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Alu luxurious extract from the 
*~ choicest flowers. 
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C0 LGATE & COS nameand trade mark on each bottle 
assure purchasers of superiorand uniform quality. 


See advertising pase 28. 











GOLD MEDAL, PARES, 1878, 
BAKER'S 


‘Pease Tull Chacala, 


aN Like all our chocolates, is Pre. 
\ — with the — care, and 
\ ‘consists of u 
} i) \W\ cocoa and s 
i 
| 12 WHA drink, or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 


Pt} and is highly recommended by 
i tourists. 


Sold by Grocers ov evi rocers overywhere. 


& CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GOLD ADAt, PAR, 1878. 


r R ; _ Breaks Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
y Oil has. been removed. It has three 
\\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
i i with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
| \) Wl) and is therefore far more economi- 
| te WW cal, costing less than one cent a 
EW cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
, || strengthening, easily digested, and 
; }iadmirably adapted for invalids as 
| Ja well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers irocers everywhere, 


v. BAR 8, Dorchester, Mass. 


Do you wish to preserve your Magazine for reference, 
and elways adit it in book fo ae aed te 
good condition? If 


SHIPMAN’S 


“Common SENSE BINDER,” 


SIZE FOR 
SCRIBNER"S, CENTURY, HARPER'S MONTHLY, 
ATLANTIC, ST. NICHOLAS, and LIPPINCOTT’S, 


% Cents each, post-paid. 


Twenty-six sizes képt in stock. Send for a list and mention 
this publication. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
10 Murray St., New York. 
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THE GIOVANNI BAUSAN, OF THE ITALIAN © 
NAVY . : : : : ; : : E ; Frontispiece 
From an instantaneous phétograph, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STEAMSHIP, 
AND THE. LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION OF 1886 Commander F, E. CHADWICK, 515 
With illustrations from drawings, diagrams, and instan- U. S. Navy i 
taneous photographs furnished by the author. ‘ 

THE TIDE . ° . . . . : - PERCIVAL LOWELL 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; OR, THE POSTIIU- 
MOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. Part 
Fourth (ConclusionNX—THE RESIDUARY BEQUEST J. S. or Date 


A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 
OF THACKERAY—II 
With a fac-simile, To be continued in dette: citeleanis 


FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA ‘ : N. S. SHALER 
With illustrations drawn by J. F. Murphy, H. Bolton 
Jenes, E. J. Meeker, C. E. Robinson, Eldon Dean, and 
J. D. Woodward, from photographs and drawings fur- 
nished by the author. 


AT LAST ; ‘ PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON 
With a biographical note by line Chandler Monn, 


MARSE ARCHIE’S FIGHT . ; ‘ : r MariA BLUNT 
AN IRISH WILD-FLOWER . : ‘ ‘ r SARAH M. B. Piatt , 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—V . H. C, BUNNER 
(Conclusion) Illustrated by A. B. Frost. 


AN OCEAN GRAVEYARD : : J. MAacDONALD OXLEY 
With illustrations by L. Fennings Taylor onl M. ’ 
Burns ; and a chart of wrecks. 


THE MANSE: A FRAGMENT * : A ‘ ROBERT Louis STEVENSON 
LOHENGRIN : 3 ‘ : SusAN COOLIDGE 
SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE. <higueie 3 XVITI-XX HAROLD FREDERIC 

AN ISLANDER . . : i : : : ‘ MARGARET CROSBY 
WORDS AND MUSIC . P ‘ j ‘ ; ARLO BATES 
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SCRIBNER’S |WWAGAZINE 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 





HE June number, which completes the first 
=<) volume, will begin a second and still more 
< @ valuable article by Mr. John C. Ropes, 
WS whose paper on his collection of the portraits 
of Czsar was read with such wide interest in February, 
In view of this interest, he has consented to prepare the 
present even fuller and more complete article upon his 
other great collection—that of the portraits of Napoleon. 
The June instalment of the Thackeray Letters will 
be again copiously illustrated with portraits and_fac- 
similes of sketches and letters, as was the opening 
number of this series; and this method of frequent 
illustration will be followed during the continuance of 
the publication, which will extend over some months. 
The New York /Vazzon, in speaking of the letters, says: 
“There is not a word that one would wish unpublished. 
It is like meeting an old friend after many years and 
finding him unchanged. . . . If the series continues as 
it has begun, English literature has a new classic.” 
Other notable articles for early publication are two 
upon Egyptian Subjects, presenting some recent addi- 
tions to knowledge in this field with unique and very 
interesting illustrations; a group of papers upon French 





Traits and Modern French Life, full of acute observa- 


tion and thoughtful criticism; 


a striking essay upon 


some tendencies of American Legislation during our 
first century; a paper on Guatemala, with novel and 


attractive illustrations, etc. 





CONTENTS OF THE FIRST FOUR NUMBERS, COPIES OF WHICH WILL BE SENT POST-PAID, UPON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE, TO READERS WISHING TO COMPLETE THEIR SETS. 


No. 1. JANUARY. 


GAMBETTA PROCLAIMING THE REPUBLIC OF 
FRANCE. Frontispiece. Drawn by Howarp Pyte, En- 
pon FRANK FRENCH. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF 
oe First Paper—Tue DownFALt OF THE Empire. By 

B. WASHBURNE, ex-Minister to France. With illustrations. 

SETH’S BROTHER’S WIFE.—Chapters I.-V. Harotp 
FREDERIC, 

THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE.—I. H, C. 
Bunner. _ Illustrated. 

SONNETS IN SHADOW. Arto Bates. 

OUR DEFENCELESS COASTS. F. V. Greene, Captain 
U.S. Engineers. With maps, sketches and diagrams 

IN A COPY OF THE LYRICAL POEMS OF ROBERT 
HERRICK, yg Ts Dosson, 

IN. MEXICO. (A Story.) Tuomas A. JANVIER. 

THE BABYLONIAN SEALS. Wittiam Hayes Warp. 
With illustrations. 

GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR 
MORRIS. -First Paper. AnniE Cary Morris. With por- 
trait, engraved. 

SOCIALISM. ie gg A, WALKER. 

THE W YEA AYBURY FLEM 

A VIOLIN OBLIGATO. (A Story.) ee Crossy. 


No. 2. FEBRUARY. 


JULIUS CESAR -¢ ee MAXIMUS. Frontispiece. 
Engraved b 2 Bl B. CLosso: 

THE LIKEN SSES OF JULIUS CAESAR. Joun C, Ropes. 
With illustrations. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE;; or, Tue Postuumous Jest 
= THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. Part 'First—Tue Wu. J. S. 


F DALE. 
HALF A CURSE. (A oor.) Octave THANET. 


IVORY AND GOLD. (A Poem.) CHARLES Henry LUDERS. 
a ge OF Cae SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF 
ARIS. Second Paper—Tue Sizcz. E, B. Wasueurne, 
7 -Minister to France. With illustrations. 
— S ee WIFE.—Chapters VI.—IX. Haroip 
RED 


ER 
= LAST FURROW. 


GLIMPSES AT THE DIARIES OF GOUVERNEUR MOR. 
RIS. Second (concluding) Paper. ANNIE Cary Morris, 

THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE-—II. H. C 
3UNNER. Illustrated. 

OUR NAVAL tig ge eg Lesson FROM 1861. 
SELL SOLEY, U. S. 

THE DUCHARMES OF THE BASKATONGE, 
Duncan CAMPBELL Scott. 

AFTER DEATH. (A Poem.) Lovuis— CHANDLER MouLton. 

M. COQUELIN. Branper MatrueEws. 

RUSSIAN NOVELS, Tuomas SerGeanT Perry. 


(A Poem.) CHARLES Epwin Mark- 


JAMES Rus- 


(A Story.) 





No. 3. MARCH. 


PORTRAIT OF M. THIERS. Preatipter, 

THE STABILITY OF THE EARTH. With 
illustrations. 

— a S PRISONER. (A Story.) Jor: CHan- 


REMINISCENCES OF THE SIEGE AND COMMUNE OF 
PARIS. Third Paper—THE COMMUNE. E. B. Wasn- 
BURNE, ex-Minister to France. With illustrations. 

— S BROTHER’S WIFE .—Chapters X.-XII. 

REDERIC 

THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE—III. 
Bunner. _ Illustrated. 

AN INTERLUDE. R. ArmytaceE. 

THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. Epwarp J. Lower. With 
illustrations. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; or, THE PostHumous JgsT 
es ett Joun AusTIN. ‘Part Second—Tue Copicit. 

or Da 

BALLADE OF THE PENITENTS. Anprew Lan. 

WHAT IS AN INST INCT? WILLIAM JAMES. 

AND Tue Story or a Russian PRIEST. 
Rosert GorDON Boruze. 
“CORDON!” (A Story.) T. R. Sutivan. 


No, 4. APRIL. 


PORTRAIT OF b Srweseur | oo THACKERAY, 
a 5 Re mo ELL. 

A COLLECT F U PUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
THACKERAY. With an introduction by JANE OcTavia 
BROOKFIELD, Illustrated by reproductions of unpublished 
dra poring by, by ion (Continued in further numbers.) 

“NO HAID WN.” (Story.) THos. Netson Pace. 

THE STORY POF A NEW YORK HOUSE.-—IV. H. C. 
Bunner. _ Illustrated. 

MODERN AGGRESSIVE TORPEDOES. Lieut. W. S. 
HucGues, U.S. Navy. Illustrated. 

FORTUNE. (A Poem.) Exryot WELD. 

THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE;; or, THE Postuumous Jest 
OF THE Late JouHNn Austin. Part Third—Tue ApmMINIS- 
TRATION. J.S. OF DALE, 

REMEMBRANCE. (A Poem.) Jutta C. R. 

er go ge OF THE SIEGE AND. * COMMUNE 
OF RIS. Fourth feomsluding) Paper—Tue DownFAati 
OF am ie mtg 
With Illustrations. 

THE QUIET PILGRIM. 

AMERICAN ELEPHANT MYTHS. 
a 


N.S. SHALER. 


Haro_p 


H, C. 


ASHBURNE, ex-Minister to France. 


(A Poem.) Epiru M. Tu 
W. B, Sor. “With 
THE O ART HARLES Epwin MARKHAM. 
SETH’ % BROT HER’ Ss Wik: —Chapters XIII.-XVII, Haro.tp 
FREDERIC. 
TEDESCO’S RUBINA. _ F.D. Miter. 
ENGLISH IN OUR COLLEGES. Avams SHERMAN HILL. 





FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


25 CENTS A NUMBER. 


$3.00 A YEAR. 


Remittances should be sent by Post Money-Order or Registered Letter to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 


743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











Hovcuton, Mirriin & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


NEW YORK. 
Vols. § and 9 in American Commonwealths. 
ROBERTS, author of ‘‘ Government Revenue.” 
oes pri 2 ~ top, $2.50. 


e well-known Editor of the Utica Herald, is 
admirably Ged. = his intimate knowledge of the State and of 
public affairs, to produce an excellent history of New York, and a 
Valuable addition to the series of American Commonwealths. 


Other Books in the Series of 


AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS. 
Edited by HoRACE E. SCUDDER. 


VIRGINIA. By JoHN ESTEN COOKE. 
OREGON. By Rev. WILLIAM BARROWS. 
MARYLAND. By WILLIAM HAND BROWNE. 
KENTUCKY. By Prof. N. S. SHALER. 
MICHIGAN. By Judge T. M. CooLey. 
KANSAS. By LEVERETT W. SPRING. 
CALIFORNIA. By Jostau Royce, Ph.D. 
Each volume, 16mo, gilt top, with map, $1.25. 


THE FEUD OF OAKFIELD CREEK. 

A Novel of California. By Jostan Royce, Ph.D., author of 
“California,” in the Series of American. Commonwealths. 
$1.25. 


A story of great value as depicting unusually dramatic scenes 
and situations in California life, aside from its interest as a por- 
tvayal and development of character and of romantic experience. 


HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 
A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By LEIGHTON PARKS, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston. 1 vol.,«crown 8vo, 
$1.50. 


ConTENTs.—The Religion of the Son of Man; Vedaism ; Brah- 
manism ; Transition from Brahmanism to Buddhism ; Buddhism; 
Christ’s Religion and Buddhism ; Hinduism ; Zoroastrianism ; 
The Perversion of the Gospel; The Future of Christ’s Religion. 


DAFFODILS. 
Anew Volume of Poems. By Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of 
«Faith Gartney’s Girlhood,” etc. In unique binding, $1.25. 
A very attractive book, containing the poems written by Mrs. 
Whitney during several years past. In verse as in prose Mrs. 
Whitney is profoundly earnest, and always in search of whatever 
is true as well as beautiful. 
i PANSIES. 
A Volume of Poems, by Mrs. A. D. T. Wuitnry. A New 
Edition, in similar style to ‘‘ Daffodils.” 16mo, $1.25. 


A CLUB OF ONE. 
The Note-Book of a Man who might have been Sociable. 16mo, 
gilt top, specially attractive in typography, presswork, and 
binding. $1.25. 


The author of this book hasseen, read, and thought much, and 
has here condensed the results of his studies an observations. 
It is a book of great variety,—comment, reflection, gossip, criti- 
cism, With ample and apt quotation. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE. ! 
For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 1887, revised. 
With Maps, Money-Tables, Traveler’s Calendar, etc. $1.50. 





By Exus H. 
With a Map. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston, 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T. Y. CROWELL. & Co., 


13 Astor Place, New York, 





CUORE. 
AN ITALIAN SCHOOL-BOY’S JOURNAL. 


By EpMonpo Dr Amicus. Translated from the 3th 
Italian Edition by IsABEL F. Hapaoop. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

In this delightful volume, so unconventional in form, so fresh 
and energetic in style, Signor de Amiciis has given not only 
the heart history of an Italian lad but also a very vivid and 
attractive picture of modern life in Italy. He isa genuine boy 
whois supposed to write the story, and all the events, incidents, 
and observations are seen through a boy’s bright young eyes, 
The descriptions of school experiences, of festivals and public 
ceremonies, of scenes in city and country are all full of color 
and charm, and are inspired by a genuine love for humanity. 


SIGRID. 


AN ICELANDIC LOVE STORY. 


Translated from the Danish of Jon Thordsson 
Thoroddson. 12mo, $1.25. 


A quiet, unpretentious story, noteworthy for its artlessness, 
its careful delineation of scenery and character, its variety of 
interest, and the refined humor in the author’s quaintly faith- 
ful portrayal of the primitive and picturesque life of the in- 
habitants of Ultima Thule. 

The fortunes of Sigrid and Indride make an idyllic love tale 
which attracts because it is true to the instincts of finer 
natures the world over. 

Nearly every phase of contemporary manners in Iceland is 
touched upon and revealed with the skill of the true artist. 


(The Disciple.) 
By Rev. H. R. HAweE!s, M.A. The fourth volume of 
‘¢ Christ and Christianity.”” 12mo, $1.25. 

The Literary World says: ‘‘Mr. Haweis contends for a 
rational estimate of the New Testament records as distinct 
from an absolute divine and infallible book, a position which 
we hasten to say need in no way imply that he is other thana 
profound and loving believer in the New Testament.” 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS 
A DICTIONARY OF LITERARY DISGUISES. 


By WILLIAM CusHING, A.M. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

A new and revised edition of ‘a work which no reference 
library, no librarian, no literary reporter, and no fully equipped 
bookseller can afford not to possess.” 


PROFESSOR JOHNNY. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Birchwood,” ‘“ Fitch Club,” 
and ‘‘ Riverside Museum.” 12mo, $1.25. 

“It is the very book that the parent, watchful of the moral 
and intellectual development of children, would select out of 
a hundred of such books as are regularly published for the 
young.”—Boston Globe. 











MARK TWAIN SAYS 


“It is a Darling Literary Curiosity.” 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT 


Genuine Answers to Exan.ination Questions in our Public Schools. 


BY ONE WHO HAS HAD MANY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 





For GLARING ABSURDITIES, FOR HUMOROUS ERRORS, FOR THE GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, SEE THIS BOOK. 


Paper, 


50 Cents. 


Cloth, $1.00. 





‘Infinite Riches in a Little Room.” 
CASSELL’S 


POCKET CUIDE TO EUROPE. 





With Maps. Bound in leather. Price, $1.50. 


This handy volume was planned by E. C. STEpMAN, of New 
York, to meet the demand for a general European Guide-Book, 
small enough to be carried easily in a gentleman’s or lady’s 
pocket, and yet more complete than any other single-volume guide. 

It was compiled by Epwarp Kino, of Paris, and revised by 
M. F. SwEETser, of Boston, and is re-edited and kept up to date 
by Mr. Stedman. 

For accuracy, fullness, legibility of text and maps, compact 
beauty and usefulness, and very moderate price, the publishers 
recommend it as the model book of its kind. 





CELEBRITIES OF THE CENTURY. 





Being a dictionary of men and women of the 
Edited by LLoyp C. SANDERS. 
1087 pages, leather back. 


nineteenth century. 
I volume, large octavo, 
Price, $5.00, 





THE TRAGEDY OF BRINKWATER. 





By ANNIE LIVINGSTON MOODEY. 
extra cloth, Price, $1.00. 


I volume, 12mo, 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY. 





A laboratory and lecture course for first year 
students of electrical engineering, hand in the practical 
definitions of the electrical units. By W. E. AyRTON, 
F.R.S., Assoc. M.I.C.E. With numerous illustrations, 
I volume, 12mo, extra cloth, Price, $2.50. 





ENCLISH WRITERS. 





An attempt towards a History of English Literature. 
By Henry Morey, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature at University College, London. Volume 
I: Introduction.—Origins.—Old Celtic Literature.— 
Beowulf. Extra cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.50. 





“4A Powerful Novel of New York Life.” 
TWO CENTLEMEN OF COTHAM. 





I volume, 16mo, extra cloth. Price, $1.00. 

““A work certain to attract unusual attention by its brilliant pen 
pictures of New York scenes and its clever handling of New York 
people. The authors are two men well known about town, who 
paint scenes they have looked on in a way that at once shows a 
knowledge of them.” 





Complete descriptive catalogue sent free to any address on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 


5 


741 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 











ERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA 


Later than Ever. 


"eIpedoloA9 


GaLIagg ue—-sjoey pros 


pue suo;jeajsni[] pue sdey yyM 
"SOUINIOA OCALIDO [eAOY GI 


Abounding in Events of 1886. 
Full as a Bin of 


Better than Ever. 


pe4101s 


To the Reader :—You have noticed this advertisement from month to month. You are wanting a Cyclopedia, and have 
said that when you did buy, you would get a big one, and the best. You have understood that such a work costs about $100, 
and the hard times have kept you back. If you should drop us a line you might discover that the International is the largest 
completed, and the best all-round Cyclopedia in the American market—that it costs about one-half what you expected, and 
that, if you are a trustworthy man, you can have it delivered at your door without a dime’s expense, no matter where you 
live, in or out of Uncle Sam’s dominions; and what's more and better, you can have a year thereafter in which to pay for 
it. The International is young, but we back it with the reputation of this house as being the best ready reference work that 
a man ever put on his shelves. If you want something that will give you 150 pages on Trilobites, then this isn’t what you're 
after ; but if you want a working Cyclopedia—an ever-ready and always-right Cyclopedia—you will make no mistake in buying 
the International. Don’t wait for our agents to call in proof of this, although they are everywhere,’ but send right to head- 
quarters for the documentary evidence. et oy 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





WRITE THE 


A USEFUL CIFT. in CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING (0. 


e PING OUTFIT, ( 
actually Worth 84:50. GIVEN AWAY. For Sructat. Tanus ox 
= HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY x ’ 
isa large, 8-page paper, now in its second year, devoted to . \ RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 
Fancy Work and Household matters. Contains also Stories, \ \\ 
Poetry, etc.,etc. Itis published at the marvellously low price N NEW 
of a year, and has already achieved a circulation of : 
over 50,000 copiesmonthly. We have determined to get 100,000 ( 5 . 
subscribers by Jan. 1. To accomplish this we have decided to ; e 
gi way (not sell) 50,000 Crown Stamping Outfits as 
follows :—To every lady who will CUT OUT this adver- 
tisement and enclose it together with B&Se. und a; 


show the to her AV), \ ~ 4 
them to subscribe, we will send 'T Heu - N . 
Monthly 1 year, and send as a gift, free and post- fi 
paid, ont CROWN STAMPING OUTFIT: SSX 
which contains 48 elegant Patterms as follows:—1 set oF 
i i i handsome Dog's Head 
agg figure, Girl ) S 
ird, 1 bunch Pansies S 
in. wide, 1Calla Lil. ; . WORLD, 
Butterfly, 1 Fern Leaf, ° 
: = m Rien t — Morn- . e sg 
ing Glories 4x4 inches, 4 1 bunc' ‘orget-me- Sa X e 
a By 1 Hand _holding Hat, 1 Buttercup, 1 Car- JUST 
nation Pink, 1 Bar Mu- sic, 1 Toad under Toad- \ _ 
stool, 4x4 in., 1 spray Leaves, 1 spray Ferns, | x S OUT. 
bunch Daisies 4 in. high, 1 spray Golden \ gy " = 
‘ 4 berries, 1 bunch Pansies { Full and 
4x5in.,1 spray Oats, : ‘ * : 
i Buttercup, 2 spray ig . Complete 
in. high, 1 Cyclamen in. i p = to date. 
pices in. hi h, 1Star * == = ower 5 in. hig ff tt - : 
unch Pinks6 in. high, 1 bunch Fucias 544 in. high, 1 cluster P NY » 
Geraniums 5 in. high, 1 Braiding Pattern 2 in. wide, 1 Braid- } oN : Superbly Bound in Mo- 
ing Pattern 1¥ in. wide, 1 Braiding Pattern lin. wide 3 hand- as rocco, Full Gilt Edges, or 
some Scallop Designs, 1, 2and 3in. wide for Flannel Embroi- = Er lish Cloth 
a, Also 1 Illustrated Book on Kensington Embroidery with = 1g J - ania 
full Instructions for Stamping, 1 box best Powder, 1 best Pad. : For Sample Sheets a 
These patterns are correctly and carefully made on best bond Descriptive Circulars ad- 
paper, and can be used athousand times without injury, and Z dress the 
aay | worth $460.0 retail petoes. anne, this BZ UB (0 
utfitisa free t. @. pays for our splendid paper — 
gue year, un the 1c, additional : ert barely pays ; CONTINENTAL P * ' 
e cost 0 stage an acking on e oul . > 
send us ne ores at cost a0) this liberal offer wil! not be —— : CHICACO. 
MONTHLY. ‘Youn ‘Mass — - ' Eastern Office, 
’ mn, Mass. : ‘ 
=] 323 Broadway, N. Y. 
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‘‘An Inspiring Book,”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE WILL POWER: ITS RANGE IN 


ACTION—In Relation to Character 
and Its Development. By J. M. Fors- 
ERGILL, M.D., Author of ‘ Maintenance of 
Health,” Etc., Etc. Third Edition. Price, $1.00. 


“There is a difference between this being full of will and 
mere wilfulness. There is something almost majestic about the 
one ; there is something contemptibly small about the other.” 

‘Most helpful.””— Observer, 

“A pleasant, profitable book.”—Christian Advocate, 

“Extremely popular in style.”—Christian Union, 

“Well adapted to delight and instruct.”—Princetonian, 

“Full of illustrations drawn from the widest reading.” 

—Boston Herald, 





ENTERING ON LIFE. A Book for 





Young Men. By CunnincHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 

298 Pages, 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. Zenth Edition, 
Yours, 
CHARACTER, 
COMPANIONS, 


Success, READING, 
CHRISTIANITY, DREAMS, 
HELPs, FAREWELL, 

“Few better things have ever been written on their respective 
subjects than the two chapters on ‘ Christianity ’ and ‘ Helps.’ We 
earnestly recommend young men to read what has been to our- 
selves a truly delightful work.”—DEAN ALFORD. 

“ Deserves to be read again and again. It is strong with argu- 
ment and appeal; beautiful with fancy and figure.’”’—Review. 


Supplied by all booksellers, and by the publishers, 


JAMES POTT & CO., 44 & 16 Astor Place, New York. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK ! 





Political Economy from a New 
Standpoint ! 


The light of Natural Law applied to the live, 
social and economic topics which are now 
attracting so much attention. This book aims 
to expose the abuses and evils which mas- 
querade under the banner of Labor ; also the 
bad results of class prejudice and antagonism. 
Labor combinations, and their effect on the 
laborer ; socialistic tendencies ; excess of eco- 
nomic and railroad legislation ; the distribution 
of wealth ; principles governing corporations 
and railroads, besides many other prominent 
issues are fully and thoroughly examined in 
their connection with unvarying natural laws 
and principles. It is shown clearly that the 
business world is permeated by Natural Law, 
and that success in any department can be 
gained only by conformity to it. The oppos- 
ing combinations, unions, corners, unwarrant- 
ed legislation, sentimental and socialistic 
ideas, and everything else of an artificial na- 
ture, are shown to be mischievous, destruct- 
lve, and on a false basis. 

Those who have read Drummond's “ Natur- 
al Law in the Spiritual World,” will be espec- 
ially interested in seeing a corresponding 
application of natural and fixed principles to 
le and business world in which 

e. 

By Henry Wood. In cloth, 222 pages, 75 

cents. Sold by all booksellers, and sent post- 
aid, by the publishers, LEE AND SHEPARD, 
ton, on receipt of the price. 


Natural 


Law 


in the 


Business 


World, 








DUE NORTH. By Marturin M. BALLOU, author 
of ‘‘Due South,” ‘‘ Due West,” ‘‘ Edge-tools of 
Speech, ‘‘ Genius in Sunshine and Shadow.” $1.50, 
“*Charming—an excellent book.”—B. P. Shillaber. 

** An ideal writer of books of travel.””—Boston Globe, 

“ Captivates the attention and interest.”—The Watchman, 

“Of the finest and most extensive culture, Mr. Ballou is the 
ideal traveller.”—Boston Traveller, 

Mr. Ballou’s previous travel-books have had an immense 
popular success, now repeated in this vivid record of his 
recent travels in Russia and Scandinavia. It contains attrac- 
tive accounts of the Danish, Swedish and Norwegian capitals, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm and Christiania; chapters devoted to 
Bergen and Trondhjem; the Loffodens and Maelstrém ; The 
North Cape and Midnight Sun; Lapland and Finland; St. 
Petersburg and Moscow; The Neva and Volga; Nijni-Novgorod; 
Warsaw and Russian Poland, etc. 


TWO GENTLEMEN OF BOSTON. $1.50. 


“A much more subtle and —— a study of character than 
the majority of American novels. . . . A very clever and 
readable book.” 

“‘The writer has three of the best gifts of the novelist—im- 
agination, perception and humor. Calista is indescribably droll. 
-+ «. The clearness of the portraitures, the llery of some of 
the situations, the truthful representations of village life, and 
the spirit and freshness of the author’s manner.”’—N. Y. Tribune. 


—Chicago Tir 


THE STRIKE IN THE B—— MILL. The 
initial volume of the new series of Robin-Round 
novels. 12mo, $1.00; in paper covers, 50 cents. 


This exciting and skilfully wrought story deals intelligently 
with a question of vast importance in our modern civilization, 
the idea of workmen combining in offensive leagues to wage 
passive war against their employers. 


DISCOURSES ON ARCHITECTURE. By 
E.-E. VIOLLET-LE-Duc. 2 vols., 8vo. Richly and 
copiously illustrated. $15.00. 

A new edition of this noble classic of architecture. 


FORCED ACQUAINTANCES. A Story for 
Girls. By Eprra Rosinson. $1.50. 


“** Forced Acquaintances’ is the cleverest, wittiest, most enter- 
taining story for girls that I have read for many a long day. e 
narrative is natural, unaffected, and healthy in tone, and the 
incidents, which are supposed to occur in a prominent suburb of 
Boston, are well and amusingly told. If girls do not like the 
book—but that possibility is not worth considering, for they are 


sure to be pleased with it.” 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By the author of 
‘The Story of Margaret Kent.” $1.50. 


“Tt certainly is the cleverest, most brilliant society novel, 
which I have read for many a year. Polly is incomparable,” says 
REBECCA HARDING Davis. 

‘*A novel of wonderful brilliancy, power and absorbing inter- 
est—one of the most important literary events of this decade. It 
will hold spell-bound the reading world,” says LiL1AN WHITING. 


AGNES SURRIAGE. 
BynnER. $1.50. 


“The blue waters of Massachusetts Bay sparkle through its 
pages, and the storm-winds are heard whistling across Marble- 
head Harbor in the quaint old days of the Bay Colony. Bynner 
has in this romance begun a work for our lovely sea-coast such 
as Sir Walter Scott did for the islands and glens of Scotland, 
covering them with the rich and enduring glamour of poetic 
associations.” 


By Epwin LASSETTER 


For sale by all booksellers. 
the price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., BOSTON. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
NORWOOD 


Or, Village Lifein New England. 





HIS ONLY NOVEL! NEW EDITION! 
Popular Price, $1.25. 





This edition contains Mr. Beecher’s letter to Mr. Bonner, 
written in 1867, saying’ that he wanted to write a book that 
would be as good twenty years later as it was originally. It is 
a charming book, full of Yankee wit and wisdom. (Old price, 
$2.00 ; new price, $1.25, post-paid.) 





A SUMMER IN ENGLAND. Mr. BEEcHER’s Addresses, 
Lectures, and Sermons delivered there in 1886. With an 
account of the tour by Maj. Jas. B. Ponp (Mr. BEECHER’S 
companion and manager). A handsome volume. Photo- 
graphic portrait, gilt top, $2.00. 

NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUSSIAN DAYS, A Sum- 
mer Pilgrimage. Illustrated, $1.25. 





*,* At all bookstores, or mailed by the publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 


27 Park Place, New York. 


Gaskell’s Magazine, 


Illustrated, Devoted to Home Culture. 








It should be in every household. Price, $1 per year; 10 cents 
single number. Frontispiece of January issue isa fine portrait of 
Gen. LOGAN; February issue of Prof. SWING; 
March, of JAMES RUSSELL See aes April, 
of PAUL, HAMILTON HAYNE. 

We will give Free, to every reader of Scrisner’s 
MaGazing, with a year’s subscription and $1, a fine pen-and-ink 
sketch, ‘‘ Centennial Picture of Progress of St. Louis.” Size, 
about 20x 25 inches. Price, 50 cents. 

Trial trip of any month’s subscription for 20 cents. 

Agents wanted in every town to canvass. 

On receipt of 25 cemts, will send a copy of the picture 
and January magazine. 


Gaskell’s Compendium 
T crsmssiavesteife 


Price, $1.00. 

GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM PENS, quar- 
ter-gross boxes, 40c.; gross boxes, $1.00. 

GASKELL’S LEAD PENCIL. No. 2 (medium 
soft). No.3 (medium). soc. per doz.; $4.50 per gross. 

COMBINATION OFFER. Send us $1.50, and 
we will mail a Compendium, Pencil, quarter-gross of Pens, Cen- 
tennial Picture, and a trial trip of three months of the magazine. 


Address, 
A. GASKELL CO., 


79 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








CHURCH AND CHAPEL HYMNALS, 


Which would be prized by every Church or Choir Singer. 
Each is adapted to the aie agi Service of Song, 


The Evangelical PDymnal. 


Hymns and Tunes. 
The Rev. Cuas. CuTHBERT HALL, 
SiGIsMoND LasaR 4 Fditors, 
628 pages, 613 Hymns, 63} Tunes. 8vo, cloth. Price for ex- 
amination, $1.75. 
“The most complete and precious hymnal ever published in 
this country.”,—THE Musicat PEeop.e, Cincinnati. 
“A rich collection of tunes which have caught the spirit of 
divine worship, and afford a vehicle for the best emotions of 
8 congregation.”"—THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


II. 
GHorship in Sona. 


Hymns and Tunes. 

The Rev. J. GLENTWORTH Butter, D.D., : 

| ohn P. Howsrook, Mus. Doc *} Editors, 
450 pages, 712 Hymns, 30 selections, 306 Tunes. 8vo, cloth. 

Price for examination, $1.5 

“Tam delighted with the book. "We are indebted to Dr. Hol- 

brook for some of our sweetest melodies. The hymns offer every 
variety that worship demands, and the adaptation of the tunes 
appears to me to be judicious.” —Rev. Howarp Crosby, D.D, 


III. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Hymns and Tunes. 


The Rev. Roswett D. Hitcacock, D.D., LL.D., 

Tho Rev. ZACHARY gl - ep Editors. 

The Rev. Lewis W. Mu: 

450 pages, 746 Hymns, 440 ) Panes, 21 Doxologies, 43 Chants, 
and 7 separate Indexes. Price for examination, $1.25. 

** This book is, on the whole, the best one out.’’—CHRISTIAN 
INTELLIGENCER. 

“ Tam impressed by the judgment and taste displayed ; the 
delicate work of adaptation has been done with unusual skill 
and care.”,—Rev. Tomas S. HastinGs, D.D. 

** The tunes are selected carefully from the best composers. 
They are on the highest plane of choral psalmody, and Pe ve 
as a whole the flavor of the American favorites.”—N.Y, Inpr- 
PENDENT. 


Iv. 
Hymns and Songs for Social 
CHAorship. 


Hymns and Tunes. 


The Rev. Roswe.u D. Hitcncock, D.D., 
The Rev. Zacuary Eppy, D.D., Editors, 
The Rev. Lewis W. MupGe, 

860 pages, 660 Hymns, 296 Tunes, 21 Doxologies, Apostles’ 
Creed, 34 Chants, full Indices. Price for examination, 
75 cents. 

The Rev. Geo. F. Macoun, D.D., President of Iowa Col- 
lege, says: ‘‘The ‘Hymns and Songs for Social Worship’ is 
much the best for use in devotional Church meetings that I 
know. It was introduced at Grinnell iby. my suggestion, and 
proves every way ble and hile it is richer 
and fuller than other hymn per tune books designed for the 
same purpose, the choice of old favorites is very fine and gen- 
erously large, and that of new and lighter ones (both words 
and melodies) is not too lavish or beyond the limits of good 
taste. It hits the golden mean.” 


*,* Churches would do well to furnish themselves with a 
supply of each of these books. They contain many tunes pe- 
culiar to themselves, with hymns that are familiar, They 
would admirably supplement the hymn books in use. 

Returnable copies forwarded on application. Address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
ttt & 113 Willlam St., N. Ye 








BOOKBINDING 
60 


Subscriptions taken for ail newspapers and magazines. 





Welldone and with good materials, for SCRIBNEK's, 
Harper’s, Century, and magazines of same size. 
« Handsome binding and fine work a specialty. 
CHAS. MACDONALD & CO., 
Periodical Agency, 55 Washington Street, 
Chicago, I11. 











A. C. MCCLURG & CoO.’S RECENT BOOKS. 


\ TILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Vicror Hueco. Translated by Prof. Mrrvitiz 
B. Anperson. 8vo, 425 pages. Price, $2.00. 

This is not only a wonderful book, but it is pre-eminently the most characteristic—the most 
intensely Hugoesque—of all the author’s prose works. ‘‘ The splendid eloquence and heroic enthu- 
siasm of Victor Hugo,” says Swinburne, ‘‘ never found more noble and sustained expression than 
in this volume.” 

“This volume is much more than a study of Shakespeare. Shakespeare, but it is a setting forth, in characteristic style, 
All history, all theology, and all philosophy are grasped and of the fundamental conceptions of life and art which were 
handled with titanic force, the bard of Avon furnishing the pre- held by Victor Hugo.”—T'he Book Buyer, N. Y. 
text for magnificent speculation. Why has this great work of “Jt would be difficult to name a book with so many unfor- 
Hugo’s never before been Anglicized?”—Bulletin, Philadelphia. getable sayings upon art and literature, 80 many paragraphs 

“With all the talk prevalent in the United States about living rhythmic with passionate enthusiasm for progress and 
for the elevation of the people, no man has appeared among _justice.”— Transcript, Boston. 
us who has a tithe of the fervid faith in the people that glowed “To read it is an education, to reflect upon it is an inspira- 
in the heart of Victor Hugo. . . . Noman but willliveand tion, To the translator the English-reading world is under a 
breathe more generously, nobly, and hopefully for reading —_jarge debt of gratitude, for he has given us a book which will 
Victor Hugo's book.”—Boston Herald. outlast the age in which it has been written.”—7he Keystone, 


“Jt is not only a dissertation upon the genius and art of Philadelphia. 


-?_ AZTECS. Their History, Manners, and Customs. From the French of Lucren 
Brart, by J. L. Garner. Illustrated. 8vo, 340 pages. Price, $2.00. 


The author of this work, a distinguished French scientist, who spent twenty-five years in Mexico, 
ranks as the best living authority on the subject of the Aztecs, To his own studies he has added the 
testimony of all authorities ancient and modern. 


“The man who can rise from the study of Lucien Biart’s sented; those strange people whose traces have almost van- 
invaluable work, ‘The Aztecs,’ without feelings of amazement _ ished from off the face of the earth again live before us. Their 
and admiration for the history and the government, and for the taxes and tributes, their marriage ceremonies, their burial 
arts cultivated by those Romans of the New World—a man of customs, laws, medicines, food, poetry, and dances are de- 
such insensibility is not to be envied.”—Advance, Chicago. scribed. The book is a very interesting one, and is 


“The twilight origin of the present race is graphically pre- | »Tought out with copious illustrations.” —Bost_n Traveller, 


HE STANDARD ORATORIOS. Their Stories, their Music, and their Composers. 
A Hand-book. By Grorer P. Urron. Uniform with ‘The Standard Operas.” 
12mo, 335 pages, Yellow Edges. Price, $1.50; Full Gilt, $2.00. 
This work is a compendium of the most popular Oratorios, with full sketches of their subjects, 
history of their composition, musical analyses, and lives of their composers; and also sketches of the 
best Te Deums, Stabat Maters, and Requiems, and other matter connected with sacred music. 


“Music-lovers are under a new obligation to Mr. Upton for «Like the valuable art books of Mrs. Jamison, these volumes 
this companion to his ‘Standard Operas’—two books which contain a world of interesting information indispensable to 
deserve to be placed on the same shelf with Groves’s and critics and art amateurs. The volume under review is 
Riemann’s musical dictionaries.”—The Nation, N. Y. elegantly and succinctly written, and the subjects are handled 

Be in a thoroughly comprehensive manner.”—Pubdlic Opinion, 

“The book is in every way a model of what such a work Washington. 


mead he." —sttonary Wore, Bostem. ‘Invaluable to the lover of music.”—Times, Troy. 


OME LIFE OF GREAT AUTHORS. By Harrm Tyne Griswotp. 12mo, 
385 pages. Price, $1.50. 

A collection of entertaining descriptive sketches of the common every-day life, and especially the 
domestic experiences, of such celebrated authors as Byron, Burns, the Brownings, Bryant, Bulwer, 
Bronté (Charlotte), Carlyle, Dickens, DeStiel, DeQuincey, Eliot (George), Emerson, Fuller 
(Margaret), Irving, Goethe, Hawthorne, Holmes, Hood, Kingsley, Lowell, Lamb, Longfellow, 
Macaulay, North (Kit), Poe, Ruskin, Scott, Shelley, Sand (George), Thackeray, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, and Whittier. 


“The work is invested with a charm all its own. It indi- “For popular reading we know of no better book. The 
cates not only accomplished scholarship and exquisite literary quotations are all well chosen, and give the uninformed 
taste, but also the distinctive literary sense of selection that reader a very clear idea of the style of the writer under dis- 
chooses the valuable and the permanent from the unimportant  cussion.”—GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP, in NV. ¥, Sun. 
and the transient.”—The Traveller, Boston. 


HIST SCORES AND CARD-TABLE TALK. With Numerous Illustrations and 
a Bibliography of Whist. By R.II. Rurraarpr. 12mo,310 pages. Price, $1.50. 


This attractive little volume is unique in Whist literature. By means of a cleverly constructed! 
score-blank, it enables a fu!l record of points, games, rubbers, etc., to be easily kept. 








Sold by all hooksellers, or mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 





ISTORY OF MEDLEVAL ART. By Dr. FRANz 
VON REBER. 
JOsEPH THACHER CLARKE. With 422 Illustrations, 
and a Glossary of Technical Terms. 8vo, Cloth, $5.00. 


ROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. 
By Captain S. SAMUELS, Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


ASTE-LAND WANDERINGS. By CHARLEs C. 
AxssgotTt, M.D. 


HE STARTLING 

QUIES. From the French of PAUL CéLIERE. 

By Mrs. CASHEL HoEy and Mr. Joun LILLIE. 
trated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


ODERN ITALIAN POETS. Essays and Versions. 


Translated and Augmented by | 


ETROSPECTIONS OF AMERICA. 1797-1811, 
By Jonn BERNARD. Edited from the Manu. 
script by Mrs. BAYLE BERNARD. With an Introduc. 


| tion, Notes, and Index by LAURENCE HUTTON and 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


| $1.75. 


12mo, | 


| Portrait. 
12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.50. | 


EXPLOITS OF DR. J. B. | 


Illus- | 


By W. D. HowE.is. 12mo, Cloth. (Just Ready.) | 


Account of its Origin and Sources and of its | 


Historical Development. 
U.S.A., Assistant Professor of Law at the U. S. 
Military Academy. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00. 


HE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND RUSSIAN 

SENT: Comprising Orthodoxy, Dissent, and 

Erratic Sects. By ALBERT F. HEARD. 8vo, Cloth. 
(Just Ready.) 


AIFA ; or, Life in Modern Palestine. 
RENCE OLIPHANT. Edited, with Introduction, 
by CHARLES A. DANA. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75. 


ICROSCOPY FOR BEGINNERS; or, Common | joth, 60 cents, 


By GrorGE B. Davis, | 
| SmiTH’s ‘‘ Principia Latina ” 
DIS- | 


| TENNYSON, P.L., D.C.L. 


Objects from the Ponds and Ditches. By ALFRED | 


C. Stokes, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


ESS. A Novel. By H. Riper Hacearp. 
Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


16mo, 


WOODLANDERS. A Novel. 


Harpy. 16mo, Half Cloth. (Just Ready.) 


TRAMP TRIP. 


Portrait. 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1.25. 


ALDINE AND OTHER TALES. 

ERDMANN EDLER. Translated from the German, 

with Introduction by the Earl of Lytton. 
Half Cloth, 75 cents. 


16mo, 


By THomas | 


How to See Europe on Fifty | 
Cents a Day. By LEE MERIWETHER. With 


By Kartu | 


By Lav- |) Cloth, 


EMOIR OF CHARLES READE. By Cuar zs 
L. READE and the Rev. COMPTON READE. With 
12mo, Cloth. (Just Ready.) 


PRINGHAVEN. A Novel. 
Illustrated. 


By R. D. BLAcKmorg, 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 
HEIR PILGRIMAGE. By CHar.Les DuDLEy 
WARNER. Richly Illustrated by C. S. Rein. 
HART. Post 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2.00. 


gre wrongs TO PSYCHOLOGICAL THEORY, 
By Professor BORDEN P. BowNE. 8vo, Cloth, 


| $1.75. 
UTLINES OF INTERNATIONAL LAW, with an | sities 


IE FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part III. An Iniro- 

duction to French Prose Composition. By Rev. 

P. H. E. BReETrTE, B.D. On the Plan of Dr. WILLIAM 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


OCKSLEY HALL SIXTY YEARS AFTER, THE 
PROMISE OF MAY, Etc. By ALFRED, Lorp 
16mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


IR PHILIP SIDNEY. By J, A. Symonps. 12mo, 
75 cents, (In the ‘‘English Men of 
Letters” Series. ) 


N THE WRONG PARADISE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By ANDREW LANG. 16mo, Half 


SYCHOLOGY. By Professor Jonn DEWEY, Ph.D. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


(HE GUILTY RIVER. A Novel. By WILKIE 
CoLuins. 16mo, Half Cloth, 60 cents. 


BOUT MONEY AND OTHER THINGS. A Gift 
book. By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Gentleman.’’ 12mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 


SHORT HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT. By B. 
C, SKOTTOWE, M.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 


ARPER'S HANDY SERIES AND HARPER'S 
FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. New Num- 


| bers Issued Weekly. Lists sent free on application to 
| HARPER & BROTHERS. 





The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by HARPER & BROTHERS, post-paid, to any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 
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ESS PUBLISHERS #,BOOKSELLERS 3) 
| FRENCH BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NEW EDITION OF 


““‘LES MISERABLES,” 


By VICTOR HUGO. 








Since the death of the distinguished author there exists no convenient edition of his great masterpiece ‘‘ Les Misérables.” 
The old duodecimo edition printed in Paris, has been withdrawn from print entirely, and the only French editions to be obtained, 
are large, cumbersome, and costly. To supply this deficiency and especially to provide American readers of French with an 
excellent, well-printed, and convenient edition of this great work, at a very reasonable price, William R. Jenkins, of New York, 
whose French reprints already published are a guarantee of excellence in this case, has undertaken the republication of the work. 

In order that the edition shall be in every respect first class, the Electrotypes will be made from NEw TYPE, especially 
purchased for this purpose, and the greatest care will be taken in the arrangement and proof-reading of the work so that it 
may be a handsome, perfect, and standard edition. 

Its publication will be made in five duodecimo volumes approximating in all to nearly two thousand pages, and each 
volume will be issued separately, as soon as ready, both in paper, cloth, and half calf binding. 

THE PRICE fixed upon is $4.50 for the complete set of 5 volumes, in paper covers. The cloth edition, which will 
be tastefully bound in the best manner, will be $6.50 per set, and in half calf $18.50. Until the work is completed the volumes 
will be sold separately at $1.00 paper; $1.50 cloth. 

SPECIAL, FFER. Subscribers for the set, who pay in advance of publication, will be alowed a discount of 
twenty per cent., postage paid, from these prices, but this offer will terminate before the publication of the second volume. 

‘*FANTINE,’? the first volume of the work, is now ready and the other volumes will be published at intervals of 
about two months hereafter until the set is completed. 

As this is the most important French literary work ever attempted in America it is hoped that it will be liberally sustained, 
especially so as the edition will not only be far superior to the old Paris edition but very much cheaper. 

Sample pages free on application. 

Your subscription is respectfully solicited. : 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher and Importer of French Books, 
850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


Attention is also called to the cheap and excellent reprints of popular French novels and text-books issued by Mr. Jenkins, 
whose French catalogue will be forwarded on application. Importations made weekly from Paris. 








9 Months(<<:)For $2,| ~ BUILDING,” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL WEEKLY, 
(Regular Price, $3.00.) DEVOTED TO 


Send this advertisement and $2.00 direct to the publisher Architecture, Furniture, Decoration, and Ornament. 


(before August Ist), and you will receive Subscription $6.00 per year. 


T h a A rt A mM ate u i «snk apie 


Subscription $1.75 per year. Fifteen Cents per Copy. 
Each number contains twelve pages of letterpress and six 


From April to December, 87. of pracioa detain, Sr) De One Piste eae month 


A special feature of the coming year will be 
Nine Splendid Numbers of the “‘ Best Practical Art = 7 
Magazine ever published, containing: SMALL COUNTRY HOUSES. 
(1) Two Hundrea broad, richly ilustrated pages, SAMPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
crammed with interesting and practical articles on art topics, nths, weekly, $1.50. 3 Months, monthly, 50 Cents. 
(notably, in summer, on Sketching from Nature, and Flower, . y$ y 
Fruit, and Landscape Painting). 
(2) One Hundred similar pages of admirable work- NEW BOOKS. 


ing designs for Oil and Water Color Painting, China Painting, 
Embroidery, Wood Carving, Brass Hammering, and other art A h hed t { | St d s : 
work. 

(3) Four Fine Figure and Drapery Studies rc ! €c U ra U 1é€s. 
(in two colors) by Sir Frederick Leighton and Part 6.—$500 to $2,500 Houses, giving perspectives, eleva- 


J. Carroll Beckwith. 
tions and plans, with specifications, bills of materials, and 
(4) Bighe Beautiful Flower, Fruit, Figure, estimates of cost. One paper portfolio, 12 plates, price, $1.00. 


Bird, and Landscape Studies (in ten colors) by 
accomplished artists, eee Part | Cregeen a plates giving Gontane Load door ona 
Take Notice!—T'o secure th? benefit of the above special | Window finish, wainscoting, window seats, staircases, ha ; 
ofer, itis absolutely necessary to pan ge fo ohoertisoment and library finish, book shelv es, china —s psy oom —- 
and send it, with two dollars, DIRECT TO THE PuB- | '00™ fittings, with full working details drawn to large scale. 
LISHER, before August 1st, 87. One paper portfolio, price, $1.00. a . 
; . Improved Plumbing Appliances, ByJ. PICKER- 
Regular Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; aingle ING Putnam, Architect. With 91 illustrations. One octavo 
copies, 35 cents. Address, volume, cloth, price, $1.50. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
23 Union Square, New York. 6 Astor Place, New York, 
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Around the World on a Bicycle. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO TEHERAN. 


3y THOMAS STEVENS. 


WITH A COLORED FRONTIS- 


PIECE—PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR IN COSTUME—BY KELLY, AND OVER ONE HUNDRED 


OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. 8vO, $4.00. 


This book is the record of the first half of a remarkable trip, full of adventure and physical 


endurance, and enlivened with incidents which are both humorous and exciting. 


Mr. Stevens left 


Oakland, California, on April 22, 1884, and crossed the continent on a bicycle to Boston in 1034 days, 


having wheeled 3,700 miles. 


In his book he gives vivid way-side impressions of many phases of 
American life, from the pioneer’s cabin to the luxury of Eastern cities. 
Boston encouraged Mr. Stevens to continue his tour around the world. 


Enthusiastic wheelmen in 
His adventures in carrying 


out that project have attracted wide interest in this and other countries, from April, 1885, when he 
sailed from New York, to his arrival in San Francisco a few months ago. Mr. Stevens has told his 
story modestly, frankly, picturesquely ; how he amused and astonished the French peasants; saw 
the most beautiful parts of Germany and Austria ; encountered a band of Greek brigands; rode from 
Turkey to Teheran, 1,600 miles, in six weeks ; camped with wild Koords, and raced with the heir- 


apparent of Persia. 


“* Mr. Thomas Stevens need have little doubt that the most splen- 
did piece of personal adventure of this century will be placed to his 
credit. Wambéry making the great pilgrimage as a dervish, Burnaby 
riding to Khiva, O’ Donovan penetrating to Merv—to mention only 
the first that come to mind—will always rank high in the annals of 
daring ; but for the originality of its idea, the physical endurance 
and pluck necessary for its execution, the dangers involved in it, 
and its own inherent interest, this bicycle trip round the world 
will pretty certainly remain unequalied in our time.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette, 


‘The mere moral courage demanded of the man who essays an 
expedition into regions where such an c utlandish carriage has never 
before been seen is sufficiently notable to entitle Mr. Stevens to 
the credit which he will no doubt obta:n for his plucky exploit. No 
man who honors courage, pluck, endurance—no man who is capable 
of understanding these qualit:es—will feel anything but admira- 
tion for him. ‘o circle the earth on a wheel is in itself a novelty, 
and as a method of seeing around one, it is also a great deal more 
effective than any other method."— Zhe London Standard. 


Chronicle of the Coach. 


CHARING CROSS TO ILFRACOMBE. 
EDWARD L, CHICHESTER. 


**Mr. Champlin everywhere finds legends, traditions, queer 
monuments and memorials, odd characters, quaint bits of dialect, 
and other matters which he brings before us with vivacity and gen- 
uine literary skill. He is well seconded by the artist, whose pen- 
and-ink sketches are full of character and quaintness, the whole 
forming a book as original as it is picturesque.”—CAristian Union. 


The Index Guide 


To TRAVEL AND ART-STUDY IN EUROPE, NEW EDITION FOR 1887, 
Loomis. 
OF ROUTES, AND 160 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


**Every traveller of cultivated taste, as well as every travelling 
student, will want to own the book.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


By JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 
I VOL., NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 12MO, $1.25. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


**Even Englishmen, who fancy that they know their own country 
well, may find here how inexhaustible are the beauties and associa 
tions of towns through which so many travellers rush by train in 
order to seek the more fashionable cit es of the continent as quickly 
as possible. Whether asa guide-book to travellers along the same 
route, or as an amusing account of home travel, this Chronicle 
cannot but please.”—London Academy. 


By LAFAYETTE C. 


WITH PLANS AND CATALOGUES OF THE CHIEF ART GALLERIES, MAPS, TABLES 
I VOL., 16MO, LEATHER, 600 PAGES, $3.50. 


_ ‘One of the most compact, comprehensive, and exhaustive traver 
ling companions which has ever been printed."—V. VY. 7ridune. 











Agriculture 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. By F. H. STORER, S.B., A.M., PROFESSOR 

OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $5.00. 

This important work was written in the interest of persons fond of rural affairs, and of students 
of agriculture. It makes no special appeal to chemists or students of chemistry. It is the final form 
in which have been cast the results of long study, observation, and experience, both practical and in 
the class-room. No American can speak from fuller knowledge or a more influential position than 
Professor Storer. He discusses agriculture in all those important relations into which chemistry 
enters in any degree—the general relations of soil and air, the atmosphere as a source of plant-food, 
the relations of water to the soil, movements of water in the soil, tillage, implements and operations 
of tillage ; in short, Professor Storer describes the relations of soil, air, and water to the plant and to 
each other, tillage, manures, and fertilizers, rotation of crops, irrigation, the growth of crops, and 
staple crops. ‘The work is comprehensive and exhaustive. 


Elements of Physiological Psychology. 


A TREATISE OF THE ACTIVITIES AND NATURE OF THE MIND, FROM THE PHYSICAL AND 
EXPERIMENTAL POINT OF VIEW. By GEORGE T. LADD, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
YALE UNIVERSITY. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. I VOL., 8VO, $4.50. 


The work has three principal divisions, of which, the first consists of a description of the 
structure and functions of the Nervous System considered simply under the conception of mechanism 
without reference to the phenomena of consciousness. ‘The second part describes the various classes 
of correlations which exists between the phenomena of the nervous mechanism and mental pheno- 
mena, with an attempt to state what is known of the laws which maintain themselves over these various 
classes. The third part introduces, at the close of these researches, the presentation of such con- 
clusions as may be legitimately gathered or more speculatively inferred concerning the nature of the 
human mind. 


The Science of Thought. 


By F. MAx MULLER. 2 VOLS., CROWN 8VO, UNIFORM WITH “CHIPS FROM A GERMAN 
WORKSHOP,” ‘THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE,” ‘‘ THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION,” “ THE 
ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION,” AND “ BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS.” $5.00. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 


I feel convinced that the views put forward inthis book, which are the result of a long life devoted to solitary reflection and to the 
study of the foremost thinkers of all nations, contain certain truths which deserve to be recorded. [ trust that in time some of them will 
be recoguized as well founded, while others may at all events claim their place in that continuous dialectic process which, by rubbing off 
the rough edges of prejudice and error, will in the end restore the old gem of truth to its perfect form and its own innate brilliancy. 


AN ADDITION T0 THEODOR MOMMSEN'S HISTORY OF ROME. 


The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 


FROM CASAR TO DIOCLETIAN. By THEODOR MOMMSEN. TRANSLATED WITH THE AUTHOR’S 
SANCTION AND ADDITIONS, BY WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D., LL.D. WiTH TEN Maps By 
PROFESSOR KIEPERT. 2 VOLS., 8VO, $6.00. 


_ ‘The most important event of the year, in the line of historical ‘The work is marvelous in erudition and rich in scholarship.” 

literature, is without question the appearance of this addition to —Philadelphia Record, 
Mommsen’s History of Rome.”— The Nation. ‘The author draws the wonderfully rich and varied picture of 
Professor Mommsen’s work goes further than any other extant, or the conquest and adminstration of that great circle of peoples and 
now looked for, to provide us with a key to the medizval history of | lands which formed the empire of Rome outside of Italy, their 
the Mediterranean world."—M. ¥, Sun. agriculture, trade, and manufactures, their artistic and scientific 
It isa complement to every book hitherto produced about ancient life, through all degrees of civilization, with such detail and com- 
Rome. It is the first work, in any language, which gives a perfectly _ pleteness as could have come from no other hand than that of this 
clear, connected account of the vast provincial dependencies of Rome _ great master of historical research in all its departments, guided by 
from the time of Czes.r to that of Diocletian.” that gift of historical imagination, for which he is equally eminent.” 

—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. —Prof. W. A. Packarp, in Presbyterian Review. 
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Critical Notes 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS FROM THE PENTATEUCH. 
S. R. DRIVER, OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


By PROFESSOR 
1 VOL., FLEXIBLE CLOTH, 75 CENTS, NET, 


These notes have been especially prepared by Professor Driver for the use of teachers and 
students of the International Sunday-School Lessons. 


Creed and Character. 


By CANON H. S. HOLLAND. 


**The sermons are fresh, full of energy and life, and entirely free 
from that foreign or extraneous matter which is effected by the 
most popular and most applauded preachers. ‘hey are models of 
pulpit oratory, and deserve the hearty attention of our American 
pulpit and pews.”—Boston Beacon. 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


I VOL., I2MO, $1.50. 


‘*The sermons are earnest, helpful reading ; portions here and 
there to be read and re-read ; full of faith and goodfellowship, and 
the beauty of holiness.”—Church Union. 

‘« For Christian solace and helpfulness this book of Canon Hol- 
land’s cannot, among recent publications, be excelled.” 

—Hartford Post, 


HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY, 


Descartes and His School. 


By KUNO FISCHER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD AND REVISED GERMAN EDITION By 
J. P. GorDY, PH.D. EDITED BY NOAH PoRTER, D.D., LL.D. 


I VOL., 8v0, $3.50. 


FROM THE INTRODUCTION BY NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


Among the many histories of Philosophy for which we are indebted to modern research, the History of Modern Philosophy by 
Professor Kuno Fischer, of Heidelberg, is conspicuous for the courage with which the author grapples with the difficulties of his task and 


the success with which he overcomes them. 


He is uniformly clear, spirited, and exhaustive. 


He is also popular in the best sense of the 


term, being neither technical nor abstract beyond the necessities imposed by his theme, and connecting with the thorough and masterly 


discussion of schools and opinion as much of personal and general historic interest as would be expected or desired. 


For these reasons 


his history is, perhaps, more readable than any other, and is uniformly confessed by competent critics, whether friendly or otherwise, to 


be eminently attractive and exciting to the general student. 


“It seems to us the best history of the sort that is accessible in 
the English tongue.”—//art/ord Courant. 

“It ts difficult to exaggerate the importance of this work. The 
author is remarkable for the lucidity, order and thoroughness of his 
expositions, and is by far the best historian of modern philosophy.” 

— Boston Beacon. 


** As done into good and clear English by Dr. Gordy, it has a 
combination of excellent qualities that can be found in no other 
similar work. It is at the same time exhaustive and not tedious, 
popular in the best sense of the word, and yet accurate and schol- 
arly—a thoroughly readable, trustworthy, and improving history of 
modern speculative thought,”’—Prof. GeorGe T. Lapp. 


The Self-Revelation of God. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, 
COLLEGE. 


*¢ Such a work is not brought out in a day, but is the growth of years 
of professional study and reflection. He who reads it may not 
agree with every opinion presented, but will nevertheless perceive 
that he ‘is in a current all the while, and that it is a steady and 
strong one. Few books on Apologetics have been recently pro- 
duced, that will be more influential and formative upon the mind of 
the theological or philosophical student, ormoreuseful. . . . We 
hope that it may have a wide circulation, especially in the colleges 
of the land. It is calculated to influence opinions and to influence 
them truthfully, seriously, ard strongly.”—Prof. Witiiam G. T. 
Suepp, D.D., in the Presbyterian Review. 


Realistic Philosophy. 


D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN YALE 
I VOL., VO, UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM.” 


$3.50. 


“*We do not know a better work among recent publications than 
this one for building up old hopes and giving new strength to one’s 
faith. The book is thoroughly evangelic. fresh, and well wrought 
out. It is a valuable contribution to our American theology.” 

—BtsHop Hurst, 7 Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

‘*It is a book which must be read, and which when read, in our 
opinion, will be assigned by the most competent and candid scholars 
to the front rank of modern philosophical and theological literature. 
Indeed, we doubt whether any book has appeared in this century 
surpassing this work of Dr. Harris, in real intellectual power and 
permanent value.”—Christian Thought. 


DEFENDED IN A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. By JAMES McCosH, D.D., LL.D. 2 VOLS., 12M0. 


VoL. 1, EXPOSITORY. 


‘* The two volumes illustrate in the highest degree two kinds of 
excellence—the merit of masterly statement and of acute criticism. 
Truth is made simple, error is easily detected. We mean 
it as a compliment to the distinguished Princeton President, when 
we commend his recent philosophical works to the beginner as well 
as to the mature thinker. Their clarity and simplicity of thought, 
their plainness of diction and richness of illustration, make them a 
royal road to philosophical learning.”— The Evangelist. 

**Dr. McCosh, is by general consent one of the ablest living 
expositors of intellectual philosophy in its several subdivisions. 
We can promise the student as well as the general reader, 


VOL. 2, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL. 


EACH, $1.50. 


not only real instruction and clear presentation of matters, but also 
attractive reading.”—New York Times. 

“The style is so clear and direct, the presentation of the whole 
subject is so natural and forcible, that many persons who habitually 
ignore discussions of abstract topics, would be charmed into a new 
intellectual interest by giving Dr. McCosh’s work a careful con- 
sideration.”—. Y. Observer. 

“This work is not unlikely to prove in the end the most useful 
popular service which Dr. McCosh has rendered to the cause of 
right thinking and to sound philosophy of life.” — Zhe /ndependent. 











The Essentials of Perspective. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS DRAWN BY THE AUTHOR. By L. W. MILLER, PRINCI- 
PAL OF THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA. 
I VOL., OBLONG 8VO, $1.50. 


This book is such a manual as has long been desired for the guidance of art students and for self 
instruction. It contains as much information about the science of perspective as the artist or draughts- 
man ever has occasion to make use of, except under the most unusual conditions. The point of view 
throughout is that of the artist rather than the merely scientific theory of the art. ‘The instructions are 
clearly set forth, free from all unessential or merely theoretical discussion, and the principles are’ 
vividly enforced by a large number of attractive drawings by the author, which illustrate every phase 
of his teachings. : 


Epochs of Modern History. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND EUROPE AT SUCCESSIVE 
EPOCHS SUBSEQUENT TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA. EDITED BY EDWARD E. Morris, 
J. SURTEES PHILLPOTTS, AND C. COLBECK. 17 VOLS., 16MO, WITH 74 MAPS, PLANS, AND 
TABLES. SOLD SEPARATELY. PRICE PER VOL., $1.00. THE SET, ROXBURGH STYLE, GILT 
Top, IN Box, $17.00. 


The Early Tudors. Just Published. 
HENRY VII.; HENRY VIII. By C. E. MOBERLY. WITH FOUR MAPS. I VOL., 16Mo, $1.00. 
“It appears to me that the idea of ‘The Epochs’ is strictly in “The ‘Epochs of History’ seem to me to have been prepared 
harmony with the philosophy of history—namely, that great move- _ with knowledge and artistic skill to meet the wants of a large num- 
ments should be treated not according to narrow geographical and _ ber of readers.”—-Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D. 


national limits and distinction, but universally, according to their ‘The volumes contain the ripe results of the studies of men who 
place in the general life of the world.”—Bisnor Joun F, Hurst. are authorities in their respective fields.”—7he A ation. 


The Beginning of the Middle Ages. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. 
by R. W. Crurcn. 3y S. R. GARDINER. 
The Normans in Europe. ByA.H.Jouysox. The Puritan Revolution. ByS. R. Garprwer. 
The Crusades. By G. w. Cox. The Fall of the Stuarts. By Epwarp Hate. 
The Early Plantagenets. By W. Srvsss. The Age of Anne. By Epwaro E. Morris. 
Edward III. By W. Warsurrton. The Early Hanoverians. By EpwarpE. Morris. 
The Houses of Lancaster and York. Frederick the Great and the Seven 
By James GAIRDNER. Years’ War. By F. W. Loneman. 
The Early Tudors. By C. E. Moserty. The French Revolution and First 
The Era of the Protestant Revolution. Empire. By Witt1am O’Connor Morris. 
np Semana Same. The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. 
The Age of Elizabeth. By M. Creicuton. By Justin McCartny. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


A SERIES OF BOOKS NARRATING THE HISTORY OF GREECE AND ROME, AND OF THEIR 
RELATIONS TO OTHER COUNTRIES AT SUCCESSIVE EPOCHS. EDITED By G. W. Cox AND 
CHARLES SANKEY. II VOLS., I16MO, WITH 41 MAPS AND PLANS. SOLD SEPARATELY. 
PRICE PER VOL., $1.00. THE SET, ROXBURGH STYLE, GILT TOP, IN Box, $11.00. 


Troy—Its Legend, History, and Liter- Early Rome. By w. Inve. 
ature. By S. G. W. Bexyamun. Rome and Carthage. By R. Boswortu Smt. 
The Greeks and Persians. By G. w. Cox. The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. 
The Athenian Empire. By G. w. Cox. By A. H. BEESLy. 
The Spartan and Theban Supremacies, The Roman Triumvirates. 


By Caries SANKEY, By CHARLES MERIVALE. 
The Macedonian Empire. The Early Empire. By W. Wore Caves. 
By A. M. Curreis. Age of the Antonines. By W. Worrs Caress. 











The Story of a New York House. 


By H. C. BUNNER. ILLUSTRATED BY A. B. FROST. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


Mr. Bunner’s story has had the rare good fortune to meet the universal commendation of all 
classes of novel-readers. The scene is for the most part laid in old New York, though the story 
follows the varying fortunes of an old family mansion down almost to the present; and the whole has 
the attractiveness which attaches only to a field of fiction absolutely new. It need hardly be said that 
Mr. Bunner has made the most of his opportunity; he has written a story of such poetical charm and 
beauty that it will always hold its place as the first and best picture of life in New York as it existed 
three-quarters of a century ago. It is a worthy contribution to literature in the best sense of the word, 


“©The Story of a New York House’ introduces the reader to “*Mr. Bunner’s ‘ Story of a New York House’ shows a more 
the city of eighty years ago, ata time when the Battery was the careful and delicate finish than anything he has yet written. It 
fashionable pleasure-ground of the city, and when the north side would seem that he intends to take up the romance of a great city 
ofthe City Hall was being constructed of red sandstone, instead where Washington Irving left it, and preserve for usa picture of 
of marble, because red sandstone was cheap, and none buta few manners and customs in the early part of the present century. It 
suburbans would ever look down upon it from above Chambers it evident that Mr. Bunner's antiquarianism is not to obscure his 
Street. It is a most interesting story and is charmingly illustrated.” humanity. We are to have real people in the old houses, with real 

—Boston Transcript. hearts under their ancient clothes.”"—Zz/e. 


Dr. Sevier. 


By GEORGE W. CABLE. A NEW.AND CHEAPER EDITION, UNIFORM WITH ‘‘ OLD CREOLE 
Days,” AND ‘‘ THE GRANDISSIMES.” I VOL., 12MO, $1.25; ALSO IN PAPER, 50 CTS. 


‘There are few living American writers who can reproduce for us ‘Mr. Cable has therare gift of keen observation united to a great 
more perfectly than Mr. Cable does, in his best moments, the descriptive power. . + . His stories display an inventive genius 
speech, the manners, the whole social atmosphere of a remote time which ranks the author among the best of our modern writers.’ 
and a peculiar people. Characters stand out from his pages with a —Christian Intelligencer. 
life-like distinctness ; and in their dialogue we hear the very tones “‘In Mr. Cable we recognize the ‘innocence of eye’ which marks 
of their voice, and catch the eccentricities of their accent. A the true limner; the fineness of ear which catches every whisper of 
delicious flavor of humor penetrates his stories.’ the forest and every intonation of the human voice; and with these 

—New York Tribune. the fire of real genius, which fuses all the thoughts of the artist into 


one living entity.”—Boston Advertiser. 
The Merry Men, 


AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. I VOL., 12MO, CLOTH, 
$1.00; PAPER, 35 CTS. 


**The tales are equal, and at times superior, to the best of the ***The Merry Men’ exhibits the imaginative school in its most 
author’s other work.”—Christian Union. advantageous light. The creative power is masterly and skilled, 
‘*The stories all display the power and originality which the the conception original, thoroughly human and possible, and the 
critics long ago discovered in Mr, Stevenson’s work.’ execution finished. ‘Ihe reader is swept along by the current of a 
—Pittsburgh Post. well sustained narrative, his pulse quickens at its unexpected 
‘There is assuredly no writer in the English language to-day _ developments, and his esthetic sense is delighted by the ease and 
who can alternately touch the springs of tears and laughter as does olish of the achievement. In ‘’The Merry Men’ Mr. Stevenson 
this man, who weaves as delicious fancies as ever passed through as equalled the refinement and strength of his best work.” 
the brain of a little child."—PAilade lphia Times. —N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


The Jesuit’s Ring. 


A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. By A. A. HAYES. 12MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 50 CTS. 


“The conception of the story is excellent. It indicates a scholar- “Mr. Hayes has certainly well fulfilled one of the first duties of 
ly research, a sensitiveness to artistic literary effect, and a fine a romance writer, which is to tell an interesting story. He has 
power of selection in material. The book will rank among the best ingeniously combined antique legend and modern reality by a 
and most interesting of summer novels.” —Aoston Traveller, thread of connection between the Jesuit missionary settlement of 

‘*A novel which deserves popularity, and will be read by tourists Saint Sauveur and the contemporary life of Bar Harbor, and bya 
and those familiar with the localities described in ‘The Jesuit’s device which is fanciful but not too fantastic, he has managed to 
Ring.’ The story couples the early history of Mount Desertwith carry the romantic quality all through the diversified narrative.” 
the present. Itis a thoroughly enjoyable romance, and will prove —New York Tribune. 
interesting to every one.” —Soston Times. 


A Child of the Century. 


By JoHN T. WHEELWRIGHT. I VOL., I2MO, CLOTH, $1.00; PAPER, 50 CTS. 


‘It is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable of the recent publica- “ Ttis a particularly creditable piece of work, and Mr. Wheelwright 
tions in the line of fiction. It is a well-drawn story of modern life, signs his name to one ofthe most entertaining novels of the year. 
dealing largely with some of the political questions of the day, and - + « There is a seriousness about it, in spite of a light vein 
the characters are varied and interesting throughout. . . . We which runs throughout, that commends it to the thoughtful and 
close the book with a sense of keenest enjoyment.” intelligent reader.” — Washington Capital, 

—Boston Times. 
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PopuLaR Books IN Paper Covers. 





Frank R. Stockton. 


George W. Cable. . 


Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. 


George Parsons Lathrop. 
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Brander Matthews. . 


Brander Matthews.) 
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EARLIER STORIES: LINDSEY’S LUCK, 30 cents; PRETTY 
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STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, 25 cents. 
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THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES AND FABLES. 


35 cents. 


50 cents. 


AN ECHO OF PASSION, 50 cents. 
NEWPORT ; A NOVEL. 
IN THE DISTANCE, 50 cents. 


GUERNDALE ; AN OLD STORY, 50 cents. 


50 cents. 


A SECRET OF THE SEA, AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 
IN PARTNERSHIP: STUDIES IN STORY-TELLING, 50 cents. 
THE JESUIT’S RING. A ROMANCE OF MOUNT DESERT. 


50 cents. 
A CHILD OF THE CENTURY. 50 cents. 
FIRST SERIES, SECOND SERIES, Each complete, 50 cents, 
THE DIAMOND LENS, AND OTHER STORIES. 50 cents. 
THE MARK OF CAIN, 25 cents. 
AN AMERICAN FOUR-IN-HAND IN BRITAIN, 25 cents. 


ACROSS THE CHASM. A NOVEL. 50 cents. 


THE AMERICA’S CUP, Jllustrated. 50 cents. 


THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT, WITH 
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JOHN BULL AND HIS ISLAND. 50 cents. 
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Illustrated. so cents. 
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vertisement be sent 


$1.65 


we will send you Seven (7) colored Plates and Thirtee 

(18) issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruction 

= Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, etc., 
also Thirteen (18) large pattern papenements, for em- 

broidery, carving or other art work, tull working size. 

These are the issues from January TO JULY, 1887. The seven 

colored plates are as follows— 

Decorative Screen Panel *‘ Birds and Apple Blos- 
somes” very large (size 29x12'4 in.), one of three. Study 
of Birds (size 2 20x14 in.', 2 different charming studies 
suitable for hand screen, tile, fan, for water or mineral 
colors. Wild A ples (size 20x14 in.), a bold and brilliant 
double-pa; e study of red apples and leaves. Narcissus, 
(size 13x10}4 in.), delicate and refined study of white Easter 
biossoms. Decorative Screen Panel, birds and apple 
blossoms, very large [size 29x12'5 in.] second of three. 
Study ofa Head {size 13x10'4 in.] an artistic reproduction 
after Henner, and a Landscape by JULIAN Rix (size 22x15 
in.)—a woodland scene, “By the old ae poe 

— hos interchange costs only 8.00 a year and 
ie ach 8 colored plates and 26 numbers. 

AMPLE Ory with a sample colored plate, either 
Study of Dogwood (20 in. x14 in ) or **Marine V lew” by 
E. Moran, [size 20 in, x 14 in.], sent for only 20 cents. Our 
illustrated catalogue of color ed studies an specimen copy 
of HOME DECORATION, a 16-5 journal on furnishing and 
beautifying homes, beautitul y illustrated, sent for 5 cents 
in stamps. No free copies. Address, 

we. WHITLOCK, Bt gw pig 


Mention this pape: . 22d st. N. Y. 





Quarterly Art 
Magazine. 


THE CONNOISSEUR, 
Published by BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


12th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, at 50 cents 
a year, contains for Spring, an ETCHING by Ferris of 


Meissonier’s ‘‘ Halberdier,” and ilNustrated articles on 
Recent English Architecture, Hints from Great Painters, 
Art Bronzes, Chippendale Furniture. also Original Poems, 
Art Notes, etc. Sample Copies 15 cents. 
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BETTER THAN GOLD. 


That book in many eyes doth show the glory, 
That in gold clasps, locks in the golden ton. — Shakespeare, 





There is a jewel which no Indian mine can buy, 

No chemic art can counterfeit ; 

It makes man rich in greatest Pp overty, 

Makes water wine, turns wooden cups "to gold.— Wilbye. 


That jewelis good housekeeping, a necessary 
and all-powerful element in the preparation of a specific 
for the perfection of Home Life, and for the curing of 
the worst ills to which man and womankind are heirs. 

To tell where that jewel may be found, and how it 
may be made bright and kept beautiful is the mission 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, ‘‘ Conducted in the Inter- 
ests of the Higher Life of the Household, for the Homes 
of the World,”’ numbering among its long list of practi- 
cal and distinguished contributors, the best and most 
noted writers of the day, on subjects pertaining to 
housekeeping and home-making. 

GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is published every other 
Saturday, Twenty-Six numbers a year, quarto form, 
finely illustrated, handsomely printed, a Welcome Guest 
in every Home into which it enters. 


$2.50 A Year, Single Copies ro Cents. 
For SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 











‘‘ The most remarkable book ever produced upon the subject of Arctic explorations.” 
—JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 


THREE YEARS OF ARCTIC SERVICE 


An Account of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84 


AND THE ATTAINMENT OF THE 


FARTHEST NORTH. 


The first full and authorized account of the most important and successful Arctic Exploration ever made. 
Magnificently Illustrated with over 150 Engravings, Maps, and Charts. 


By Lieutenant A. W. GREELY, U.S.A., 


Commanding the Expedition. 








HIGH INDORSEMENT. 


From Hon. CHARLES P. DALY, President of the Ameri- | From Hon. SAMUEL BLATCHFORD, Justice U. S. 


can Geographical Society. 

«Lieutenant Greely's narrative is one of the most interesting 
accounts that I have read of Arctic exploration. The book is 
exceedingly well written, the story is modestly told, and the 
illustrations and general celting-ap of the work are admirable.” 


Chie # Anhy 


From Hon. J. W. POWELL, Director U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

“ Greely’s ‘Three Years of Arctic Service’ is a clear account 
of the methods of Arctic life and research and a vivid picture 
ofits perils. One of the great merits of the book consists in 
the illustrations with which it abounds, all of which are truthful 
and instructive, many of them being taken from photographs. 
Lieutenant Greely has rendered royal service to the cause of 
scientific exploration by the history which he has given us.” 


From DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, Esq., New York. 


“The ‘Three Years of Arctic Service,’ by Lieutenant Greely, 
should be read by every person who feels an interest in polar 
researches, scientific explorations, or heroic endeavor and self- 
sacrifice. It is not often that I find time to read a book from 
beginning toend. I took up this book with the intention of 
glancing over it, but when I had begun to read, I could not 
lay it down until I had finished the last page.” 





Supreme Court. 

“T have read with intense interest Lieutenant Greely’s book 
giving a history of his three years’ Arctic service with the 
brave men who were under his charge. It is a record of 
heroism of which the American Nation may well be proud, 
told with a modesty which well becomes a true soldier.” 


Pasrhetateaf dd 


From D. C. GILMAN, LL.D., President of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

‘««For the services which were required in the Lady Franklin 
Bay Expedition, Lieutenant Greely, although not a seaman, 
bad some unusual qualifications. His physical, intellectual, 
and moral qualities, as the sequel proved, were adequate to 
his great responsibilities, and the modest record which he has 
now published exhibits with great accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness the various aspects of his expedition.” 


Lyrram- 


From Professor J. RUSSELL SOLEY, U.S. N. 


“It is a book of absorbing interest, and as an addition toour 
knowledge of the Arctic, with its fall and clear presentation of 
facts, and its admirable reproductions of photographs, has a 
value beyond any preceding volume of Arctic literature ; 
while, as a record of pluck, persistence, and resolute effort 
under adverse circumstances, it has an intense human pogo 
to which no man or woman with human sympathies can be 


insensible.” 





Two VOLUMES. 


PRICES AND STYLES 
OF BINDING. 


Extra Cloth, per volume, 


Sheep, Marbled Edges, per volume, 6.00 


LARGE OCTAVO. 


Half Morocco, Gilt, per volume, $8.00 
Full Morocco, Gilt, per volume, 10.00 


‘ $5.00 





Sold only by subscription. 


Delivered to any part of the United States free of charge. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 


743 & 745 BROADWAY, N. 








‘BOOKS: ee 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ROYAL LIVES. 


Gleanings at Berlin, and from the Lives of their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Germany. 
By DOROTHEA ROBERTS. With Numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt top, $2.25, 
“* This deeply interesting work. . . . Much praise is due to the author of this work for the intelligence with which she has 
collected in a limited agg all the principal facts of these ‘Two Royal Lives.’ In accomplishing this task an ‘earnest purpose’ hag 
been united to real ability, and a genuine admiration for the characters of the princes so faithfully portrayed.”—Morning Post, 


POPULAR TALES AND FICTIONS. 


heir Migrations and Transformations. 
Their Migrat 17; tions, 


By W. A. CLOUSTON. 2 vols., post Svo, upwards of 1,000 
pages, half Koxburgh, $10.00. By ELIZABETH RACHEL CHAPMAN, Author of “The 
CONTENTS: Introduction; Origin and Diffusion of Popular New Godiva,” “A Tourist Idyl,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
Tales, etc.; Invisible Caps and Cloaks; Gold-Producing $2.00 4 
Animals; Dragons and Monstrous Birds; Bird-Maidens; The aapibig 
Hare and the Tortoise; Aladdin’s Wonderful weg e 
Hunchback and the Fairies; The Enchanted Horse; Demon 
Enclosed in a Bottle; Contracts with the Evil One, etc.; 
Whittington and his Cat; Llewellyn and his Dog Gellart ; The 
Three Hunchbacks, etc.; Chaucer’s ‘‘Pardoner’s Tale,” etc.; 
Appendices; Full, Complete Index, etc. 


STUDIES IN ITALIAN LITERATURE, 


; Classical and Modern, also The Legend of “ Il Cenacolo,” a Poem. 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE. 1 vol., crown 8vo, vellum, red cdges, $2.40. 


CONTENTS: The Paradise of Dante; Petrarch; Tasso; The Prince Printers of Italy; The Italian Drama; Manzoni, etc., 
etc.; The Legend of Il Cenacolo, etc. 
“‘ Miss Phillimore’s praiseworthy and painstaking studies.’’—Atheneum. 











A COMTIST LOVER, 


And Other Studies. 


“Of these miscellanies, the first and most important .. . 
is of singular value. Miss Chapman’s mind is largely occupied 
with ethical and social questions, and to the consideration of 
them she brings a judgment alwa;s sympathetic and never harsh, 
a clear apprehension and a noble emotion. . . . The note of 
heartbreak which runs through the conversation deepens its 
sacredness to the point of tragedy.”—Bradford Observer, 











CAPITAL. 


A Critical Analysis of Capitalist Production. 


By KARL MARX. Translated from the Third German edition 
by SAMUEL MoorE and EDWARD AVELING, and edited by 


FREDERICK ENGELS. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $12.00. 
“The Bible of the working classes.” 


JOTTINGS FROM JAIL. 


Notes and Papers on Prison Matters. 
By Rev. J. W. HORSLEY, M.A., Oxon, late (and last) Chaplain 
of H.M. Prison Clerkenwell. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


“‘The volume is crammed with facts, figures, reminiscences, 
and suggestions.”—Christian World, 





A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, OF 


THE PERFECT WAY; 


Or, The Finding of Christ. (Now First Published under the Authors’ names.) 
By ANNA KINGSFORD, M.D. (Paris), and EDWARD MAITLAND, B.A. (Cantab). Square, royal 8vo, cloth, uncut, tinted 


paper, $3.75. 





THE STONE LORE OF SYRIA 


Canaanite, Phenician, Hebrew, Jewish and Samari- 


tan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzantine, Aralian, 

Period of Crusades. 

By m= REGNIER CONDER, C.E. Crown &vo, cloth, 
00. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ WORK IN THE HOLY LAND. 


A Record and a Summary. 
June 22, 1865—June 22, 1886. Published for the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund. In 1 vol., large crown 
8vo, with 50 illustrations, $1.25. 


** Likely to prove of invaluable service to all those who are 
interested in work in the Holy Land.”—Zecord, 





MODERN HINDUISM. 


Being an Account of the Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. By W. J. WILKINS, of the London Missionary 


Society, Author of “‘ Hindu Mythology—Vedic and Puranic.” 


GENERAL CONTENTS: Early Life.—Birth and Ceremonies— 
The Hundu Home—The Guru, and Initiation into Hinduism. 

aa Sects.—Vedantism—The Vaishnava—Saivite—Saktas, 
etc., etc. 


Demy Svo, cloth, $5.25. 
Caste.— 
Worship.—Private—Tem ple—Festivals— Pilgrimages, etc. 
Woman.—Her Positioo— Marriage Ceremonies—Widows—Sati. 
Morails.—Death—Shradha, and Future Judgment. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-748 Broadway, New York. 











SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume of the Biographies of the Great Artists. 


40 Wood-cuts. 





CLAUDE LORRAIN. 


CLAUDE GELLEE LE LORRAIN. By Owen J. DULLEA. 
Crown 8vo, blue decorated cloth, $1.25. 


With 8 Full-page Tinted Illustrations, and 


All previous volumes of this series of Illustrated Biographies on hand, viz.: at $1.25 per volume, 


ALBRECHT DURER. By R. F. Heath. 

CLAUDE LE LORRAIN. By Owen 
J. Dullea. 

FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. 

FRA ANGELICO, MASACCIO, and 
BOTTICELLI. 

FRA BARTOLOMMEO, ALBER- 
TINELLI, and ANDREA DEL 
SARTO. 

GAINSBOROUGH and CONSTABLE. 

GIOTTO. By Harry Quilter. 


HANS HOLBEIN. By Joseph Cundall. 

HOGARTH. By Austin Dobson. 

LANDSEER. By F. G. Stevens. 

LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

LITTLE MASTERS OF GERMANY. 
By W. B. Scott. 

MANTEGNA and FRANCIA. 

MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 
By Clement. 

OVERBECK. By J. B. Atkinson. 

RAPHAEL. By N. D’Anvers. 








REMBRANDT. By J. W. Mollett. 
REYNOLDS. By F. S. Pulling. 
RUBENS. By C. W. Kett. 
TINTORETTO. By W. R. Osler. 
TITIAN. By R. F. Heath. 
TURNER. By Cosmo Monkhouse. 
VANDYCK and HALS. By P. R. Head. 
VELAZQUEZ. By E. Stowe. 
VERNET and DELAROCHE. By J. 
R. Rees. 
WILKIE. By J. W. Mollett. 


Also at $1 OO—CORREGGIO, DELLA ROBBIA and CELLINI, GHIBERTI and DONATELLO, LAWRENCE and ROMNEY, 
MEISSONIER, MURILLO, WATTEAU. 


SPORTS AND ANECDOTES OF BYGONE DAYS. 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, Italy, and the Sunny South. 


By C. T. S. Brrch Reynarpson, Author of ‘‘ Down the Road.” 


Color. Demy 8vo, cloth, $4.50. 





With numerous II]lustrations in 








SOME NEW VOLUMES IN 





BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE WEALTH OF NATIONS. 


By ADAM SmiTH, LL.D. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition, with an Introduction by E. BELFORT Bax, Author of ‘‘A Hand- 


book to the History of Philosophy,” Translator of Kant’s ‘‘ Prolegomena,” etc. 





In two volumes. 


THE LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


Edited by her great-grandson, LORD WHARNCLIFFE. With Additions and Corrections derived from Original Manuscripts, 
Illustrative Notes, and a Memoir by W. Moy Tuomas. New Edition, Revised. In two volumes. 





CHRISTIAN ICONOGRAPHY ; or, The History of Christian 
Artin the Middle Ages. By the late A. N. Drpron. Trans- 
lated from the French by E. J. MILLINGTON, and completed, 
with Additions and Appendices, by M. Stokes. With 
numerous illustrations. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


GOETHE’S LETTERS TO ZELTER. With Extracts 
from those of Zelter to Goethe. Selected, Translated, and 
Annotated by A. D. COLERIDGE, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 
$1.40. 


HAUFF’S TALES. The Caravan—The Sheik of Alexandria 
—The Inn in the Spessart. Translated by S. MENDEL. 1 Vol. 
12mo, cloth, $1.40, 


HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. Including the Tour in 
the Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by FRANCIS STORR. With 
Appendices and Maps. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 40, 


HOFFMANN’S TALES. The Serapion Brethren. First 
Portion, containing Thirteen Tales. Translated from the 
German by Major A, EWING. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 





THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF HISTORICAL 
GEOLOGY. hy A. J. JUKES BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S., of the 
Geological Survey of England and Wales. With numerous 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $2.40. 


PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. Translated 
into English, with Notes and Index. By ARTHUR RICHARD 
SHILLETO, M.A. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND TEU- 
TONIC NATIONS. Translated by P. A. ASHWORTH, 
translator of Dr. Gneist’s ‘‘ History of the English Constitu- 
tion.” 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


TALFOURD’S LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. With 
Explanatory Notes. New Edition, revised and greatly en- 
larged by W. CAREW Hazuitr. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.80. 


WERNER’S TEMPLARS IN CYPRUS. Translated by 
E. A. M. LEWIs. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 
‘*Werner was a Freemason, and his religious notions were, at 
the date of his writing this poem, of a theosophic order.” 
—Preface, 





*." The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 7438-748 Broadway, New York. 
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* EDUCATIONAL: 





New York Ciry, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day ScHOooL FoR YounG Lapres. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 
This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 

NEw YORK, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 

BROOKLYN, 26 Court Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 

WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 

Superior native teachers. Conversational lessons a specialty. 

In small classes, $10.00 per term. Also private instruction. 
Trial lessons free. Terms begin anytime. During summer 
teachers form classes in country. Write for particulars. 





NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Forty-thira year. Preparcs 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yale, or Harvard ; backward boys instructed privately. Place 
healthful, grounds ample, baseball, football, military drill, 
bowling alley, gymnasium. 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 





NEw YORK, Syracuse. 


Mrs. C. M. Wilkinson’s Home School 
FOR GIRLS. Number limited to ten. 


extras. School year begins Sept. 14, 1887. Refers to Hon. 


Abram 8. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, Rev. Henry Ward | 


Beecher, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Hon. Andrew D. White. 





NEw YORK CIty, 82 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School, (Established 1862.) 

FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Miss Day in charge. 

: New Yor«K Crry, 45 East 68th Street. 

Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 





LoaRDING AND 


NEw York City, 38 West 59th Street. 
Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools. 





New York, Tarrytown. 
$250— At Mount 


SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. 


Hope __ Ladies’ 


| included in the course. 


| Business Sciences. 





$1000 per year. No | 





New YORK City, 6 and 8 East 53d Street. 


Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day ScHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1997, 





NEw YoRK—PHILADELPHIA—CHICAGO—CINCINNATI—S4y 
FRANCISCO. 

Maven’s Short-Mand and Type-Writ- 
ING COLLEGES give skill for office ae in THREE Monta 
to all-day pupils. No failures by Haven’s _—_. Same facil. 
ities at each College. Pamphlets Free. HAVEN’S COLLEGEs: 
793 Broadway, New York; 1322 Chestnut St., Philadelphia: 
139 Madison St., Chicago; 129 West Fifth St., Cincinnatj: 
23 Kearny St., San Francisco. 





_ New York Crry, 53 East sith Street, Cor. Park Ave, 
Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 


All departments under competent teachers and professors, 
French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting and Drawing 





PHILADELPHIA, 1200 Chestnut Street. 
College of Commerce. The Leading Schoolot 
Open all the year. Students enrolled at 
Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement, 
_Tuos. J. . PRICKETT, d -resident, 


any time. 





New York City, 25 Union Square, care WM. A. Ponp & (0, 
Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 


Instruction. Mr. BerG makes a specialty of Revising and 
Arranging Musical Manuscript. 





: MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 
Williston Seminary Prepares Boys for any Col 
lege or Higher Scientific School. Catalogues and Illustrate: 
Article on By ee Address REV. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, 
Principal. Late Master Boston Latin School. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
Boston University Law School. 
For Circular, address the Dean, EpmMunD H. BENNETT. 


3 PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
Bishopthorpe. A Church School for Girls. 19th 


year. Pupils prepared for College. F. I. Watsu, Principal. 
Semper Fidelis. Fideli Certa Merces. (School Legend.) 


NEw Yor Crry, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). ’ 
Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin's 


= FOR GIRLS (late Miles. Charbonnier’s), formerly in 
| Paris. 


Resident pupils received. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
ern Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in propor- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


To Increase Your Salary 


Increase your worth to your employer. 
This you can do by learning 


come QUICK AT FIGURES. 


become 

This is fully set forth in a book by that title, which comprises 
the shortest, quickest, and best methods of business calcula- 
tions. It also includes numerous useful tables. 

«“T use your Grouping Method of Addition altogether, with 
jess liability to error than the old method.” 

«Your Sliding Method for Multiplication is the best I have 
ever seen.” 

Price $1.00, post-paid. All Dealers, 


NIMS & KNIGHT, 
TROY, N. Y. 














i Habla V. Espanol ? 
Parlez-Vous Frangais? 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch? 
Parlate Italiano? 


IN TEN WEEKS 


you can, at your own home, by 
Dr. Richard 8S. Rosenthal’s 


MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, 
Italian or German. 

Specimen Copy, Spanish, French, German 
or Italian, 25 Cents. 

All subscribers—$5 00 for each language--be- 
come actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who corrects 
all exercises, and corresponds with them in regard 
to any difficulties which may occur. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., 
Herald Building. Boston, Mass. 





THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. | 

A new Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
London, and 23 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 











Columlia College, 


New York City. 





Columbia College, chartered In 1754 as King’s College, reorganized as Columbia College in 1787, now comprises six 
separate schools, viz.: Arts (the original college), Mines, Law, Political. Science, Library Economy, Medicine. 

SCHOOL OF ARTS,—The course for the first two years is obligatory, except that ohoice is allowed between German 
and French, one of which must be taken. Modern languages are taught throughout the entire course. The studies of the 
junior year are partly, and those of the senior year wholly, elective. The subjects of election in the senior year comprise 
Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Anglo-Saxon, English, German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Icelandic, history of philosophy, 
constitutional history, geology and lithology, botany, mathematics, astronomy theoretical and practical, light, sound, higher 
physics, chemistry and laboratory work in qualitative analysis. 

There is a Collegiate Course for Women, equivalent to the course given to young men, to be pursued under the gen- 
eral direction of the faculty of the college but not at the college. Students in this course are examined from time to time, 
and, on the satisfactory completion of a full course, may receive the degree of bachelor of arts, and may also become 
candidates for higher degrees. 

Teachers and others engaged in indispensable occupations which interfere with class hours may, under certain con- 
ditions, become candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts, without being held to attendance on class exercises. 

Special Students are received in any year and permitted to select such courses as they may choose and may be 
found qualified to enter upon. 

There is a Graduate Department in which instruction is given to graduates of this and other colleges in a wide 
range of subjects, embracing advanced courses in languages and literatures ancient and moderf, mathematics and 
the mathematical sciences, philosophy, law, history, the natural se‘:aces, methods of research in chemistry and physics, 
practical work in the astronomical observatory, etc. A studenc in this department may attend a single course, or any 
number of courses ; he may, also, at his option, enter as candidate for the degree of master of arts, doctor of letters, doctor 
of science, or doctor of philosophy. 

SCHOOL OF MINES,.—The system of instruction includes seven parallel courses of study, each leading to a degree, 
viz.: mining engineering, civil engineering, sanitary engineering, metallurgy, geology and paleontology, analytical and 
applied chemistry, architecture. 

The plan of instruction includes lectures and recitations in the several departments of study; practice in the 
chemical, mineralogical, blowpipe, metallurgical, and architectural laboratories; field and underground surveying ; geodetic 
surveying; practice and study in mines, mills, machine shops, and foundries; projects, estimates and drawings, for the 
working of mines and for the construction of metallurgical, chemical, and other works; reports on mines, industrial estab- 
lishments, and field geology. 

Candidates for the first class, at its formation, must not be less than 18 years of age; and candidates for advanced 
standing must have a correspondingly greater age. 

SCHOOL OF LAW.—The course of study occupies two years, and is so arranged that a complete view is given 
during each year of the subjects pursued. The plan of study comprises the various branches of common law, equity, 
commercial, international, and constitutional law, and medical jurisprudence. 

The admission of applicants who are candidates for a degree is regulated as follows: All graduates of literary 
colleges are admitted without examination. Other candidates must be examined. Applicants who are not candidates for 
a degree are admitted without a preliminary examination. / 

SCHOOL OF POLITICAL SCIENCE.—The prime aim of this school is the development of all branches of the 
political sciences. It offers eight courses in political and constitutional history, seven in political economy, five in constitu- 
tional and administrative law, four in diplomacy and international law, three in Roman law and comparative jurispru- 
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THE DEVELOPMENT 


AND THE LIVERPOOL EXHIBITION 


By Commander F. E. 


[vr is a wonderful fact in the swift ex- 
pansion of mechanical knowledge and 
appliances of the last hundred years 
that while for unknown ages the wind 
was the only propelling force used for 
purposes of navigation, apart from the 
rude application of power through oars 
worked by men, the whole scheme of 
steam transport has grown, practically, 
to its present wonderful perfection 
within the lifetime of men yet living. 

Of course, the idea, as is that of all 
eveat inventions, was one of slow growth. 
It cropped up at various stages through 
the eighteenth century, and there are 
faint evidences of gropings in this direc- 
tion in the latter part of the seventeenth ; 
but these latter were not much more 
definite than the embodiment of the idea 
of the telegraph in Puck’s girdle round 
the earth, and the evidence that men 
really thought of propelling boats by 
steam is very meagre until we come to 
the pamphlet written by Jonathan Hulls, 
in 1737, in which he gave utterance to a 
very clear and distinct idea in the mat- 
ter. It struggled through a very back- 
ward infancy of fifty years and more, 
certain memorable names appearing now 
and then to help it along, as that of 
Watt (without whose improvements in 
the steam-engine it must still have 
remained in swaddling-clothes), Fitch, 
De Joutiroy, Rumsey, Symington, and 
finally Fulton, who, however much he 
may have learned from his predecessors, 
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has unquestionably the credit of putting 
afloat the first commercially successful 
steamboat. He is thus worthy of all the 
honor accorded him: much of it came 
too late, as he died at the comparatively 
early age of fifty, after passing through 
the harassments which seem naturally 
to lie in the path of the innovator. 


A graphic history of the wonderful 
changes wrought in this great factor of 
the world’s progress was set forth dur- 
ing the summer of 1886, at the Inter- 
national Exhibition at Liverpool, where, 
by model and drawing, the various steps 
were made more completely visible and 
tangible than, perhaps, ever before. 
True, the relics of the earlier phases’ of 
the steamship age, when its believers 
were but few and generally of small ac- 
count, were sparse, but the exhibits of 
later models, from the date of the incep- 
tion of transatlantic traffic, preparations 
for which were begun in earnest by lay- 
ing down the steamship Great Western 
exactly fifty years ago, were frequent 
enough, and the whole of the steps in 
the development of the means of ocean 
traffic from then till now are sufficiently 
well shown. 

The exhibition, of course, did not 
confine itself to the steam eraalone. It 
even had a model of an Egyptian vessel, 
which was exhibited by the Liverpool 
Library Society, as taken from Thebes, 
and estimated to date about 1,500 years 
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B.c.,and which Moses himself might thus 
have seen. It was a long stretch, how- 
ever, to the next in date, as no others 
antedated 1700 av. There were many 
of the handsome and dignified eigh- 
teenth-century men-of-war, built at a 
time when men began to preserve a rec- 
ord of their work in the miniature ships 
which are now es- 
teemed an essen- 
tial addition to 
almost every ves- 
sel of importance 
put afloat. Firms 
now exist whose 
only business it is 
to make the va- 
rious minute fit- 
tings—the ports, 
chains, anchors, 








Engines of the Comet. 


blocks, etc.—of the Lilliputian craft, so 


that every detail of the original is given 


with an exact verisimilitude in very often 
most beautiful and elaborate work. 

It would have been very interesting 
had the early struggles of the steam- 
boat been thus illustrated in extenso, but 
there is nothing of its concrete history 
earlier than a small model of the original 
Comet, built by Henry Bell, at Glas- 
gow, in 1812, and so named because of 
the extraordinary comet of that year, 
and the engines of her successor, built 
in 1820. These recall, however, the ves- 
sel which was the first steamer engaged 
in passenger traffic in Europe, and are 
thus worthy of honor. 

In looking over the beautiful array 
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of models which thus represented almost 
every stage of progress in British steam- 
ship building, from the Comet on- 
ward, one cannot help regretting that 
an effort had not been made by our 
Government to bring together models, 
of which there must be some, at least, 
available, illustrative of our earlier prac- 
tice, particularly as there is much in it 
peculiar to us, and which would have 
been most interesting to the great pub- 
lic which visited the exhibition. Models 
of the Clermont ; of the Stevens experi- 
mental screw boat ; a later Mississippi 
steamer ; the Savannah—the first vessel 
using steam which ever crossed the At- 
lantic ; the Washington, the pioneer of 
regular transatlantic steam traffic under 
our flag ; the Adriatic ; the Hudson River 
and great Sound steamers of to-day, 
would, apart from any war- 

ship models of interest which 

could have been sent, have 

made a most interesting and 

attractive collection. The 

only things, however, which 

were visible were the draw- 

ings of a New York ferry-boat 

(the type of which, by the way, 

we owe to Fulton), so placed 

as to be scarcely discovera- 

ble. These boats are so typi- 

eal, so different from any- 

thing found in Europe, and 

so interesting to any student 

of steam ferriage, that a com- 

plete model of the boat and 

its ferry slip would have been 

a most satisfactory addition. 

Ships, both for war and for peaceful 
pursuits, of almost every European type 
were present, with the exception of the 
great armor-clads of France; but the 
examples I have just mentioned were 
certainly needed to round out the ex- 
hibition to a complete show of the vari- 
eties employed in passenger traffic. It 
must be remembered that the steamboat 
had in its earlier days a much greater 
extension in America than elsewhere. 
Our great rivers were an especially at- 
tractive field for its use. The Missis- 
sippi had but lately come under our 
control, and the beginning of the great 
tide of Western emigration and explo- 
ration was almost coincident with the 
steamboat’s advent, so that through 
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these favoring conditions it had a much 
more rapid growth among us than else- 
where. 

The display, however, of British mod- 
els was as complete as it could well be 
made. Private owners and builders, 
the Admiralty, and Lloyds’ Registry, 
united to make the collection a very 
complete and perfect one. Of conti- 
nental European exhibits, that of the 
Italian Government, which sent a very 
splendid collection of models of its great 
war-ships, was the most important. As- 
sociated with it was the exhibit of the 
Fratelli Orlando of Leghorn who have 
done much of both the public and pri- 
vate building of Italy. The only French 
exhibit was that of the Bureau Veritas, 
which followed the example of its Eng- 
lish rival, Lloyds, in making a very 
striking and instructive show. 
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and comprehensive as can be made in 
some time to come. It is one also in 
which Britain may well take pride, as, 
however great we ourselves were as 
pioneers or as more than equals in the 
beginning of the race, we have long 
since been distanced by our kinsmen, 
and we must refer to Great Britain to 
study the principal changes in hull and 
machinery of the last half-century. 


It is useless to draw comparisons be- 
tween the value of claims of precedence 
in the history of steam navigation. The 
fact that Fulton’s efforts finally started 
the world to building steamboats is in- 
disputable. All preceding cases were 
simply sporadic, and had none of the 
contagious power possessed by the ex- 
periments on the Hudson. Fulton him- 
self had already built six steamboats 
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The Great Western, from an old painting. 


The only exhibits of modern war-ships 
were those of England and Italy, unless 
we except the numerous vessels built for 
foreign powers by English builders. The 
remainder of the display was chiefly con- 
nected with the strife of commerce, and 
in this it is likely to remain as complete 


before one was built elsewhere than in 
America. His boats, too, from the be- 
ginning were of practical value, and not 
small experiments, the Clermont her- 
self being 136 feet long, 18 feet broad, 
7 feet deep, of 160 tons ; and the diam- 
eter of her wheels was 15 feet. 
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Cross-section of the Great Western. 


In 1809 the first steamboat, the Ac- 
commodation, was seen on the St. Law- 
rence, and in 1811 the first (built at 
Pittsburgh) appeared on the Mississip- 
pi. A year after this the Comet, already 
alluded to, was put upon the Clyde by 
Henry Bell. She was only 40 feet long 
on the keel, and 10} broad, with 2 
small paddle-wheels on each side, driven 
by a gearing which geared into a wheel 
on the axle of each set of paddle-wheels. 
Her original engines are still in exist- 
ence, and are deposited in the Museum 
at South Kensington, where they were 
set up by the same engineer (Mr. John 
Robertson) who placed them in the 
Comet. 

Fulton also has the honor of being 
the first to design- and build a war 
steamer, which for her time was a most 
remarkable production, and by far the 
largest steam vessel built before 1838. 
She was a fitting monument to the gen- 
ius of the man who unfortunately did 
not live to see her completion and suc- 
cessful trials. 

The Demologos, or Fulton the First, 
was laid down June 20, 1814, and 
launched October 29th of the same 
year. “Her dimensions were : length, 
150 feet; breadth, 56 feet ; depth, 20 
feet ; water-wheel, 16 feet diameter, 
length of bucket 14 feet, dip 4 feet; 
engine, 48-inch cylinder, 5 feet stroke ; 
boiler length 22 feet, breadth 12 feet, 
and depth 8 feet ; tonnage, 2,475.” 

The commissioners appointed to ex- 
amine her say in their report : 

“She is a structure resting upon two 
boats, keels separated from end to end 
by a canal 15 feet wide and 66 feet 
long. One boat contains the caldrons 
of copper to prepare her steam. The 
vast cylinder of iron, with its piston, 
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levers, and wheels, occupies a part of its 
fellow ; the great water-wheel revolves 
in the space between them; the main 
or gun deck supporting her armament 
is protected by a bulwark four feet 
ten inches thick of solid timber. This 
is pierced by 30 port-holes, to enable 
as many 32-pounders to fire red-hot 
balls. . . . She is rigged with 2 
short masts, each of which supports 
a large lateen yard and sails. She has 
2 bowsprits and jibs, and 4 rudders, 
2 at each extremity of the boat, so 
that she can be steered with either 
end foremost. Her machinery is calcu- 
lated for the addition of an engine which 
will discharge an immense column of 
water, which it is intended to throw 
upon the decks and through the ports 
of an enemy.” She was also intended 
to carry 4 100-pounders. 

She made her first trial on June 1, 
1815, and on the Fourth of July she 
steamed outside of Sandy Hook and back, 
a distance of 53 miles, in 8 hours and 
20 minutes. She was then supposably 


light, as it is stated that she was again 
tried September 11, 1815, with 26 of her 


guns on board, and ammunition and 
stores to bring her down to nearly 11 
feet draught. She steamed from 43 
to 5 miles an hour, Fulton having only 
promised 3, and may certainly be. con- 
sidered to have been a success. She 
was never commissioned, but was used 
as a receiving ship at New York until 
June 4, 1829, when she accidentally 
blew up. 

The general slowness with which men 
in the early part of the century received 
the idea of the mighty changes impend- 
ing may be recognized when we look 
over the few publications connected 
with navigation then published. Mind 
seemed to move more slowly in those 
days ; communication was tedious and 
difficult. Edinburgh was as far from 
London in length of time taken for 
the journey as is now New York from 
New Orleans; few papers were pub- 
lished ; there were no scientific journals 
of value; no great associations of men 
given to meeting and discussing scien- 
tific questions excepting the few pon- 
derous societies which dealt more in 
abstract questions than in the daily 
advances of the mechanical world. 
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It was thus that the steam vessel came 
slowly to the front, and that it took 
more than a third of the whole time 
which has elapsed since Fulton’s suc- 
cessful effort to convince men that it 
might be possible to carry on traftic by 
steam across the Atlantic. Dr. Lard- 
ner is almost chiefly remembered by his 
famous unwillingness to grant the pos- 
sibility of steaming directly from Liver- 
pool to New York; and by his remark, 
“As to the project, however, which was 
announced in the newspapers, of making 
the voyage directly from New York to 
Liverpool, it was, he had no hesitation 
in saying, perfectly chimerical, and that 
they might as well talk of making a 
voyage from New York or Liverpool to 
the moon.”* He strongly urged di- 
viding the transit by using Ireland as 
one of the intermediate steps, and go- 
ing thence to Newfoundland. He curi- 
ously limited the size of ships which 
might be used, and their coal-carrying 
powers. Though a philosopher, he did 
not seem to grasp that if the steamship 
had grown to what it was in 1835 from 
the small beginnings of 1807 it might 
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eral state of mind when in 1836 the 
Great Western Steamship Company was 
formed, from which really dates trans- 
atlantic traftic. 

A slight retrospect is necessary to en- 
able us to understand the status of 
steam at the time. Little really had 
been done beyond the establishment of 
coast, river, and lake navigation m the 
United States and coastwise traffic in 
Great Britain ; a few small vessels had 
been built for the British navy. In 1825 
the Enterprise (122 feet length of keel 
and 27 feet beam) had gone to Calcutta 
from London in 113 days, 10 of which 
had been spent in stoppages ; and steam 
mail communication with India was 
about being definitely established when 
the keel of the Great Western was laid. 

Up to this time America had under- 
gone much the greater development, 
both in number of steam vessels and 
tonnage. 

In 1829 our enrolled tonnage was 
54,037 tons, or rather more than twice 
that of the United Kingdom. Charles- 
ton and Savannah had regular steam 
communication with our northern ports. 


\ 


The Great Britain. 


grow even more, and its machinery 
be subject to development in later 
times as it had been in the earlier. 
Lardner seems to have typified the gen- 


* Report of Lecture in the Liverpool Albion, delivered 
in Liverpool, December, 1835. 


A few years later, in 1838, returns show 
that the former had 14 steamers, the 
largest being of 466 tons ; Philadelphia 
had 11, the largest being of 563 tons; 
New York had 77, of which 39 were of a 
large class, exceeding generally 300 tons 
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—the largest was the President, of 615 
tons, built in 1829. Liverpool had at 
this date 41 steamers; the largest was 
of 559 tons, 4 others exceeded 200 tons, 
and all the others were much smaller. 
London had 169, of which the largest 
was the British Queen, just built, of 1,053 
tons; the next largest was of 497 tons. 
Glasgow and Belfast had been in regular 
steam communication since 1818; Glas- 
gow and Liverpool, London and Leith, 
since 1822. The first ferry-boat on the 
Mersey, it may be noted, the Etna, 63 
feet long, with a paddle-wheel in the 
centre, began her trips in 1816. 


In 1819 the Atlantic was first crossed 
by a ship using steam. This was the 
Savannah, of 380 tons, launched at Cor- 
lear’s Hook, New York, August 22, 
1818.* 


AY 
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deck when not in use, her shaft also 
having a joint for that purpose. She 
left Savannah on the 26th of May, and - 
reached Liverpool in 25 days, using steam 
18 days. The log-book, still preserved, 
notes several times taking the wheels in 
on deck in thirty minutes. 

In August she left Liverpool for Cron- 
stadt. An effort was made to sell her to 
Russia, which failed. She sailed for Sa- 
vannah, touching at Copenhagen and 
Arendal, and arrived in 53 days. Her 
machinery later was taken out, and she 
resumed her original character as a sail- 
ing-packet, and ended her days by being 
wrecked on the south coast of Long 
Island. 

But steam power had by 1830 grown 
large enough to strike out more boldly. 
The Savannah’s effort was an attempt in 
which steam was only an auxiliary, and 


The City of Rome. 


She was built to ply between New 
York and Savannah as a sailing-packet. 
She was, however, purchased by Savan- 
nah merchants and fitted with steam 
machinery, the paddle-wheels being con- 
structed to fold up and be laid upon the 


* The account given of the Savannah is condensed from 
Admiral Preble’s Notes for a History of Steam Navigation. 


one, too, of a not very powerful kind. 
Our coastwise steamers, as well as those 
employed in Great Britain, as also the 
voyage of the Enterprise to Calcutta 
in 1825 (though she took 113 days in 
doing it), had settled the possibility of 
the use of steam at sea, and the ques- 
tion had now become whether a ship 
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could be built to cross the Atlantic de- 
pending entirely on her steam power. 
It had become wholly a question of fuel 





Brunel’s large ideas were shown in 
this ship, though in comparatively a less 
degree, as well as in his later ones. 












































Plan of the Hibernia and Cambria. 


A, saloon: B, pantry; C, centre state-rooms; D, gentlemen’s cabin; E, ladies’ cabin; S, stairs; F, wine cellar; G, 
G, G, goods; K. stewards’ berths in centre; H, H, coal hold; P, P, fore-cabin; Q, steerage; L, forecastle; R, store- 
room; M, mail-room; O, sail-room; V, engineers and firemen, 


consumption. The Savannah, it may be 
said, used pitch-pine on her outward 
voyage, and wood was for a very long 
time the chief fuel for steaming purposes 
in America. How very important this 
question was will be understood when 
it is known that Mr. McGregor Laird, 
the founder of the Birkenhead firm, in 
1834, laid before the committee of the 
House of Commons, on steam navigation 
to India, the following estimate of coal 
consumption : 
Under 120 horse-power, 
160 J 
200 ke Sa ts - 
240 “ 8 « “ 


104 lbs. per h.-p. 
94 ve ad 


Or more than four times what is con- 
sumed to-day in moderately economical 
ships. In other words, to steam at her 
present rate across the Atlantic the Um- 
bria would need to start with some- 
thing like 6,000 tons of coal on board 
were her consumption per indicated 
horse-power equal to that of the best 
sea practice of that date, which could 
hardly have been under 6 pounds per 
indicated horse-power per hour. 

This may be said to have been the 
status of affairs when, in 1836, under 
the influence of Brunel’s bold genius, 
the Great Western Steamship Company 
was founded as an off-shoot of the Great 
Western Railway, whose terminus was 
then Bristol. Brunel wished to know 
why the line should not extend itself to 
New York, and the result of his sug- 
gestion was the formation of the steam- 
ship company and the laying down at 
Bristol of their first ship, the Great 
Western (see pages 517 and 518), 


She was of unprecedented size, deter- 
mined on by Brunel as being necessary 
for the requisite power and coal-carry- 
ing capacity. The following were her 
principal dimensions: Length over all, 
236 ft. ; length between perpendiculars, 
212 ft.; length of keel, 205 ft.; breadth, 
35 ft. 4 in. ; depth of hold, 23 ft. 2 in. ; 
draught of water, 16 ft. 8 in. ; length of 
engine-room, 72 ft.; tonnage by meas- 
urement, 1,340 tons; displacement at 
load-draught, 2,300 tons. 

Dimensions of engines: Diameter of 
cylinders, 731 in.; length of stroke, 7 
ft.; weight of engines, wheels, etc., 310 
tons ; number of boilers, 4; weight of 
boilers, 90 tons; weight of water in 
boilers, 80 tons; diameter of wheel, 28 
ft., 9 in. ; width of floats, 10 ft. 

Her engines (side-lever) were built by 
the great firm of Maudslay & Field, who 
had been for some time one of the most 
notable marine-engine building firms of 
the period in Great Britain. They had, 
up to 1836, built 66 engines for steam- 
ers ; the first being in 1815, when they 
built those of the Richmond, of 17 horse- 
power. The indicated power of the 
Great Western was 750; and a notable 
measure of the stride which steam has 
taken in the half-century since they un- 
dertook this contract is that to-day they 
have in construction twin-screw engines 
from which they have guaranteed to 
produce 19,500 horse-power, but from 
which they expect to obtain 24,000. 
These are to drive a great armor-clad, 
which has six times the displacement of 
the Great Western and will have twice 
her ordinary speed. 

The Great Western was launched on 
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Model of the Persia and Scotia. 


July 19, 1837, and was towed from Bristol to the Thames 
to receive her machinery, where she was the wonder of 
London. She left for Bristol on March 31, 18388 ; and 
arrived, after having had a serious fire on board, on 
April 2d. 

In the meantime others had been struck with the pos- 
sibility of steaming to New York; and a company, of 
which the moving spirit was Mr. J. Laird, of Birkenhead, 
purchased the Sirius, of 700 tons, employed between 
London and Cork, and prepared her for a voyage to 
New York. The completion of the Great Western was 
consequently hastened ; and she left Bristol on Sunday, 
April 8, 1838, at 10 a.m., with 7 passengers on board, and 
reached New York on Monday, the 23d, the afternoon of 
the same day with the Sirius, which had left Cork Har- 
bor (where she had touched en route from London) four 
days before the Great Western had left Bristol. The 
latter still had nearly 200 tons of coal, of the total of 800, 
on board on arrival ; the Sirius had consumed her whole 
supply, and was barely able to make harbor. 

It is needless to speak of the reception of these two 
ships at New York. It was an event which stirred the 
whole country, and with reason ; it had practically, at one 
stroke, reduced the breadth of the Atlantic by half, and 
brought the Old and New World by so much the nearer 
together. The Great Western started on her return voy- 
age, May 7th, with 66 passengers. This was made in 14 
days, though one was lost by a stoppage at sea. Her 
average daily run out was 202 miles, or about 8} knots 
per hour; in returning she made an average of close upon 
9. Her coal consumption to New York was 655 tons, 
though in returning it was but 392 tons—due no doubt 
to the aid from the westerly winds which generally pre- 
vail in the North Atlantic in the higher latitudes. She 
made in all, between 1838 and 1843, 64 voyages across the 
Atlantic, her average time from Bristol or Liverpool to 
New York, with an average distance of 3,062} knots, 
being 15 days 12 hours, and from New York eastward, 
over an average distance of 3,105 knots, 13 days 6 hours. 
Her fastest westward passage was in 12 days 18 hours ; 
her longest, in 22 days 6 hours. Her fastest eastward was 
in 12 days 73 hours; and longest, in 15 days. The largest 
number of passengers carried was 152, and she averaged 
throughout 85. In 1847 she was sold to the West India 
Steam Packet Company, and in 1857, about the time that 
Mr. Brunel was launching his last and greatest ship, she 

yas broken up at Vauxhall; and her final province no 
doubt was to feed the drawing-room fires of the West 
End of London, a fate to which many a worn-out wayfarer 
of the seas is yearly devoted. 


Steam communication between England and America 
had thus been demonstrated as possible beyond a doubt, 
and others were not slow to make the venture. The Great 
Western Company themselves determined to lay down a 
second ship ; and it having been quickly seen that the mails 
must be henceforth carried by steam, a gentleman from 
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Halifax, Nova Scotia, appeared upon the 
scene, who was destined to connect his 
name indelibly with the history of steam 
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upon the Atlantic. This was Mr. Samuel 
Cunard, who had nursed theidea of such 
a steam line for some years, and who 
now, with Mr. George Burns, of Glasgow, 
and Mr. David Melver, of Liverpool, 
founded the great company known by 
Mr. Cunard’s name. The establishment 
of this line and the building of the Great 
Britain (page 519) by the Great Western 
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countries on a firm and secure basis; 

the other marking a notable step in 
g i 

the revolution in construction and 








Oregon and Servia. 


means of applying the propelling pow- 
er, destined before many years to be 
completely accepted to the exclusion of 
the wooden hull and the paddle-wheel. 
It is not fair to speak of the use of iron 
in the Great Britain for the hull, in a 
general way, as the beginning of the 
change ; she was only the first large 
ship to be built of this material. The 
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Company are two most notable events 
in steam navigation—the one putting 
the steam traffic between the two 


credit of the introduction of iron is 
largely to be awarded to Mr. John Laird, 
of Birkenhead, who in 1829 built alighter 
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60 feet long, 13 feet 4 inches in breadth, 
and 6 feet depth of hold ; and in 1833, a 
paddle-wheel steamer, the Lady Lans- 
downe, of 148 tons, 133 feet long, 17 feet 
broad, and 9 feet 6 inches deep. “In 
the following year Mr. Laird construct- 
ed a second paddle-steamer, for G. B. 
Lamar, Esq., of Savannah, United States, 
called the John Randolph. This was 
the first iron vessel ever seen in American 
waters. She was shipped in pieces at 
Liverpool, and riveted together in the 
Savannah River, where for several years 
afterward she was used as a _ tug-boat.” 
Though Mr. Laird was the ablest up- 
holder of iron as a material for ship- 
building, and was the largest builder in 
it, the idea existed before him—Richard 
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Wilson, near Glasgow—the first steam 
vessel being the Aaron Manby, “ con- 
structed in 1821 at Horsley” (Lindsay). 
“Up to 1834, Mr. Laird had constructed 
six iron vessels altogether ;” the largest 
of these was the Garryowen, of 300 tons, 
for the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Company. Others of considerable size 
by the same builder followed, and the 
material began to come into use else- 
where. In 1837 the Rainbow, of 600 tons, 
by far the largest iron steamer which 
had yet been built, was laid down at 
Birkenhead. It will thus be seen how 
bold was the step taken by Mr. Brunel 
when, in 1838, he advised the Great 
Western Company to use iron as the 
material for their new ship, which was to 








The Impérieuse going at Full Speed. 


Trevithick and Robert Stevenson so 
early as 1809 proposing iron vessels, 
“and even suggested ‘masts, yards, 
and spars to be constructed in plates, 
with telescope-joints or screwed to- 
gether ;’ and in 1815 Mr. Dickenson 
patented an invention for vessels, or 
rather boats, to be built of iron, with a 
-hollow water-tight gunwale” (Lindsay, 
vol. iv., p. 85). But nothing came of 
these proposals, and the first iron vessel 
mentioned was built in 1818 by Thomas 


IER 


(From an instantaneous photograph.) 


be of the startling size of 3,443 tons dis- 


placement. Nor were his innovations 
to stop with size and material. On his 
earnest recommendation to the company 
it was decided, in 1839, to change from 
the first design of the usual paddle- 
wheels to a screw. 

Three years before (in 1836), a Swede, 
whose name was destined to become 
much more famous in our own land, had 
successfully shown the practicability of 
screw propulsion, in the Francis B. 
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Ogden, on the Thames. “She was 45 
feet long and 8 feet wide, drawing 2 feet 
3 inches of water. In this vessel he fitted 
his engine and two propellers, each of 5 
feet 3 inches diameter” (Lindsay). She 
made ten miles an hour, and showed her 
capabilities by towing a large packet-ship 
at good speed. There was no question 
of the success of this little vessel, which 
was witnessed on one occasion by several 
of the lords of the admiralty. Not- 
withstanding her unqualified success, 
Ericsson had no support in England. 
It happened, however, that Commodore 
Stockton, of our navy, was then in Lon- 
don ; and witnessing a trial of the Ogden, 
ordered two small boats of him. One, 
the Robert F. Stockton, was built in 
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ginia, but returned to England in 1785) 
regarding the latter’s experiments i in re- 
lation to canal navigation, asking him, 

“Have you ever considered a spiral oar 
for that purpose, or are you for two 
wheels?” In the letter is the sketch, a 
fac-simile of which is here shown. 


‘\ 








Dr. Smalls answers that, “I have tried 
models of spiral oars, and have found 
them all inferior to oars of either of 
the other forms ” (Muirhead’s “Life of 
Watt,” p. 203). 

Joseph Bramah, in 1785, took out a 
patent for propelling vessels by steam, 


Longitudinal Section of the Gallia. 


inches 


1838, of iron, by Laird—63 feet 5 
in length, 10 feet in breadth, and 7 feet 


indepth. She was taken—April, 1839— 
under sail, to the United States by a crew 
of a master and four men. ‘This little 
vessel was the forerunner of the famous 
Princeton, built after the designs of 
Ericsson, who had been induced by Com- 
modore Stockton to come to America as 
offering a more kindly field for his tal- 
ents. 

In the same year with Ericsson’s trial of 
the Ogden, Mr. Thomas Pettit Smith took 
out a “patent for a screw ; and it was by 
the company formed by Smith that the 
screw propeller was first tried on a large 
seale, in the Archimedes, of 237 tons, in 
1839. Of course the names mentioned 
by no means exhaust the list of claim- 
ants to this great invention. Nor can it 
be said to have been invented by either 
of these two, but they were the first to 
score decisive successes and convince 
the world of its practicability. 

In 1770, Watt wrote to Dr. Smalls 
(who, a Scot, was at one time a professor 
at William and Mary College, in Vir- 


wherein, after describing the method fig- 
ured in his specification of using a wheel 
at the stern of a vessel, in which he 
places the rudder at the bow, he pro- 
ceeds as follows: 

“Tnstead of this wheel A may be intro- 
duced a wheel with inclined fans, or 
wings, similar to the fly of a smoke-jack, 
or the vertical sails of a wind-mill. This 
wheel, or fly, may be fixed on the spindle 
C aloue, and may be wholly under water, 
when it would, by being turned round 
either way, cause the ship to be forced 
backward or forward, as the inclination 
of the fans, or wings, will act as oars with 
equal force both ways; and their power 
will be in proportion to the size and ve- 
locity of the wheel, allowing the fans to 
have a proper inclination. The steam- 
engine will also serve to clear the ship 
of water with singular expedition, which 
is a circumstance of much consequence.” 

Bramah thus very clearly describes 
the screw, and in so doing must unques- . 
tionably be numbered as one of the many 
fathers of this system of propulsion. 
Fitch, as before stated, is recorded, on 
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most trustworthy evidence, to have been 
another ; and Mr. Stevens, of Hoboken, 
not only carried out successful experi- 
ments with the screw in 1804, at New 
York, but even experimented with twin 
screws. Charles Cummerow, “in the 
City of London, merchant,” patented, in 
1828, “certain improvements in pro- 
pelling vessels, communicated to me by 
a certain foreigner residing abroad,” in 
which the screw is set forth in a man- 
ner not to be questioned. Who the 
* certain foreigner ” was, who communi- 
cated the invention to Mr. Cummerow, 
has not come down to us. 

It had, however, like the steamboat as 
a whole, to wait for a certain prepared- 
ness in the human intellect. Invention 
knocked hard, and sometimes often, in 
the early years of the century, before 
the doors of the mind were opened to 
receive it; and too frequently then the 
reception was but a surly one, and atten- 
tion deferred from visitor to visitor un- 
til one came, as did Fulton, or Ericsson, 
who would not be denied. 

The transfer of Ericsson to America 
left an open field for Mr. Pettit Smith, 
and the experiments carried out by the 
Screw Propeller Company had the effect 
of permanently directing the attention 
in Great Britain of those interested in 
such subjects. The screw used in the 
Archimedes “consisted of two half- 
threads, of an 8 feet pitch, 5 feet 9 inches 
in diameter. Each was 4 feet in length, 
and they were placed diametrically op- 
posite each other at an angle of about 
45 degrees on the propeller-shaft” 
(Lindsay). She was tried in 1839, 
and in 1840 Mr. Brunel spent some 
time in investigating her performance. 
His mind, bold and original in all its 
own conceptions, was quick to appreci- 
ate the new method ; and, although the 
engines of the Great Britain were 
already begun, designed for paddle- 
wheels, he brought the directors of the 
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company, who had undertaken the 
building of their own machinery, to 
consent to a change. The following 
details of the ship are taken from the 
“ Life of Brunel :” Total length, 322 ft. ; 
length of keel, 289 ft.; beam, 51 ft. ; 
depth, 32 ft. 6 in. ; draught of water, 16 
ft.; tonnage measurement, 3,443 tons; 
displacement, 2,984 tons; number of 
cylinders, 4; diameter of cylinder, 88 
in.; length of stroke, 6 ft.; weight of 
engines, 340 tons; weight of boilers, 200 
tons; weight of water in boilers, 200 
tons; weight of screw-shaft, 38 tons; 
diameter of screw, 15 ft. 6 in. ; pitch of 
screw, 25 ft.; weight of screw, 4 tons; 
diameter of main drum, 18 ft.; diam- 
eter of screw-shaft drum, 6 ft. ; weight 
of coal, 1,200 tons. 

“In the construction of the Great 
Britain, the same care which had been 
spent in securing longitudinal strength 
in the wooden hull of the Great Western 
was now given to the suitable distribu- 
tion of the metal.” 

A balanced rudder was a part ‘of her 
original construction, and the unusual 
method of lapping the plates will be 
noticed. “Apart from their size, the 
design of the engines of the Great Brit- 
ain necessarily presented many peculiar- 
ities. The boilers, which were 6 in num- 
ber, were placed touching each other, so 
as to form one large boiler about 33 
feet square, divided by one transverse 
and two longitudinal partitions. 

“Tt would seem that the boiler was 
worked with a pressure of about 8 
pounds on the square inch. 

“The main shaft of the engine had a 
crank at either end of it, and was made 
hollow; a stream of water being kept 
running through it, so as to prevent 
heating in the bearings. An important 
part in the design was the method by 
which motion was transmitted from the 
engine-shaft to the screw-shaft, for the 
screw was arranged to go three revolu- 
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tions to each revolution of the engines. 
Where the engines do not drive the 
screw directly, this is now universally 
effected by means of toothed gearing ; 
but when the engines of the Great 
Britain were made, it was thought that 
this arrangement would be too jarring 
and noisy. After much consideration, 
chains were used, working round dif- 
ferent-sized drums, with notches in 
them into which fitted projections on 
the chains.” 

On July 19, 1843, this (for the time) 
ereat ship was floated out of dock ; but 
it was not until January 23, 1845, that 
she left Bristol for London, making on 
her voyage an average of 12} knots an 
hour. Sheleft Liverpool for New York on 
August 26th, and arrived on September 
10th, having made the passage out in 14 
days and 21 hours ; she returned in 15} 
days. During the next winter, after one 
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paired and fitted with auxiliary en- 
gines of 500 nominal horse-power. On 
a general survey being made it was 
found that she had not suffered any 
alteration of form, nor was she at all 
strained. She was taken out of dock 
in October, 1851, and since that time 
she has made regular voyages between 
Liverpool and Australia.” 

These last few lines appear in the 
“Life of Brunel,” published in 1870. 
But she was later changed into a sailing- 
ship, and only last year (1886) stranded 
again at the Falkland Islands. She has 
been floated; but being badly injured, 
was sold to serve as a hulk, and there 
no doubt will be passed the last days 
of what may be regarded one of the 
famous ships of the world. She was, for 
the time, as bold a conception as was 
her great designer’s later venture, the 
Great Eastern. 


The Chilian Cruiser Esmeralda. 


more voyage to New York, alterations 
were made, to give a better supply of 
steam, and a new screw was fitted. She 
made two voyages to New York in 1846 ; 
and on September 22d she left Liverpool 
on a third, but overran her reckoning 
and stranded in Dundrum Bay, on the 
northeast coast of Ireland, when it was 
supposed she was only rounding the 
Isle of Man. This unfortunate event 
completed the ruin of the company, al- 
ready in financial straits through the 
competition of the Cunard line ; and the 
ship, after her rescue, effected August 
27, 1847, almost a year after grounding, 
was “sold to Messrs. Gibbs, Bright & 
Co., of Liverpool, by whom she was re- 


The acceptance by the English Govy- 
ernment of the Cunard company’s bid 
for the contract for carrying the mails 
to America resulted in putting afloat, 
in 1840, the Acadia, Britannia, Columbia, 


and Caledonia. The first vessels of the 
Cunard line were all wooden paddle- 
wheel steamers, with engines by Napier, 
of Glasgow, of the usual side-lever class ; 
the return-flue boilers and jet-condens- 
ers were used, the latter holding their 
place for many years to come, though 
surface condensation had already ap- 
peared as an experiment. The company 
was to carry the mails fortnightly be- 
tween Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston, 
regular sailings to be adhered to, and 
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four vessels to be employed, for the 
sum of £81,000 ($400,000) per annum. 
The contract was made for seven years, 
but was continued from time to time 
for forty-six—no break occurring in this 
nearly half-century’s service until within 
a short time of the present writing, when 
the Umbria—November 4, 1886—was the 
first ship in the history of the company 
to leave Liverpool on the regular day 
of sailing for America without mails. 
The Britannia was the first of the 
fleet to sail; and, strange to say (from 
the usual seaman’s point of view), Friday, 
July 4, 1840, was the day selected. She 
arrived at Boston in 14 days and 8 hours, 
a very successful passage for the time. 
It must have required considerable 
moral courage in the projectors to in- 
augurate such an undertaking on a day 
of the week which has been so long on 
the black-list of sailor superstition, not- 
withstanding it had the advantage of 
being the anniversary of the Declaration 
of American Independence. The suc- 


cess of this line ought certainly to re- 
habilitate Friday to a position of equal- 
ity among the more fortunate days, 


though it will be observed that none of 
the transatlantic lines have yet selected 
it as a day of sailing. 

The Britannia, which was represent- 
ative of the quartette, was of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length of keel and 
fore rake, 207 ft. ; breadth of beam, 34 
ft. 2 in.; depth of hold, 22 ft. 4 in. ; 
mean draught, 16 ft. 10 in. ; displace- 
ment, 2,050 tons ; diameter of cylinder, 
724 in. ; length of stroke, 82 in.; num- 
ber of boilers, 4; pressure carried, 9 
Ibs. per sq. in.; number of furnaces, 
12; fire-grate area, 222 ft.; indicated 
horse-power, 740; coal consumption per 
indicated horse-power per hour, 5.1 lbs.; 
coal consumption per day, 38 tons ; bun- 
ker capacity, 640 tons; cargo capacity, 
225 tons; cabin passengers carried, 90 ; 
average speed, 8.5 knots. 

It will thus be seen that these ships 
were not an advance upon the Great 
Western, but were even slightly smaller, 
with about the same coal consumption 
and with rather less speed. 

The Hibernia and Cambria followed 
in 1843 and 1845, 530 tons larger in 
displacement, with 1,040 indicated horse- 
power, and steaming about 9} knots 

Vou, I.—34 
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per hour. The plan (shown on page 521) 
gives an idea of these vessels which is 
far from fulfilling the ideas of the pres- 
ent Atlantic traveller, who considers 
himself a much-injured person if he 
has not electric lights and bells, baths 
ad libitum, and a reasonable amount of 
cubic space in which to bestow himself. 
None of the least of these existed in the 
earlier passenger ships; a narrow berth 
to sleep in and a plentiful supply of 
food were afforded, but beyond these 
there was little—notwithstanding the 
whole of the ship was given up to first- 
cabin passengers, emigrants not being 
carried in steamers until 1850, and it 
was not until 1853 that any steamer of 
the Cunard line was fitted for their ac- 
commodation. 

How little it was possible to do for 
the wanderer to Europe in those days 
may be seen when comparison shows 
the Britannia to have been but half the 
length of the Umbria, but two-thirds her 
breadth, but six-tenths her depth, with 
much less than half her speed, and less 
than one-twentieth her power. 

The establishment of the Cunard line 
marked the setting of ocean steam traf- 
fic firmly on its feet. What in 1835 had 
been stated by one of the most trusted 
scientific men of that time as an impos- 
sibility, and even in 1838 was in doubt, 
had become an accomplished fact ; and 
while the proof of the practicability of 
the American route was making, prepa- 
rations were in progress for the extension 
of steam lines which were soon to reach 
the ends of the world. A detailed state- 
ment of historic events is, of course, here 
out of place, but a mere mention of other 
prominent landmarks in steam naviga- 
tion is almost a necessity. The found- 
ing of the Peninsular Company, in 1837, 
soon to extend its operations, under the 
name of the Peninsular and Oriental, to 
India, and the establishment, in 1840, of 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, 
are dates not to be passed by. The es- 
tablishment of the latter line was due to 
one of our own countrymen—William 
Wheelright, of Newburyport, who, when 
consul at Guayaquil, grasped the condi- 
tions of the coast, and through his fore- 
sight became one of its greatest bene- 
factors, and at the same time one of its 
most successful men. He failed in in- 








teresting our own people in the venture, 
and turned to London, where his suc- 
cess was greater. The Chili and Peru, 
the first vessels of this now great fleet, 
despatched in 1840, were but 198 feet 
long and of 700 tons. It was not until 
1868 that the line was brought into di- 
rect communication with England by 
the establishment of monthly steamers 
from Liverpool to Valparaiso, via the 
Straits of Magellan. They had to await 
the diminished fuel consumption, which 
the company itself did so much to bring 
about through compound engines and 
surface condensation. 

In the following years we ourselves 
were not idle. In 1843 the celebrated 
screw steamer Princeton—whose name 
is connected in so melancholy a manner 
with the bursting of the “Peacemaker” 
and the death of the then Secretary of 
the Navy, when he and a number of other 
high officials were visiting the ship—was 
built for the navy after Ericsson’s de- 
signs, and fitted with one of his propel- 
lers. She was 164 feet long, with 30 feet 
6 inches beam, and a displacement, at 
18 feet draught, of 1,046 tons. She had 
a very flat floor, with great sharpness 
forward and excessive leanness aft. She 
may almost be taken as representative 
of the later type in model. She had 
three boilers, each 26 feet long, 9 feet 4 
inches high, and 7 feet wide, with a grate- 
surface of 134 square feet. In 1845, Mr. 
R. B. Forbes, of Boston, so long known 
for his intimate and successful connec- 
tion with shipping interests, built the 
auxiliary screw steamers,Massachusetts 
and Edith, for transatlantic trade. The 
former was somewhat the larger, and 
was 178 feet long and 32 broad. Her 
machinery was designed by Ericsson, 
and had two cylinders, 25 inches diam- 
eter, working nearly at right angles to 
each other. The machinery was built 
by Hogg & Delamater, of New York, and 
had the peculiarity of having the shaft 
pass through the stern at the side of the 
stern-post, under a patent of Ericsson’s. 
The propeller, on Ericsson’s principle, 
was 93 feet diameter, and could be 
hoisted when the ship was under sail. 
She made but one voyage to Liverpool, 
and was then chartered by our Gov- 
ernment to carry troops to Mexico, in 
1846; but was later bought into the 
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naval service, and known as the Far- 
ralones. 

In June, 1847, the same year which 
witnessed the establishment of the Pa- 
cific Mail Company, the Washington, of 
4,000 tons displacement, and of 2,000 
indicated horse-power, was the pioneer 
of a line between New York and Bremen, 
touching at Southampton. The Her- 
mann followed a little later, but was 
somewhat larger, the dimensions of the 
two ships being: 


Washington, Hermann. 
Total length ....... 236 241 
a en 39 40 
DOC LORS Shay ee 31 31 


Their displacement was about 4,000 
tons. The Franklin followed in 1848, 
and the Humboldt in 1850, both being 
a good deal larger than the two pre- 
ceding The latter two were, however, 
employed only between New York and 
Havre. 

In 1850 the Collins line was formed, 
with a large Government subsidy. In 
the same year the Inman line was es- 
tablished, with screw steamers built of 
iron—two differences from the prevailing 
construction, which were to bear so pow- 
erful an influence in a few years against 
the success of steamers of the type 
brought out by the Collins company. 
In 1858 came the North German Lloyd, 
with the modest beginnings of its now 
great fleet, and in 1861 the French Com- 
pagnie Transatlantique. In 1863 the 
National line was established ; in 1866 
the Williams & Guion (now the Guion), 
which had previously existed as a line of 
sailing-packets ; and in 1870 the White 
Star. 

These are those in which we are most 
interested, as they touch our shores ; but 
in the interval other lines were directed 
to all parts of the world, few seaports 
remaining, of however little importance, 
or lying however far from civilization, 
that cannot now be reached by regular 
steam communication. 

The establishment of the Collins line 
was one of the great events of steamship 
history. We had been so successful 
upon our coasts, rivers, and lakes, that it 
was but natural we should make some 
effort to do our part with steam upon 
the greater field of international trade. 
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Triple-expansion Engine of the Aller, Trave, and Saale. 


It was impossible that the monopoly 
which had existed for ten years in the 
hands of the Cunard company should 
not be combated by someone, and with 
the advent of the Collins line came a 
strife for supremacy, the memories of 
which are still vivid in the minds of 
thousands on both sides of the Atlantic. 


The Cunard company at this time 
had increased their fleet by the addition 
of the America, Niagara, Europa, and 
Columbia, all built in 1848. Their ma- 
chinery did not differ materially from 
that of the preceding ships, in general 
design, but there had, inthe course of 
practice, come better workmanship and 
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design. of parts, and the boiler pressure 
had been increased to 13 pounds, bring- 
ing the expenditure per horse-power 
down to 3.8 pounds per hour. In these 
ships the freight capacity had been 
nearly doubled, fifty per cent. had been 
added to their passenger accommoda- 
tion, and the company was altogether 
pursuing the successful career which 
was due a line which could command 
$35 a ton for freight from Liverpool 
to New York—a reminiscence which 
must make it appear the Golden Age to 
the unfortunate steamship-owner of to- 
day, who is now most happy with a 
seventh of such earnings. 

The Collins steamers were a new de- 
parture in model and arrangement ; 
they were designed by Steers, famous 
also as the designer of the America 
and Niagara ; exceeded in size and speed 
anything then afloat, and reduced the 
journey in 1851 and 1852 to about 
11 days—though some voyages were 
made in less than 10 days. The Cu- 
nard line put afloat the Asia and Africa, 
as competitors, but they neither equalled 
the American steamers in size nor speed. 
The former were of 3,620 tons displace- 
ment, with 1,000. indicated horse-power. 
The comparison of size between them 
and the Collins steamers is as follows: 


Length. Depth. Beam. Draught. 
ft. ft. in. ft. ft. in. 
Avctio. .<..<. 282 32 45 20 
BB oc cuss ce 266 27 2 40 18 9 


The three other vessels of the Collins 
line were the Baltic, Atlantic, and Pa- 
cific. They formed a notable fleet, and 
fixed for many years to come the type 
of the American steamship in model and 
arrangement. They were the work of a 
man of genius who had the courage to 
cast aside tradition where it interfered 
with practical purposes. The bowsprit 
was dispensed with ; the vertical stem, 
now so general, was adopted, and every- 
thing subordinated to the use of the 
ships as steamers. 

But great disaster was in store for 
these fine ships. The Arctic, on Septem- 


ber 21, 1854, while on her voyage out, was 
struck by the French steamer Vesta, in 
a fog off Cape Race, and but 46 out of the 
268 persons on board were saved. The 
Pacific left Liverpool on June 23, 1856, 
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and was never heard of after. The Adri- 
atic, a much finer ship than any of her 
predecessors, was put afloat ; but the line 
was doomed. Extravagancein construc- 
tion and management, combined with 
the losses of two of their ships and a re- 
fusal of further aid from the Government, 
were too much for the line to bear, and 
in 1858 the end came. Ever since, the 
European companies, with the exception 
of the time during which the line from 
Philadelphia has been running and the 
time during which some desultory efforts 
have been “put forth, have had to com- 
pete among themselves. The sworn 
statement of the Collins company had 
shown the first four ships to have cost 
$2,944,142.71. The actual average cost 
of each of the first 28 voyages was $65,- 
215.64 ; and the average receipts, $48,- 
286.85—showing a loss on each voyage 
of $16,928.79. 

To discuss the causes of our failure 
to hold our own in the carrying trade 
of the world may seem somewhat out of 
place, but the subject is so interesting 
in many ways that a few words may not 
be amiss. 

The following is a comparative table 
showing the steam tonnage of the Unit- 
ed States and of the British Empire, 
beginning with the year in which ocean 
steam navigation may be said to have 
been put fairly on its feet. Our own is 
divided into “oversea,” or that which 
can trade beyond United States waters, 
and “enrolled,” which includes all in 
home waters : 














United States. | British 
Total, | Empire 

— (including 

| Oversea. | Enrolled. | colonies). 
BUCS occsecies | 2,791 “190, 632 193,423 | 82.716 
i PO. 4,155 198, 184 | 202, 339 | 95,807 
1842 4, Wi 224,960 | 229,681 118,930 
Seapine 6.909 | 265'270 | 972179 | 125/675 
SED ences xuke 6,287 341,606 347,893 | 144,784 
le 16,068 | 411,823 427,891 | 168,078 
SOE sseecacned 44,942 | 481,005 | 525,947 | 187,631 
1852 .........| 79,204 | 563,535 643,240 | 297°306 
er 95,036 | 581,5 676, 607 326,484 
MD sisswsecs | 115,045 Rieter Wl nkeeeee ee, seas 
| Ce 89,715 | 583,362 673,077 417,717 
a eee bo opel 651,363 729,890 | 488.415 
PR ices | 97,206 | Tiles. | 8677987 | 500,144 





It will be seen from this table how 
great the extension of the use of the 
steamboat had been in the United States 
in these earlier years, as compared with 
that elsewhere. In 1852 our enrolled 
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tonnage had grown to more than half 
a million tons, or well on to three times 
the whole of that of the British Empire, 
and our oversea tonnage was about one- 
third of that of Great Britain and her 
dependencies. 

One reason for this very rapid in- 
crease in the enrolled tonnage was, of 
course, the fact that railroads had not 
yet begun to seam the West, as they were 
shortly to do; the steamboat was the 
great and absolutely necessary means of 
transport, and was to hold its promi- 
nence in this regard for some years 
yet to come. When this change came, 
there came with it a change in circum- 
stances which went far beyond all other 
causes in removing our shipping from 
the great place it had occupied in the 
first half of this century. But great as 
was the effect worked by this “change, 
there were certain minor causes which 
have to be taken into account. We had 
grown in maritime power through the 
events of the Napoleonic wars—which, 
though they worked ruin to many an 
unlucky owner, enriched many more— 
as we were for some years almost the 
only neutral bottoms afloat; we had 
rapidly increased this power during the 
succeeding forty years, during which 
time our ships were notably the finest 
models and the most ably commanded 
on the seas; the best blood of New 
England went into the service, and one 
has but to read the reports of the Eng- 
lish parliamentary commissions upon 
the shipping subject to realize the 
proud position which our ships and, 
above all, our ships’ captains held in 
the carrying trade. We had entered 
the steam competition with an energy 
and ability that promised much, but 
we gave little or no heed to changes in 
construction until long after they had 
been accepted by the rest of the world ; 
and it is to this conservatism, paradox- 
ical as the expression may seem applied 
to our countrymen, that part of our 
misfortune was due. 

The first of the changes we were so 
unwilling to accept was that from wood 
to iron ; the other was that from pad- 
dle to screw. Even so late as the end 
of the decade 1860-70, while all the 
world else was building ships of iron, 
propelled by screws, some of which 
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were driven by compound engines, our 
last remaining great company, the Pa- 
cific Mail, put afloat four magnificent 
failures (from the commercial point of 
view), differing scarcely in any point, 
except in size, from those of 1850-56. 
They were of wood, and had the typi- 
cally national overhead-beam engine. 
They were most comfortable and luxu- 
rious boats ; but the sending them into 
the battle of commerce, at such a date, 
was like pitting the old wooden three- 
decker with her sixty-four pounders 
against the active steel cruiser of to- 
day and her modern guns. Many of 
the iron screws built at the same time 
are still in active service; but the 
fine old China, America, Alaska, and 
Japan are long since gone, and with 
them much of the company’s success 
and fortune. 

Of course, one great reason for this 
non-acceptance was the fact that, with 
us, wood for ship-building was still 
plentiful, and that it was cheaper so to 
build than to build in iron, to which 
material English builders were driven 
by an exact reversal of these conditions ; 
and the retention of the paddle over the 
screw was due in a certain degree to 
the more frequent necessity of repair of 
wooden screw ships, to which it is not 
possible to give the necessary structural 
strength at the stern to withstand suc- 
cessfully the jarring action of the screw 
at high speeds. 

The part in advancing the British 
commercial fleet played by the abroga- 
tion of the navigation laws, in 1849, 
which had their birth in the time of 
Cromwell (and to which we have held 
with such tenacity, as ours were modelled 
upon theirs), need only be barely men- 
tioned. British ship-owners were in de- 
spair at the change, and many sold off 
their ship property to avoid what they 
expected to be the ruin of the shipping 
trade, but the change was only to remove 
the fetters which they had worn so long 
that they did not know them as such. 

But the great and overwhelming cause, 
to which the effect of our navigation 
laws was even secondary, was the open- 
ing up of the vast region lying west of 
the earlier formed States ; the building 
of our gigantic system of railways ; the 
exploitation, in a word, of the great in- 
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terior domain, of the possibilities of 
which, preceding 1850, we were only 
dimly conscious, and so much of which 
had only just been added by the results 
of the Mexican War. It is so difficult, 
from the standpoint of this present year 
of 1887, to realize the mighty work which 
has been done on the American conti- 
nent in this short space of thirty-seven 
years, that its true bearings on this sub- 
ject are sometimes disregarded. The fact 
that the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
at this date, was not running its trains 
beyond Cumberland, Md., will give an 
impression of the vastness of the work 
which was done later. 

The period 1850-60 cannot be passed 
over without a mention of the Great 
Eastern, though she can hardly be said 
to have been in the line of practical de- 
velopment, which was not so much in 
enlargement of hull as in change in 
character of machinery. Brunel’s son, 
in his “Life” of his father, says: “It 
was no doubt his connection with the 
Australian Mail Company (1851-53) 
that led Mr. Brunel to work out into 
practical shape the idea of a great ship 
for the Indian or Australian service, 
which had long occupied his mind.” 

The Great Eastern was to attempt to 
solve by her bulk the problem which was 
later to be solved by high pressures and 
surface condensation. The ship finally 
determined on was 680 feet long, 83 feet 
broad, with a mean draught of 25 feet, 
with screw engines of 4,000 indicated 
horse-power and paddle engines of 2,600, 
to work with steam from 15 to 25 pounds 
pressure—thus curiously uniting in her- 
self at this transition period the two rival 
systems of propulsion. She was begun 
at Millwall, London, in the spring of 
1854, and was finally launched, after 
many difficulties, on January 30, 1858. 
Her history is too well known to be 
dwelt upon here. She has experienced 
many vicissitudes and misfortunes, and 
it is well that her great projector (who 
paid for her with his life, as he died 
the year after her launching) did not 
live to see her used as an exhibit, in 1886, 
in the River Mersey, her great sides 
serving to blazon the name and fame of 
a Liverpool clothing establishment. 

The year 1855 marks the high-water 
mark of the paddle-steamer era. In 
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that year were built the Adriatic, by the 
Collins line, and the Persia, as a com- 
petitor (and the twenty-eighth ship of 
the company), by the Cunard. But the 
former was of wood, the latter of iron. 
She was among the earlier ships of this 
material to be built by the Cunard 
company, and, with the slightly larger 
Scotia, built in 1862, was, for some years 
after the cessation of the Collins line, 
the favorite and most successful steamer 
upon the Atlantic. She was 376 feet 
long, 45 feet 3 inches broad, and of about 
5,500 tons displacement. Her cylinders 
were 100} inches diameter, with 120 
inches stroke, and she had—as also the 
preceding ship, the Arabia—tubular 
boilers instead of the old flue. 











1830 9 Ib 
1840 | 1 
1850 4 
1860 3.1 
1870 


1886 1 “ 


Diagram showing Decrease in Expenditure of Coal per indi- 
cated Horse-power per Hour based on good Average Practice. 





182—80 
1885-6—150 @ 160 Ibs. 
Diagram showing Increase in Steam-pressures based on good 
Average Practice. 
How great an advance she was upon 
their first ship will be seen by the fol- 
lowing comparison : 


Britannia, Persia, 

Coal necessary to steam 

to New York....... 570 tons 1,400 tons 
Cargo carried......... 224 wav. *<* 
PPARBOMBCIS, 0:5 5's a's'00.0 90 250 
Indicated power...... 710 3,600 
Pressure per square 

BRON once ae wees 9 lbs. 33 Ibs. 
Coal per indicated 

horse-power per hour 5.1 ‘¢ 3.8 ‘¢ 
Speed co. 02520005. 8.5 knots 13.1 knots 


Thus, for two and a half times the 
quantity of coal nearly three and a half 
times the cargo was carried, and nearly 
three times the number of passengers. 
This result was due partially to increased 
engine efficiency, and partially to in- 
creased size of ship ; and thus to a rela- 
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tive reduction of the power necessary to 
drive a given amount of displacement. 

The Scotia was almost a sister ship to 
the Persia, slightly exceeding her in 
size, but with no radical differences 
which would mark her as an advance 
upon the latter. She was the last of the 
old régime in the Atlantic trade, and the 
same year in which she was built saw 
the complete acceptance by the Cunard 
company of the newer order of things, 
in the building of the iron screw steamer 
China, of 4,000 tons displacement, with 
oscillating geared screw engines of 
2,200 indicated horse-power, with an 
average speed of 12.9 knots on a daily 
expenditure of 82 tons of coal. She was 
the first of their ships to be fitted with 
a surface condenser. The Scotia had 
been built as a paddle steamer rather in 
deference to the prejudices of passengers 
than in conformity with the judgment of 
the company, which had put afloat iron 
screw ships for their Mediterranean 
trade as early as 1852 and 1853. 


The introduction of surface conden- 
sation and of higher pressures were the 
two necessary elements in a radical ad- 
vance in marine engineering. Neither 
of these was a new proposal ;* several 
patents had been taken out for the for- 
mer at a very early date, both in Amer- 
ica and in England; and in 1838 the 
Wilberforce, a boat running between 
London and Hull, was so fitted. Very 
high pressures, from almost the very be- 
ginning, had been carried in the steam- 
ers on our Western waters; and in 1811 
Oliver Evans published, in Philadelphia, 
a pamphlet dealing with the subject, 
in which he advocated pressures of at 
least 100 to 120 pounds per square 
inch, and patented a boiler which was 
the parent of the long, cylindrical type 
which came into such general use in our 


* Daniel Dod, an American citizen, was granted a pat- 
ent November 29, 1811, in which he states: ‘I form the 
condenser of a pipe or number of pipes condensed together; 
and condense the steam by immersing the pipes in cold 
water, either with or without an injection of water.” 

The present surface condenser consists essentially of a 
great number of small brass tubes, about three-fourths of 
«un inch in diameter, passing through an air-tight cham- 
ber, The exhaust steam from the cylinders enters the 
chamber, and cold water is constantly pumped through the 
tubes. The steam is condensed by contact with the cold 
tubes, and the water thus obtained pumped back to the 
boiler in a fresh state, instead of being mixed with about 
thirty times its weight of salt water, as in the old jet con- 
denser. Practice varies, the steam sometimes being passed 
through the tubes and the water around them. 
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river navigation. The sea-going public 
resolutely resisted the change to high 
pressures for nearly forty years, there 
being a very slow and gradual advance 
from 1 and 2 pounds to the 8 and 9 car- 
ried by the Great Britain and Britannia. 
In 1850 the Arctic carried 17, and in 
1856 25 was not uncommon. Some of 
the foremost early English engineers fa- 
vored cast-iron boilers (see evidence be- 
fore parliamentary committee, 1817) ; 
and the boiler in general use in England 
up to 1850 was a great rectangular box, 
usually with three furnaces and flues, all 
the faces of which were planes.* 

Though tubular boilers did not dis- 
place the flue boiler in British practice 
to any great degree before 1850, many 
examples were in use in America at that 
date, but chiefly in other than sea-going 
steamers. Robert L. Stevens, of Hobo- 
ken, built as early as 1832 “the now 
standard form of return tubular boilers 
for moderate pressures” (Professor R. H. 
Thurston). But it worked its way into 
sea practice very slowly ; and the multi- 
tubular boiler, in any of its several 
forms, cannot be said to have been fairly 
adopted in either American or British 
sea-going ships before the date first 
mentioned, though employed in the 
Hudson River and Long Island Sound 
steamers, in one of the former of 
which, the Thomas Powell, built in 
1850, a steam pressure of 50 pounds 
was used. 

There had been this slow and gradual 
advance in ocean steam pressures, with a 
consequent reduction in coal expendi- 
ture, when in 1856 came a movement in 
the direction of economy by the intro- 
duction of the compound engine, by 
Messrs. Randolph Elder & Co. (later John 
Elder & Co.), which was soon to develop 
into a revolution in marine steam en- 
ginery. The Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company has the credit of first accepting 
this change in applying it to their ships, 
the Valparaiso and Inca. The original 
pressure used was 25 pounds to the 
inch; the cylinders were 50 and 90 


* The Naval Chronicle of 1818, vol. xxxix., p. 277, speak- 
ing of the steamers on the Clyde, says: * No serious acci- 
dent has occurred since their introduction, which is more 
than two years. The secret of security consists in using 
large steam-engines of great power and small pressure. If 
the boilers of cast-iron should in any part give way, a piece 
of cloth is firmly wedged in the hole, and the vessel pro- 
ceeds without any danger or inconvenience to the passen- 
gers.”” 
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inches in diameter, and the piston speed 
from 230 to 250 feet per minute. The 
idea of using steam expansively by this 
means was of course not new, as it dates 
back to Hornblower (1781), but with 
the low pressures which had been used 
at sea there was no reason for its adop- 
tion afloat. Difficulties were experi- 
enced by the Pacific Company with their 
earlier engines, but the line adhered to 
their change, and for nearly fourteen 
years were almost alone in their prac- 
tice. 

These changes made the use of a 
cylindrical boiler necessary, as the form 
best able to withstand the increased 
pressure. The old box-like shape has 
disappeared ; and if the shade of Oliver 
Evans is ever able to visit us, it must 
be with an intense feeling of satisfaction 
to find his ideas of eighty years since 
now accepted by all the world. 


The date 1870 marks the advent of a 
new type of ship, in those of the Oceanic 
Company, better known as the White 
Star line, built of iron by Harland & 
Wolff, of Belfast—engined with com- 


pound engines, and of extreme length 


as compared with their breadth. They 
established a new form, style, and in- 
terior arrangement, which has largely 
been followed by other lines, though the 
extreme disproportion of length and 
beam is now disappearing. The Bri- 
tannic (page 523) and Germanic, the two 
largest of this line, are 468 feet in length 
and 45 feet 3 inches in beam, carrying 
220 cabin passengers and 1,100 in the 
steerage, besides 150 crew. They de- 
velop 5,000 indicated horse-power, and 
make their passage, with remarkable 
regularity, in about 8 days 10 hours to 
Queenstown. The earlier ships of this 
line, when first built, had a means of 
dropping their propeller-shaft so as to 
immerse more deeply the screw; so 
many inconveniences, however, were as- 
sociated with this that it was given up. 
Their general arrangement was a most 
marked advance upon that of their pred- 
ecessors—an excellent move was plac- 
ing the saloon forward instead of in the 
stern, a change almost universally fol- 
lowed. This line may be looked upon 
as one of the most fortunate between 
England and America. Of moderate 
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cost, good speed, with low coal consump- 
tion (for the time when built), and with 
advanced arrangements for the com- 
fort of passengers, it has held its own 
against newer and somewhat faster ships, 
though none of the White Star vessels 
now running between Liverpool and 
New York are less than thirteen years 
old. 

In the same year with the Britannic 
came out the City of Berlin, of the In- 
man line, for some years the largest 
steamer afloat (after the Great Eastern), 
being 520 feet in length by 44 feet beam, 
of 5,000 indicated power, and in every 
way a magnificent ship. 

The Bothnia and Scythia were also 
built in 1874, by the Cunard company, as 
representatives of the new type, but were 
much smaller than the preceding. They 
were of 6,080 tons displacement and 
2,780 indicated horse-power, with a 
speed of 13 knots. The pressure carried 
was 60 pounds. These ships had by 
far the largest cargo-carrying capacity 
(3,000 tons measurement) and passenger 
accommodation (340 first-cabin) of any 
yet built by the company. With the 
addition of this great number of steam- 
ers, change was not to be expected for 
some years; and it was not until 1879, 
when the Guion company put afloat the 
Arizona, that a beginning was made of 
the tremendous rivalry which has re- 
sulted in putting upon the seas, not 
only the wonderful ships which are now 
running upon the Atlantic, but in ex- 
tending greatly the size and speed of 
those employed in other service. 

Several things had combined in the 
latter part of this decade to bring about 
this advance. The great change be- 
tween 1860 and 1872, from the causes 
already noted, which had reduced coal 
consumption by one-half, was followed 
by the introduction of corrugated flues 
and steel as a material for both boilers 
and hull. With this came still higher 
pressures, which were carried from 60 
to 80 and 90 pounds. In August, 1881, 
a very interesting paper was read by 
Mr. F. C. Marshall, of Newcastle, before 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
in which he showed that a saving of 
13.37 per cent. in fuel had been arrived 
at since 1872. The general type of en- 
gine and boiler had remained the same 
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in these nine years, but the increased 
saving had been due chiefly to increased 
pressures. It is curious that at the 
reading of both the paper by Sir Fred- 
erick Bramwell, in 1872, and that of Mr. 
Marshall, in 1881, there should have 
been pretty generally expressed a feel- 
ing that something like a finality had 
been reached. So little was this opin- 
ion true that, though over thirteen per 
cent. saving had been effected between 
these two dates, a percentage of gain 
more than double this was to be re- 
corded between the latter date and 1886. 
In these matters it is dangerous to 
prophesy ; it is safer to believe all things 
possible. Certainly, the wildest dreamer 
of 1872 did not look forward to cross- 
ing the Atlantic at nearly 18 knots as a 
not unusual speed. 

In 1874 triple expansion engines had 
been designed for the Propontis by Mr. 
A. C. Kirk, of Napier & Sons, of Glas- 
gow, which, on account of failure in the 
boilers which were used, did not give 
at first the results hoped for. In 1881 
the Messrs. Napier fitted the Aberdeen 
with engines of the same kind, steam at 
125 pounds pressure per square inch 
being used. In the next two years the 
change proceeded slowly, but by 1885 
the engineering mind had so largely 
accepted it that a very large proportion 
of the engines built in that year were 
on this principle, and at the present it 
may be regarded as being as fully ac- 
cepted as was the compound engine ten 
years since. The saving in fuel is gen- 
erally reckoned at from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent., or, to put it more graphi- 
cally, in the words of Mr. Parker, Chief 
Engineer Surveyor of Lloyds, in his in- 
teresting paper, read in July, 1886, be- 
fore the Institution of Naval Architects : 
“Two large passenger steamers, of over 
4,500 gross tonnage, having engines of 
about 6,000 indicated horse-power, built 
of the same dimensions, from the same 
lines, with similar propellers, are exactly 
alike in every respect, except so far as 
their machinery is concerned. One ves- 
sel is fitted with triple expansion en- 
gines, working at a pressure of 145 
pounds per square inch ; while the other 
vessel is fitted with ordinary compound 
engines, working at a pressure of 90 
pounds per square inch. Both vessels 
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are engaged in the same trade and 
steam at the same rate of speed, viz., 
12 knots an hour. The latter vessel in 
a round voyage of 84 days burns 1,200 
tons more coal than the former.” 

Since the year 1879 the following 
great ships have been placed upon the 
Liverpool and New York lines. “Tak- 
ing them in the order of their fastest 
passage, out or home, they stand thus :”* 


Days. Hours. Minutes. 


eo} PIONEER Blisters 0010 Gi 010%s 6 5 31 
. Umbria (sister ship) slightly longer 
6 10 35 


1 
2 
3. Cregeen 

4, é 44 
5. City “of Remo ) 0 
6 37 
Y al os pC: eee 6 55 
8. Aurania 1 


The time has thus been shortened much 
more than half since 1840, and has been 
lessened forty per cent. since 18 

In addition to the great ships men- 
tioned, there have been placed upon the 
line from Bremen to New York, touching 
at Southampton, England, the eight new 
or lately built ships of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd, which form altogether the 
most compact and uniform fleet upon 
the Atlantic. Their three last ships, the 
Trave, Saale, and Aller, are marvels of 
splendor and comfort, ranking in speed 
and power very little short of the fastest 
of the Liverpool ships. They, as were 
the others of the company’s eight “ ex- 
press ” steamers, were built by the great 
firm of John Elder & Co., of Glasgow, 
their machinery being designed by Mr. 
Bryce-Douglas, to whose genius is also 
due that of the Etruria and Umbria, the 
Oregon, Arizona, and Alaska. That of 
the Trave, Saale, and Aller, however, is 
triple expansion (page 531), these being 
the only ships of the great European 
lines of this character, besides the new 
Gascogne, Bourgogne, and Champagne 
(their equals in speed and equipment), 
of the French Compagnie Transatlan- 
tique, which were built in France, and 
which reflect so much honor upon the 
French builders. All these steamers are 
of steel, with cellular bottoms carefully 
subdivided, and fitted with a luxury and 
comfort quite unknown thirty years ago 


* Mr. W. John, in a paper read before the Naval Archi- 
tects, in June, 1886. 
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—with more space, better ventilation, 
and better lighting. 

It will be difficult to go beyond them 
until a further change is accepted to twin 
screws. That this change will soon come 
is pretty sure. It will hardly be possible 
to extend the power with a single screw 
beyond that of the 14,000 horse-power 
already in the Umbria and Etruria; with 
twin screws, however, it may be carried 
much beyond. Their adoption would 
mean greater accommodation and com- 
fort and less racing of the machinery at 
sea, but, above all, it would mean greater 
safety. Under present circumstances a 
complete break-down of the machinery 
of these great ships is a disaster which 
may entail delay as the least of the diffi- 
culties. No sail-power can be given 
them which would serve to carry them 
into port ; they must lie helpless logs in 
the water until fortunate enough to find 
a friengl to tow them. 

It is scarcely possible that both the 
engines of a twin-screw steamer should 
be seriously injured at the same time, 
so that arrival would be only slightly 
delayed in case of damage to the one set 
of machinery. In fact, such a ship as 
proposed by Mr. John in his paper, re- 
ferred to above, would be two vessels 
in one, divided by a great longitudinal 
bulkhead from top to bottom; the boil- 
ers, engines, and all the appurtenances 
of the one side being wholly indepen- 
dent of the other. 

The discussion now going on may 
soon turn to action, and we may, I think, 
confidently expect the advent shortly 
of new ships far surpassing any yet 
built. The project of one great owner 
is a twin-screw vessel, of 550 feet length 
and 62 feet beam, to steam 20 knots, and 
to be so subdivided as to be practically 
unsinkable. This would be 50 feet 
longer than the Etruria, and 5 feet 
broader. His ideal is one of much 
greater breadth, say 75 feet ; but there 
is a difficulty in the way of docking a 
vessel of such extreme width. That 
such a ship will pay as well as those 
now afloat can hardly be questioned. 
She will carry as much cargo, and with 
about the same expenditure of coal (be- 
ing fitted with triple expansion engines), 
as the Etruria, and more passengers ; 
and the owners may reckon in such a 
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ship upon always having their full com- 
plement. It is not only the timid who 
would prefer her; it is but common- 
sense on the part of anyone to choose 
that which will give them the greatest 
chances of safety, and of arrival within 
certain definite limits of time. Nearly 
60,000 Americans visit Europe yearly ; 
nearly 16,000 foreign passengers (not 
emigrants) land at New York yearly, 
which one port also, in the governmen- 
tal year ending June 30, 1886, received 
50,412 of our returning country men. As 
these numbers must be doubled to repre- 
sent the whole movement to and fro, we 
have over 150,000 passengers (exclusive 
of emigrants) carried by the steamship 
lines between America and Europe in 
the fiscal year of 1885-86. It is need- 
less to say that it is worth while on the 
part of any owner to offer special induce- 
ments in a traffic of such magnitude. 

It has been impossible, of course, in a 
magazine article, to do more than touch 
upon the vast changes, and their causes, 
which have had place in this great factor 
of human progress. Higher pressures 
and greater expansions; condensation 
of the exhaust steam, and its return to 
the boiler without the new admixture of 
sea-water, and the consequent necessity 
of frequent blowing off, which compara- 
tively but a few years ago was so com- 
mon; a better form of screw; the ex- 
tensive use of steel in machinery, by 
which parts have been lightened, and by 
the use of which higher boiler-pressures 
are made possible—these are the main 
steps. But in addition to steel, high 
pressures, and the several other ele- 
ments named which have gone to make 
up this progress, there was another 
cause in the work chiefly done by Mr. 
W. Froude, to be specially noticed as 
being that which has done more than 
the work of any other man to determine 
the most suitable forms for ships, and 
to establish the principles governing re- 
sistance. The ship-designer has, by this 
work, been put upon comparatively firm 
ground, instead of having a mental foot- 
ing as unstable, almost, as the element in 
which his ships are destined to float. 

It is not possible to go below the sur- 
face of such a subject in a popular pa- 
per, and it must suffice to speak of Mr. 
Froude’s deductions, in which he divides 
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The Belted Cruiser Orlando, with Twin Screws. 


the resistances met by ships into two 
principal parts: the surface or skin 
friction, and the wave-making resist- 
ance (which latter has no existence in 
the case of a totally submerged body— 
only begins to exist when the body is 
near the surface, and has its full effect 
when the body is only partially sub- 
merged). He shows that the surface 
friction constitutes almost the whole re- 
sistance at moderate speeds, and a very 
great percentage at all speeds; that the 
immersed midship section area which 
formerly weighed so much in the minds 
of naval architects was of much less im- 
portance than was supposed, and that 
ships must have a length corresponding 
in a degree to the length of wave pro- 
duced by the speed at which they are to 
be driven. 

He shows that at high speeds waves 
of two different characters are pro- 
duced : theone class largest at the bow, 
which separate from the ship, decreasing 
in successive undulations without after- 
ward affecting her progress ; the other, 
those in which the wave-crests are at 
right angles to the ship’s course, and the 
positions of these crests have a very 
telling effect upon the resistance. 

As the ship’s speed is increased the 
spaces between the crests of these 
lengthen in unison with the speed, and 
it has been shown that when the speed 


is such that a wave-crest would be at 
the middle point of the after body (or 
quarter) the wave-making resistance is 
least, and that it is greatest when the 
hollow appears at this point. 

A ship must therefore be of a length 
that depends largely upon the length of 
wave which at a high speed she will 
tend to produce in order that she may 
be driven at such a speed without an 
expenditure of power disproportionate 
to the effect produced. This length, if 
very high speeds are desired, is best 
wholly taken up in fining the entrance 
and run, leaving no parallelism of mid- 
dle body, and broadening and deepen- 
ing the ship to keep the necessary dis- 
placement. The wave-action at several 
speeds is well shown in the illustrations 
(frontispiece, pages 524 and 527), which 
are from instantaneous photographs, 
showing the Chilian cruiser Esmeralda 
at her full speed of 18 knots, when on 
her trial off Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the 
Giovanni Bausan, of the Italian navy 
(almost a sister ship to the Esmeralda), 
at a moderate speed, and H.M.S. Impé- 
rieuse, at about 163 knots. The follow- 
ing are the principal details of the Es- 
meralda and Impérieuse : 

-~ gl Length. Beam, Draught. oom 
270 §642 «18.3 6.500 


Esmeralda .. 3,000 
Impérieuse.. 7,390 315 62 26.0 10,180 
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The eddy-making resistance is greater 
or less, of course, as the form is blunter 
or finer, and there is less resistance with 
a blunt bowand finely formed after-body 
than were the two reversed. Our prac- 
tical towing friends will be glad to know 
that Mr. Froude substantiates their oft- 
reiterated assertion that a log tows 
more easily butt-end foremost. In the 
Merkara, a merchant ship built by Mr. 
Denny, of 3,980 tons, 360 feet length, 
37.2 feet breadth, and 16.25 feet draught, 
this resistance is, at all speeds, about 
eight per cent. of the surface friction, 
which at the maximum speed of thirteen 
knots, at which she was intended to be 
run, still formed nearly eighty per cent. 
of the whole resistance. 

A very wonderful result of these ex- 
periments has been to show (in the 
words of Mr. Froude) “what an ex- 
ceedingly small force, after all,is the re- 
sistance of a ship compared with the 
apparent magnitude of the phenomena 
involved. Scarcely anyone, I imagine, 
seeing the new frigate Shah (of 6,250 
tons displacement) steaming at full 
speed (from sixteen to seventeen knots) 
would be inclined, at first sight, to cred- 
it what is nevertheless a fact, that the 
whole propulsive force necessary to pro- 
duce that apparently tremendous effect 
is only 27 tons—in fact, less than one 
two-hundredth part of the weight of the 
vessel—and of this small propulsive 
force at least 15 tons, or more than one- 
half, is employed in overcoming surface 
friction simply.” 

Of course, very-small vessels, as tor- 
pedo-boats, have been driven at very 
high speeds, but the power necessary is 
in enormous disproportion as compared 
with the above, a development in 135- 
foot torpedo boats of from 1,000 to 
1,200 horse-power and more being not 
uncommon. 

The acceptance of the results of Mr. 
Froude’s deductions has naturally led 
to an increase in the beam of fast ocean 
steamers ; we find all the later-built to 
be much broadened, and there is a still 
increasing tendency in that direction. It 
is needless to say how much this means in 
many ways to the passenger ; the gain in 
safety by affording greater subdivision 
which will come with double screws 
will not be the least: “With single 
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screws you cannot possibly divide your 
engine and boiler space into compart- 
ments so as to render the ship safe 
against sinking by collision even with 
small vessels. With twin screws you 
can carry a water-tight middle line 
bulkhead right through both engine 
and boiler compartments, and you can, 
as at present, divide the engine-room 
from the boiler-room by a_ transverse 
bulkhead, and also, if necessary, sub- 
divide the boiler space by an extra 
transverse bulkhead ” (Mr. W. John). 

Collision will and must remain the 
great and really almost the one danger 
which the North Atlantic traveller need 
fear. He can rarely hope to cross in 
the usual steam route without experi- 
encing a run of some hundreds of miles 
through fog, especially on leaving or 
approaching our coast. So long as the 
Gulf Stream and the cold in-lying cur- 
rent from the north move in juxtaposition 
as they do, so long will the fog be almost 
always present upon the border-land 
dividing them. How easy it is for a 
great ship to be sunk was shown in the 
case of the Oregon. A blow from a 
pygmy schooner not more than one- 
tenth her size, anda hole was opened 
through her side which unfortunate 
circumstances combined to make fatal, 
and the great vessel, a triumph of human 
skill in hull and machinery, is lying in a 
few hours upon the bottom of the sea, 
with a million days of skilled labor, as 
represented by ship and cargo, in this 
moment made valueless. Who can over- 
estimate the care and responsibility 
upon the man who commands such a 
ship? In what other calling are they 
found as such a constant part of daily 
life? And how illy they are paid 
for it! 

The only remedy for such an accident 
as that which befell the unlucky Oregon 
seems to be a subdivision to a greater 
extent than has heretofore been at- 
tempted in a merchant ship; and that 
this will come in a degree which will 
make the finer passenger ships practi- 
cally unsinkable, unless under most ex- 
ceptional circumstances, would seem 
quite sure. 


How wonderful has been the scale 
upon which this great industry of car- 
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riage by steam vessels has grown can 
only be shown by tables of statistics. 

The steam tonnage in the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many, beginning with 1840, was as fol- 
lows : 





United States, 


Enrolled 
and 
German 


licensed. | 


202,339 87,539 
ier Oe BQH, 947 167, 698 
3 770,641/ 867,937, 4523352 68,025) 
192.544, 882/551 1,075,095 1,111. "375 15t 415) 81,994 
5/191,689. 976.979 1.168.668 1,943,197 205,420 183.569 
146,604 1,064, 964 1,211, _ 720,551 277, 77,758 re 758 
) 
186,406 1,308,511 1, 494,917 3,969, 728)01,0 O72 413,943 


1840... 
1850... 
1860... 
1870. 
1875. 
1880,. 


1885... 





This statement, showing our steam 
tonnage registered for foreign trade to 
be 6,000 tons less in 1885 than in 1870, is 
not an encouraging one, especially when 
taken in connection with the fact that 
the percentage of our imports carried in 
American vessels has steadily dwindled 
from 75.2 per cent. in 1856 to 66.5 in 
1860 ; to 35.6 per cent. in 1870; and to 
15.98 per cent. in 1886. Even during 
the civil war it never fell below 27.5 per 
cent. 


The amount of steam tonnage built in 
the United States and in Great Britain 
at intervals of five years from 1855 is as 
follows : 





| United States. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1855... 
1860... 
1865... 
1870... 
18%5.. 


72, 760 | 
69, 370 
| 146; 433 | 
| 70,621 | 
.| 823 | 62,460 
1880...) 348 | 78,853 | 
1885... 338 | 84,333 | 


106, 872 | 
67,699 | 
211,665 | 
267,896 | 
226,701 | 
< | 414,831 | 660 
| 249 |\18 es | 221, 918 | 456 


The largest number built in any one 
year between 1870 and 1885 was, in the 
United States, in 1882—being 502, with 
a tonnage of 121,843; and in the United 
Kingdom, in 1883—being 1,028, with a 
tonnage of 744,126. 

The smallest in any year in this in- 
terval was, in the United States, in 1877 
—being 265, with a tonnage of 47,415 ; 
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and in the United Kingdom, in 1876— 
being 354, with a tonnage of 136,932. 

The startling steam tonnage of 1883 
(nearly three-quarters of a million tons) 
built in Great Britain, of which 134,785 
were built at Glasgow, 125,870 at the 
Tyne ports, and 117,776 * at Sunderland, 
has been followed by a great depression. 
In 1884 but a little over half that of the 
preceding year was built (415,095 tons) ; 
and in 1885 this was again almost 
halved, the output falling to only 221,- 
918 tons, and_the average size also fall- 
ing off from 724 tons in 1883 to 456 in 
1885. 

Nearly or, practically, quite all of the 
vast fleet represented by these figures 
are of iron or steel ; the tonnage of the 
wooden steamers generally falling in 
later years in Great Britain to a total of 
1,000 tons or less, and this made up of 
vessels averaging not more than 30 tons 
each. 

The rapidly advancing use of steel in 
the United Kingdom is shown by the 
following table, which excludes steamers 
built on foreign account : 


Iron Steamers. Steel Steamers. 


rs 





Tonnage. 
309,753 
508,639 
239,941 

87,815 


Number. 
396 
613 
369 
182 


Number. Tonnage. 
40 34,815 
1i8¢ | «MED 
139 93,127 
159 108,287 


1980)... 
BOOB c.<:0s 
GSS Bion 
1885.... 


Or whereas but ten per cent. of the 
total was of steel in 1880, it exceeded 
the iron-built tonnage in 1885 by twenty 
per cent. It may be taken for granted 
that, hereafter, no important steamer 
will be built of any other material, until 
something different from that now at 
command shall be developed. 

How small our own expansion in the 
iron and steel ship-building industry has 
been, in comparison with that elsewhere, 
is shown by the fact that in the six- 
teen years 1870-85 we have built but 
397,363 tons of iron and steel vessels, 
out of a total of 1,359,700 tons of steam 
tonnage built in that period. One would 
think that this immense yearly addition 
of steamships represented in the fore- 
going tables would soon go beyond the 
world’s needs, but the almost incredible 
losses from wrecks, casualties, and other 


* The figures for these three ports are exclusive of the 
tonnage built on foreign account. 








reasons for disappearance from the reg- 
ister, must be considered. Though we 
had built 522,802 tons of steam vessels 
in the years (each inclusive) 1881-85, 
there were on the register but 229,919 
tons more in the last of these years than 
in the first, showing that 292,883 tons 
had disappeared in that time. In Great 
Britain an average of 173,061 tons of 
steam vessels has disappeared yearly 
from the register in the five years 
1881-85, or the enormous total of 
865,326 tons. 

Of her whole tonnage, sail and steam, 
of 7,387,208 tons (comprised in 23,230 
vessels, of which 4,803 are steamers above 
50 tons, representing a total of 3,932,296 
tons), Great Britain lost by wreck 
alone, in 1885, over three per cent., and 
this was much below the usual average. 
In the nine years 1875-83, 6,107 Brit- 
ish vessels, representing, 2,095,252 tons, 
were totally destroyed by wreck. Of 
these, 5,160 were sailing vessels, of 1,455,- 
023 tons; and 947 were steamers, of 640,- 
229 tons. 

In the face of these tremendous fig- 
ures the ship-builder need not despair 
—he need only wait ; a few slack years 
and the gaps in the ranks become so 
great that building of necessity must 
re-begin. The lives of ships are indeed 
more precarious than those of us mor- 
tals. They perish at the annual rate 
of about 30 in the 1,000, whereas our 
general chances are one-third better. 
But these losses of ships carry with 
them the lives of many brave men ; with 
the wrecks above enumerated, 14,878 
seamen were lost, and 1,242 passengers. 
In this bald statement what vistas of 
suffering, incapacity, carelessness, neg- 
ligence, misfortune, and heroism are 
opened up! 

In looking over shipping statistics, 
nothing is more curious than the vari- 
ations in sailing tonnage built—always 
a more variable quantity than steam, and 
especially so in Great Britain. In that 
country in 1880 but 58,065 tons were 
produced ; but it gradually mounted to 
219,094 in 1885, nearly equalling the 
steam of that year if the 36,626 tons, 
steam and sail, built for foreigners be 
reckoned, and exceeding it by nearly 
12,000 tons if that built on British ac- 
count only betaken. Sail, however, has 
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again fallen off in 1886, but the vessels 
turned out have been of a much larger 
class than in 1885. 

In our own country the steam tonnage 
built in 1885 for the first time (except- 
ing in 1880, when they were about equal) 
surpassed in amount the sail, though it 
must be said that the latter in this year 
showed a very great falling off (60,000 
tons) from the amount built the pre- 
ceding year. 

This sudden development of sailing 
vessels in Great Britain in the last few 
years is a rather unexpected and inter- 
esting phenomenon. It is due mainly, 
no doubt, to the very great depression 
in trade and freights, whereby it was 
made impossible for many steamers to 
continue in use without great loss ; while 
at sea, at least, the sailing vessel is not 
running up a large coal bill, and if laid 
up there is less capital idle and less de- 
terioration on account of machinery. It 
must, too, be recognized that while steam 
has been advancing with such rapid 
pace on the highway of economy the 
sailing vessel has followed closely in its 
wake. 

While the wind continues to blow we 
may of course look for sails upon the 
sea to take advantage of it, but with the 
decrease of coal expenditure to one and 
a half pounds per horse-power per hour, 
and with the fruition of some of the 
newer developments, so many of which 
are promised, we can fairly reckon upon 
the part to be played by sails in com- 
merce as one of constantly diminishing 
importance—though long may some re- 
main to nurture the true seaman, who 
can never be developed in the cavernous 
depths of a stoke-hole, or on the atten- 
uated masts of a modern steamship! 

Less steam tonnage has beeu built in 
the last three years, no doubt, on ac- 
count of the great uncertainty of the 
engineering mind as to the outcome of 
the great changes since 1881. Many 
fine ships launched within this period 
have come to be considered obsolete 
before they were finished, and owners 
have hesitated to order until they felt 
that something like fixity for a few 
years, at least, should be arrived at. 
Triple and quadruple expansion engines, 
forced draught, twin screws, new ar- 
rangements of screws, newer types of 
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boilers, etc., are a few of the things 
which have had to be considered, and it 
is not to be wondered at that there 
should be a desire to settle slowly upon 
a design which was to cost possibly in 
many cases a million or more of dollars. 
There is, however, one certainty—the 
compound engine is relegated to the 
past as was its predecessor of the sin- 
gle cylinder. Still higher pressures, 
still greater expansions, are probable, 
though in the next five or ten years we 
can hardly hope for such an economical 
advance as in the last six. Much the 
same remark, however, has been made 
at each great step in steam, and, learn- 
ing from the experience of preceding 
prophets, it would perhaps be better 
to say that expectancy is the safest at- 
titude of the mind in such a question. 
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It is well, however, that these changes 
should not come too frequently: the 
ship-owner should be allowed a little 
breathing time, and not be continually 
oppressed by a nightmare of obsolete 
ships. Let us hope that now we have 
built 150,000 miles of railroads, we may 
have enough to satisfy the country’s de- 
mand for some little time, and that our 
designing talent and our capitalists’ dol- 
lars may again be turned toward that 
field in which for fifty years we were 
foremost. A fair chance, however, must 
first be given the owner; the grip of 
Legislation which has throttled our 
shipping industry for so long must be 
relaxed, and we must recognize that 
laws dealing with shipping which had 
their birth in England in 1652 are not 
necessarily suited for America in 1887. 


THE TIDE. 


By Percival Lowell. 


Ir is high noon; upon the burning sands 
I stand day-dreaming gazing at the sea 
That fond yet fickle stretches out her hands 
To clasp once more the beach which wearily 
Hath so long waited through the heat, alone, 
Until what time from minding of the moon 
The truant tide shall turn to claim its own 
And lap it deep in self-forgotten swoon. 
So my loved one, to fantasies a prey, 
Strange moon-begotten fancies of her brain, 
Doth give them chase and haste from me away, 
Till of her heart bethinking, turns again, 
And wraps me close, shuts out all else beside : 
The strand I seem to be—and she the tide. 














THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE; 


OR, THE POSTHUMOUS JEST OF THE LATE JOHN AUSTIN. 


By J. S. of Dale. 


PART FOURTH: THE RESIDUARY BEQUEST. 


I. Tue Keeprimna or THe Tryst. 


Wuen May emerged in the little grass 
island, screened safely by the play of 
falling waters, he was breathless with 
the run ; and his heart pounded against 
his ribs with the violence of his emo- 
tions. The countess it unquestionably 
was. None but she would arrive in 
open carriage and pair and splendid 
livery. And May reckoned he would 
have to stay there, in the shelter of the 
fountain, until the light made his escape 
safe and possible. As for seeing her, 
that was out of the question. Had he 
still cared for Mrs. Dehon, he might 
have choked off the other one; but he 
had not pluck for it now. It was 
damp and uncomfortable upon the little 
island, however, without even a cigar ; 
and he did not dare go back to the pa- 
vilion. 

As he stood peering through the fall- 
ing water the carriage turned about, 
left the house, and came down the drive- 
way. May was astounded. He tried 
his best to see who was in it, but the 
distance was too great. He fancied that 
he made out a figure upon the back 
seat, but it was that of a young man. 
Could he have left the countess in the 
house ? 

This was the most terrible possibility 
that had yet occurred to his fevered im- 
agination, overwrought with suspense 
and too much tobacco as it was. Fora 
moment the idea of the buggy and the 
fast horse in the stable presented itself 
as the only certain means of escape. But 
at the same instant he saw Fides emerge 
from the side door, carrying something 
wlijte in hismouth. The hound came to 
tuc Aoor of the pavilion and scratched 
there; not finding any response, he 
took to coursing around the building, 
in wider and wider distances, until his 
circle included the whole pond. When 


he had once made the circuit of this, 
without getting trail of his master, he 
lifted his nose from the ground to give 
utterance to occasional lugubrious howls. 

This was impossible. Something 
must be done at once, or his chief re- 
treat would be discovered. May rapidly 
descended through the subterranean 
passage, and appearing at the door of 
the pavilion, whistled softly. The dog 
bounded toward him, and May took the 
letter from his mouth. It was accom- 
panied with a card of Mr. Burlington 
Quincy, as May hurriedly read. Now, 
Mr. Burlington Quincy bore a name ut- 
terly unknown to Austin May. 

He looked at the note. It was cer- 
tainly not in the handwriting of Madame 
Polacca de Valska, and May breathed a 
sigh of relief. He opened it. 


“My pear Mr. Mar: (it began) 

“T know you will not misinterpret 
my action, when I write to tell you that 
our engagement cannot be made known 
to-day. The bearer of this, Mr. Bur- 
lington Quincy, of Boston, I did not 
know when our pleasant acquaintance 
began last year, but I feel sure that he 
is the only man I have ever——” 


“Pish!” exclaimed Mr. Austin May. 
The signature was “yours ever sincerely, 
Georgiana Rutherford ;” and he crum- 
pled it up, with a glance at the rest of 
the letter, and lit with it a cigar he had 
long been in need of. One, at least, was 
disposed of satisfactorily, and he threw 
himself into the great arm-chair with a 
sigh of relief. He wished Miss Ruther- 
ford joy of her bargain, though he could 
not but think it ill-bred of her to choose 
the replacing victim as the messenger of 
his release. The only man she had ever 
loved, indeed! And who was Mr. Bur- 
lington Quincy? Well, it mattered little 
to him. 
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May looked at his watch; it was 
seven o’clock. Only five hours more of 
this awful day remained! His condition 
was one of absolute nervous prostration ; 
and he looked in a glass to see if his hair 
had yet turned gray. Could it be that 
they would none of them appear? He 
felt almost hungry, but that eating was 
out of the question for one in his posi- 
tion. He could, however, take a biscuit 
and a glass of claret ; and this he did. 

But May was fated that day to have 
hard luck with his uncle’s wine. Hardly 
had he begun to sip the glass, when a 
loud knocking at the very door of his 
pavilion made him drop it, and again 
seek refuge in his fountain hiding-place. 
From there he looked through the jets of 
water and saw that the knocker was none 
other than the faithful Schmidt. 

May hastened back again to the pa- 
vilion and opened the door. 

“What do you mean by this?” said 
he, angrily. ‘Did I not tell you not to 
come out under any circumstances, un- 
less you heard a pistol-shot ?” 

But, alas! The effect of the solitude, 
the heat, and the excitement of his 
master’s strange behavior had been too 
much, even for the perfect valet. If 
Mr. Schmidt was not tipsy, it-was clear 
that he soon would be. He had been 
leaning heavily against the door, and as 
his master opened it suddenly, he fell 
into the room, head over heels to the 
floor ; and there, without getting up, he 
endeavored to bow apologetically, and 
swayed to and fro with the effort, smil- 
ing a meaningless smile and holding a 
visiting-card in his right hand. May 
took it mechanically. It was edged in 
deep black; and upon it he read the 
simple legend : 

Mrs. Terwilliger Dehon. 


May grasped the half-drunken valet by 
the coat. “ And you let her in?” said he. 

“T said, m’sieu’,” gasped out poor 
Schmidt, “that m’sieu’ was here.” 

With a groan of mingled rage and 
terror, May flew to the door and made 
it fast. Then he took Schmidt by his 
offending coat and shoved, rather than 
led, him into the subaqueous passage- 
way. When they emerged upon the 
island, May said, with a final shake : 

“ Now, sir, go and tell all the world 
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that ’'m not at home—d’ye hear? And 
come back and tell me; and that you 
may come back sober, Ill clear your 
thick head for you.” And suiting the 
action to the word, May hurled poor 
Schmidt through the cool jets of the 
fountain; and he disappeared with a 
startling plunge in the waters of the 
ornamental lake. They were but a few 
feet deep, however, and Schmidt scram- 
bled to his feet and went wading 
through the lily-pads to the shore. 
And in a few moments he came back, 
still wet, but quite sobered, to the brink 
nearest the island. 

“What does she say ?” cried May. 

“That she will wait for M’sieur,” came 
back the answer that May heard ; and 
he sank upon the rustic seat with a feel- 
ing that all was over with him. Should 
he still fly? He could not bring himself 
to break his word at this late hour. If 
it could be that the widowed Mrs. Dehon 
had come all this distance—unwomanly 
as it was—he could not leave her now. 
Moreover, it was exactly like her. She 
was just the woman to take the leap 
herself, rather than trust herself and 
her heart-secrets to written words. And 
as May pulled himself together and went 
toward the house he wished he could 
have conjured back one spark of that 
flame he once felt for her. His crusty 
old uncle had not foreseen that thus, by 
the rash heir’s promise, the wise pro- 
visions of his will could be evaded. 
What would his wise uncle have done 
in a similar situation ?—Ordered a monu- 
ment at Mount Auburn and disposed of 
her afterwards, perhaps. His head was 
too cloudy to think. 

May reached the doors of the house. 
It was already dark ; and he had one 
last moment of hesitation as he pressed 
his hand upon the carved-oak door-knob. 
Then, with a rally of his sense of honor, 
he turned it and entered the house. 

The great hall was quite dark ; and 
Austin had to feel his way to the dining- 
room, into which, as being the only 
habitable apartment, Schmidt had had to 
show the fair Gladys. Here wasa single 
candle burning ; and beyond the remains 
of what was evidently Schmidt’s dinner, 
just under the Copley portrait of the 
lady in the lilac dress, sat a solitary 
figure. 
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But May started back as he saw it. 
It certainly was not Gladys. It was—it 
was a man; and as it rose and came 
forward to the candle-light there ap- 
peared unmistakably the red face and 
pudgy figure of her elderly husband. 
May sprang forward. 

“Mr. Terwilliger Dehon, I am delight- 
ed to——” 

But Terwilliger waved him back with 
the gesture of an M.P. quelling an 
assembly of constituents; and in his 
hand he carried a letter. “May I ask, 
Mr. May, what is the meaning of this? ” 
And Dehon brought the offending doc- 
ument close beneath May’s nose, lying 
upon his chubby palm ; and then slapped 
it violently with his other hand. 

“Of this?” said May, innocently. 
“What is it ?” 

“That, sir, is a letter I found among 
my wife’s effects.” And beyond all 
question the letter was in May’s own 
hand-writing. May stared helplessly at 
Dehon ; and Terwilliger glared fixedly 
at May. And through all the embar- 
rassment of the situation loomed up 
May’s consciousness, antagonistic as 
their meeting was, that he was uncom- 
monly glad to see him. 

“TIs—is Mrs. Dehon with you?” said 
May, feebly, as the awful possibility 
occurred to him that they had been 
divorced. 

“My beloved wife is in heaven,” said 
Dehon, pulling out a large pocket-hand- 
kerchief and sinking back into his chair. 

“My dear sir,” cried May, grasping 
both his hands, “I am—unfeignedly 
sorry to hear it. When did r 

“That, sir,” cried Terwilliger, furi- 
ously, “is no answer to my question. 
Did you, or did you not, write this 
letter?” And he jumped from his chair 
and smacked the letter savagely against 
the dinner-table. 

Evasion was impossible. “I am 
afraid, Mr. Dehon, that I did.” Dehon 
fumed. “And now, my dear sir, will 
you not stay and dine with me? I have 
only is 

But at this the peppery old gentleman 
positively sailed off the floor in his pas- 
sion. In vain May told him that he had 
received nothing from the late Mrs. De- 
hon but a long course of snubs; in 
vain May assured him that he himself 
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was more delighted than ever Mr. De- 
hon could be, that there had never 
been a possibility of his marrying the 
lamented Gladys ; it was to no purpose 
that he besought him to stay and dine. 
He tried to sympathize with Terwilliger 
in his loss, and Terwilliger grew only 
the more infuriated. He pointed out 
to him that his letter had been entirely 
contingent, to take effect’ solely upon 
Mr. Terwilliger’s death ; but upon this 
the old gentleman fairly choked with 
rage. 

Finally poor Austin gave it up. He 
abandoned all effort to pacify him, and 
listened submissively to the philippic 
the indignant Terwilliger poured forth. 
And, to use the expressive but inelegant 
phrase of the day, he blew himself off 
right well. Austin sat and listened with 
a mind at peace. 

A man’s own eloquence is a great re- 
lief, and there is no knowing how far Mr. 
Dehon would have cooled off in time. 
It is possible that he would have ended 
by staying to dinner. But, just as he 
was finishing a most effective exordium, 
the noise of carriage-wheels was heard 
outside upon the gravel. 

In two strides May was at the window, 
had thrown open the sash with a crash 
that shivered all the glass, and hurled 
himself through it into outer darkness, 
leaving the astounded Mr. Dehon, one 
eloquent arm extended in the air, ad- 
dressing himself most earnestly to the 
four Copley portraits and the two bat- 
tle-pieces of indigestible fruit. 


If. Tue Rerurn or THE Countess. 


Beyonp all question this was now the 
Comtesse Polacca de Valska. She was 
the only one left. All others were 
present or accounted for. Again May 
gained his pavilion, with the fleetness of 
an Exmoor deer ; it was quite dark by 
this time, and he could run about fear- 
lessly. With a trembling hand he ad- 
justed his dark-lantern, lit the lamp, 
and fixed the focus full upon the house- 
front door. 

He was just in time to see a veiled 
and much beshawled lady assisted down 
from the vehicle that stood at the door ; 
and after a word of colloquy with the 
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driver, she entered the house. May 
could not see her face; but it was just 
the figure, he fancied, of the Countess 
de Valska. The carriage drove away, 
the front door closed, and all again was 
silent, save the thumping of poor Aus- 
tin’s strained and shaken heart. Great 
heavens ! he complained to the harmless 
Venus of Milo. The worst had been 
realized indeed. 

This time there was no indecision. 
The only safety lay in flight. No sooner 
had he gained this conclusion than he 
sought to put it in practice. With 
quick and stealthy steps he gained the 
stable, only to find that the stable-door 
was locked. He could hear inside the 
noises of a restless horse, but both fast 
horse and buggy were beyond his reach. 
The over-cautious Schmidt had locked 
them in, and taken the key. May’s 
heart sank. He looked around for an 
axe, a log, anything to batter down the 
door with—he would have set fire to his 
own stable if necessary ; then a brilliant 
thought occurred to him—of the pistol- 
shot that was to be the signal to 
Schmidt in cases of emergency. 

He ran back to the pavilion. As he 
passed the house he thought he heard 
sounds of angry collocation in the entry. 
But this was no time for idle curiosity ; 
and he ran on to the pavilion, grasped 
the revolver, ran back before the house, 
placed himself in the little clump of 
pines, and fired. The noises in the house 
ceased. He fired again. 

The second report of his revolver 
was followed by a wild and _ shrill 
screaming in the house. A second after, 
the front door was violently flung open, 
and Mr. Terwilliger Dehon burst forth 
with the celerity of a pellet from a pop- 
gun. He was immediately and closely 
pursued by a female figure, screaming 
violently. After her, all in the focus of 
the dark-lantern, appeared a gaunt and 
stooping individual with a shot-gun, 
which he brought to his shoulder and 
incontinently fired, aiming, as far as 
May could judge, at the North Star. 
Then he threw away the shot-gun and 
joined in the pursuit ; and after him came 
the faithful Schmidt, in obedience to his 
master’s signal, once more unperturbed. 

“What has happened?” cried May, 
rushing forward. ‘ Where is she?” 


But even as he spoke, feminine arms 
were thrown around his neck, a fainting 
feminine figure hung about his shoulder, 
and feminine lips whispered in his ear : 

“At last!” 

With a gasp of despair, May disen- 
gaged her and led her to the front 
door, where he deposited his precious 
burden upon the china garden-seat. The 
countess seemed less graceful than of 
yore, and she certainly was heavier. 
But the countess, of course, it was. 

“Sech a time, Mr. May,” said she. 
“Me a-comin’ up with the depot-man, 
and findin’ a burglar in the house ; an’ 
the volleys from the ambushes as was 
outside; an’ Mr. Eastman a-runnin’ for 
his gun, an’ I chasin’ the burglar ; an’ all 
along of that furriner in the kitchen as 
left the cellar-door wide open ; an’, says 
| ee 

“Mrs. Eastman!” cried May, with a 
sigh of relief, as if he saw the dawn 
again. But that heroine’s short-lived 
valor was exhausted. To chase an el- 
derly burglar out one’s own front door, 
amid salvoes of musketry, was surely ex- 
cuse enough for leaning on the shoulder 
of the first reliable male one met and 
knew ; but the thought of both actions 
was too much for feminine nerves, and 
Mrs. Eastman proceeded to get up the 
best notion of hysterics her Maine train- 
ing could produce. As for May, he was 
so glad that it was not the Polacca de 
Valska that he could have kissed even 
the elderly housekeeper ; but he thought 
better of it, and consigned her to the 
tender soothing of her husband. 

“Mirandy,” he heard Mr. Eastman 
say, “don’t ye be a fool.” And May 
went back again to his pavilion. Great 
heavens, what a day! 

He looked at his watch. It was al- 
ready after ten o'clock ; and his heart 
gave a leap of joy. Could it be that 
the countess would never turn up at 
all? 

He was too much shaken by the excite- 
ments of the day to sit still quietly, and 
count the minutes ; so he took to wander- 
ing in the drive-way about the lake. He 
was conscious of a marvellous accession 
of spirits. Poor Mr. Terwilliger Dehon ! 
And May laughed to himself as he pict- 
ured their meeting, and the Eastmans 
taking him for a burglar. What could 
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she have done to drive Dehon in such 
terror from the house? May wondered 
what had become of him, and looked 
with some apprehension lest he should 
have rushed into the lily-pond. But 
that was impossible in so light a night. 
Well, well! he never should have known 
how to get rid of him. Peace to his 
widower’s weeds. 

The harvest moon had risen, and 
shone brightly on the familiar fields. 
How strong and sweet is our memory 
for places! Each swell of grassy hill 
seemed like an old playmate ; the very 
contour of the masses of elm-foliage, 
darkly outlined under the moon, seemed 
all familiar to him. Every time that 
May walked by the main gate-way, with 
the iron cannon-balls, he looked ner- 
vously through it ; but the white, shady 
road was clean and empty, and the night 
was still. 

His fortune was almost too great to 
be believed in, and he looked frequently 
at his watch, and listened timidly for 
every sound. 

But the night waxed and the moon 
rose higher, and the white mists began 
to drift in, stilly, from the distant river ; 
and there was yet no manifestation of 
the Countess Polacca de Valska. 

And at last the village church rang 
out twelve bells ; and the cocks crew ; 
and May pitched his cigar into the lake 
with a sigh that resembled a benediction. 
The day was over. That most terrible 
twenty-four hours of his life was safely 
passed. He could go to bed and sleep 
serenely, in the consciousness that no 
one of his idle old dreams was to be 
realized, that no folly of his past was 
to assume shape and confront him now. 
And all his arsenal of weapons, his labora- 
tory of drugs, his store-house of Dutch 
courage, had proved unnecessary. 

He walked along by the margent of the 
little lake ; and as he did so, a thought 
struck him. He entered the pavilion 
aud set the fountain playing, in celebra- 
tion of his deliverance. He threw open 
all the shutters and the wide door—use- 
less precautions now—and the flood of 
moonlight streamed again into the 
familiar old hall. He looked about at 
the misanthropic pictures, and the moon- 
light fell fair upon the beautiful Venus 
of Milo in the corner. He looked again 
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at the old will, and Georgiana Ruther- 
ford’s note, and Mrs. Dehon’s visiting- 
card lying beside it. Through such 
various fortunes had he tended into 
Latium. ~ 

He patted Fides on his massive head, 
as the dog walked along beside him. 
He went back into the house. It was 
all his own now; all his own, and un- 
trammelled. He called his valet to him. 

“Schmidt,” said he, “I am not going 
to sit up any longer. If anyone comes, 
I have been here and gone—you under- 
stand? I have gone—to Arizona.” 
Schmidt bowed. He had regained his 
imperturbability, and was fearful of 
being discharged. An American ser- 
vant would have left, and brought an 
action for his ducking; not so the 
obsequious Oriental. And Austin May 
took his candle and went quietly to bed. 
He had kept his tryst honorably; and 
by all laws, human and divine, his three 
offers of marriage had now expired. 


I. Tue Postuumous Jxst. 


Our hero sank comfortably into the 
great old-fashioned bed, with a sigh of 
relief that he could sleep at last in 
peace. 

If anyone ever deserved sleep, he 
thought that he did; but this is not a 
world where we get our deserts. All 
night long he lay awake. His mind 
would go from his infatuation with the 
de Valska to his passion for poor Gladys 
Dehon ; from the Exmoor hounds to his 
engagement with Miss Rutherford. He 
was devoutly thankful that he had es- 
caped them all, and yet the peace he 
had expected did not come. He heard 
the familiar old church-bell strike two, 
and three, and four, as he had heard it 
in his boyhood, when wakeful for a fish- 
ing-excursion, or for some country ride. 
What was he to do next? 

He could not analyze his state of 
mind. The night hours passed, and 
still he lay there wondering. Suddenly, 
as if at a wave of an unseen baton, 
the orchestra of birds fell to singing. 
May listened ; in eleven years he had not 
heard them. Then, as suddenly, they 
stopped. And then the dawn came, and 
the fragrance of the new-born day. 
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At last he rose, impatiently, and went 
to the wide window. ‘The first sunbeam 
slid beneath the arching elms and slanted 
through the sward. Such scenes had 
been wont to make him happy when he 
was young—and when he was in love. 
This was a strange mood for him at 
thirty-three and free—a mood of melan- 
choly, almost a loneliness. 

Even his cold bath failed to restore 
him. He was glad they had none of 
them come; he was certain of that. 
And yet 

As he was dressing, he opened the 
closet-door. There was the broad straw 
hat, with its pink ribbons, still hanging, 
faded, on the nail; and suddenly he 
recognized it. He took it down, and 
looked at it curiously; and as he sat 
there, holding it in his hands, the great 
St. Bernard dog came up and sniffed at 
it. It was May Austin’s. And as Aus- 
tin sat there, he remembered that he 
had loved her. 

He walked out upon the lawn again, 
brushing the dews upon the grass. Fool 
that he was! First loves were best, af- 
ter all. 

But where was she? He had not 
heard from her for years. He had never 
even written, after the Trouville episode. 
And she—she must have divined that he 
was false. First loves were best. Oh, 
cruel Uncle Austin! Yet his own 
wretched fickleness was the most to 
blame, after all. His uncle was a cynic; 
but he had been a young man in love. 

Of one thing he was sure—though he 
had taken eleven years to find it out. 
Wherever she might be, throughout 
the world, there he would find her. And 
he knew now what had been in his mind, 
that yesterday, when he had walked be- 
side the lily-pond, along the soft path 
no longer trod by her. Where could 
she be? First loves were best. And he 
fell into a reverie. 

He was still holding the hat in his 
hand, and Fides came up again and 
sniffed at it. There was something in 
his mouth—was it a glove? 

May took the glove, and almost 
thought he recognized it. It was a 
woman’s glove, a garden-glove with a 
long arm—where had he found it? 

The dog looked up at him, almost as 
if he read his thoughts, and then he led 


the way and Austin followed. He went 
across the lawn and through the hedge, 
to the well-remembered seat beneath 
the orchard, and there he stopped. 
And May sat down upon the seat and 
dreamed. 

An hour he sat there, and then he 
saw a figure coming through the field. 
And his heart told him that this was 
May Austin. She did not see him, and 
he waited there. 

When she came out from under the 
last apple-tree, he saw her stop and 
waver. She was lovelier still than he re- 
membered her, and he went up to her 
and took her hand. She blushed, and 
he could feel it tremble as it lay in 
his. 

““T—I thought you were abroad,” said 
she. 

“T have come back,” he answered, 
simply. 


An hour later Schmidt was sitting by 
the front door, smoking his long pipe, 
when he thought he saw his master 
crossing the lawn along the lily-pond. 
But he was walking hand in hand witha 
young lady. The long pipe dropped 
from Schmidt's hand ; and 

“ Potztausend !” 

The imperturbable valet was moved 
to say as much as this, but of further 
speech remained incapable. May ap- 
proached. 

“Schmidt, you will go to town and 
get the rest of my luggage.” 

The valet only stared. 

« And after this I shall not need your 
services. I will find you a good place 
(with some of my bachelor friends,” 
thought May ;“ poordevils!”). Schmidt 
still stood there, his broken pipe upon 
the doorstep. 

“Do you hear what I say ?” 

Schmidt made an effort. “There is 
a letter for monsieur—in the pavilion.” 
A letter! May trembled to himself once 
more. 

“T must go home,” said May Austin, 
still blushing violently. But May begged 
her to wait until he had gone to the pavil- 
ion, and then he would go with her. He 
feared that he knew what the letter was. 
But it had come too late! A thousand 
countesses could not bind him now. 
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Coming thither, May sat upon the 
doorstep, and Austin opened the letter. 


LAW OFFICES OF VESEY & BEAMES, 
3 COURT STREET, BOSTON, 
August 14, 1886. 
AustIN May, Esq., Brookline, Mass. 

DEAR Sm: The eleven years’ delay required 
by the will of your late uncle, John Austin, 
having expired to-day, I have much satisfac- 
tion in sending you a copy (herein enclosed) of 
the document contained in the sealed envelope 
referred to in said will, and constituting his 
residuary legatee ; although, as I am informed 
that you have never married, the residuary 
clause of the will does not take effect. The 
executors hold themselves in readiness to de- 
liver over to- you all the securities and title- 
deeds representing your uncle’s estate upon re- 
ceiving from you an affidavit that you have not, 
up to date, contracted a legal marriage. 

I have some embarrassment in speaking to 
you of another aspect of this case, and can only 
hope you will think I acted for the best. You 
will remember that immediately after your un 
cle’s death, I sent you a copy of the will as it 
was filed for probate. But when it came toa 
hearing I found that the court utterly refused 
to allow probate of a will which contained as a 
most important part the contents of a sealed 
letter, left in my custody, and the purport of 
which was unknown to the court. His honor 
intimated that he considered the will ridiculous 
in tenor and inartificial in structure; and that 
it was at least questionable whether the resid- 
uary devise was not void, as dependent upon 
a condition in restraint of marriage. It was in 
vain that I cited the case where a man chalked 
his will upon his own barn-door, and the barn- 
door having been brought into court and 
copied was allowed to be replaced upon its 
hinges. The court wholly objected to being 
made, as it were, a confidant of Mr. Austin’s 
love projects ; and insisted that the sealed let- 
ter should be opened then and there, and read 
to the court, and appended to the will and filed 
away with it. Accordingly this was done. 

But I conceived that I should be best fol- 
lowing out the wishes of your uncle and my 
old friend by not telling you of this. Suspect- 
ing that it would never occur to you to-inspect 
the court records, the reporters were paid for 
their silence, and although you might at any 
time during the past eleven years have read 
this sealed envelope, your continued absence 
abroad leads me to hope that you have never 
done so. 

I am, sir, with great respect, 

Faithfully yours, 
J. VESEY, JR. 


Austin May dropped the letter from 
his hands and looked at May. ‘I might 
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have known it any time these eleven 
years,” said he. 

“Known what?” said May, picking up 
the enclosure, which had fiuttered to the 
floor. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” gasped Aus- 
tin; and he shuddered as he thought 
of Mrs. Terwilliger and the scheming 
Countess. He took the paper from May’s 
hands and read as follows : 

“J, John Austin, gentleman, hereby 
incorporate this sealed writing, referred 
to in my will of even date herewith, as 
part of my said will. Having provided 
in such my will that in the event of 
my said nephew, Austin May, becoming 
married before he attain the age of 
thirty-five, or before the period of eleven 
years shall have elapsed from the date 
of my death, whichever shall first hap- 
pen, all my property, real and personal, 
except my said bin of Lafite claret, shall 
go to my residuary legatee ; and having 
observed a certain tenderness existing 
between my said nephew, Austin May, 
and my said niece, May Austin, I here- 
by nominate and create my dear niece, 
May Austin, as such my residuary lega- 
tee—in the hope that as I, marrying 
without love, have been unhappy, they, 
my said niece and nephew, marrying for 
love alone, and giving up all thoughts of 
worldly advantage, may enjoy the bless- 
ings of this world besides. ” 

The paper slipped from Austin’s hands. 

“To think that I have waited eleven 
years!” said he. And he struck his 
hand against his forehead. 

But May Austin looked up to him and 
smiled. 

Of the Countess Polacca de Valska, 
Austin never heard. But Fides is an 
honored inmate of the Brookline house. 
And if you drive by there, some summer 
afternoon, you will note once more 
those frilled and pleated things about 
the windows that denote the presence 
of a woman’s hand. And perhaps many 
a more foolish will has been composed 
than that of the late John Austin. 


THE END. 





A COLLECTION OF 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY. 


i. 


From the old shop, 21. 
[1849] 


Is it pouring with rain at Park Lodge, 
and the most dismal, wretched, cat and 
dog day ever seen? OQ! it’s gloomy at 
13 Young Street! Ihave been labour- 
ing all day—drawing that is, and doing 
my plates, till my &s are ready to drop 
off for weariness. But they must not 
stop for yet a little while, and until I 
have said how do you do to my dear 
lady and the young folks at South- 
ampton. I hardly had time to know I 
was gone, and that happy fortnight was 
over, till this morning. At the train, 
whom do you think I found? Miss 
G who says she is Blanche Amory, 
and I think she is Blanche Amory ; 
amiable at times, amusing, clever and 
depraved. We talked and persiflated 
all the way to London, and the idea of 
her will help me to a good chapter, in 
which I will make Pendennis and Blanche 
play at being in love, such a wicked false 
humbugging London love, as two blasé 
London people might act, and half de- 
ceive themselves that they were in 
earnest. That will complete the cycle 
of Mr. Pen’s worldly experiences, and 
then we will make, or try and make, a 
good man of him. O! me, we are wicked 
worldlings most of us, may God better 
us and cleanse us ! 

I wonder whether ever again, I shall 
have such a happy peaceful fortnight as 
that last! How sunshiny the landscape 
remains in my mind, I hope for always ; 
and the smiles of dear children. ‘ 
I can hardly see as I write for the 
eye-water, but it isn’t with grief, but for 
the natural pathos of the thing. How 
happy your dear regard makes me, how 
it takes off the solitude and eases it ; 
may it continue, pray God, till your head 
is white as mine, and our children have 
children of their own. Instead of being 
unhappy because that delightful holiday 
is over or all but over, I intend that the 


thoughts of it should serve to make me 
only the more cheerful and help me, 
please God, to do my duty better. All 
such pleasures ought to brace and 
strengthen one against work days, and 
lo, here they are. I hope you will be 
immensely punctual at breakfast and 
dinner, and do all your business of life 
with cheerfulness and briskness, after 
the example of holy Philip Neri, whom 
you wot of ; that is your duty Madame, 
and mine is to “pursue my high call- 
ing ;” and so I go back to it with a full 
grateful heart, and say God bless all. 
If it hadn’t been pouring-o’-rain so, I 
think I should have gone off to His 
Reverence at Brighton ; so I send him 
my very best regards, and a whole box 
full of kisses to the children. Fare- 
well. 


[To Mr. Brookfield. | 
25 April 1849. 


My pear VIEvx : 
Will ye dine with me on Friday at 


the G? My work will be just over on 
that day, and bedad, we'll make a night 
of it, and go to the play. On Thursday 
I shall dine here and Sunday most 
probbly, and shall we go to Richmond 
on Sunday? Make your gameand send 
me word. 
Ever yours, 
W. OM. T. 


P.S. Having occasion to write to a 
man in Bloomsbury Place, and to Lady 
Davy, I mixed up the addresses and am 
too mean to throw away the envelope, 
so give you the benefit of the same. 


[1849. | 
Monday. 
My letter to-day, dear lady, must 
needs be a very short one, for the post 
goes in half an hour, and I’ve been oc- 
cupied all day with my own business 
and other people’s. At three o’clock, 
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just as I was in full work comes a letter 
from a protegée of my mother’s, a certain 
Madame de B. informing me that she, 
Madame de B., had it in view to commit 
suicide immediately, unless she could be 
in some measure relieved (or releived, 
which is it?) from her present difficul- 
ties. So I have had to post off to this 
Madame de B., whom I expected to find 
starving, and instead met a woman a 
great deal fatter than the most full-fed 
person need be, and having just had a 
good dinner; but that didn’t prevent 
her, the confounded old fiend, from 
abusing the woman who fed her and 
was good to her, from spoiling the half of 
a day’s work for me, and taking me of a 
fool’serrand. I was quite angry, instead 
of a corpse perhaps, to find a fat and vol- 
uble person who had no more idea of 
hanging herself to the bed-post than you 
or I have. However, I got a character 


in making Madame de B’s acquaintance, 
and some day she will turn up in that 
inevitable repertory of all one’s thoughts 
and experiences que vous savez. 

Thence, as it was near, I went to see 
a sick poetess, who is pining away for 


love of S M , that you have 
heard of, and who literally has been 
brought near to the grave by that amo- 
rous malady. She is very interesting 
somehow, ghastly pale and thin, recum- 
bent on a sofa, and speaking scarcely 
above her breath. I wonder though af- 
ter all, was it the love, or was it the 
bronchitis, or was it the chest or the 
spine that was affected? All I know is 
that Don Saville may have made love to 
her once, but has tried his hand in other 
quarters since, and you know one doesn’t 
think the worse of a man of honour for 
cheating in affairs of the heart. - The 
numbers that I myself have—fiddledee, 
this is nonsense. 

The Reform banquet was very splen- 
did and dull enough. A bad dinner and 
bad wine, and pretty fair speaking ; my 
friend fat James being among not the 
least best of the speakers. They all 
speak in a kind of sing-song or chant, 
without which I suppose it is impossible 
for the orator nowadays to pitch his 
sentences, and Madam, you are aware 
that the Romans had a pipe when they 
spoke; not a pipe such as your hus- 
band uses, but a pitch-pipe. I wanted to 
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have gone to smoke a last calumet at 
poor dear old Portman Street, but our 
speechifiers did not stop till 12.30 and 
not then ; but the best of them had fired 
off by that time and I came off. Yes- 
terday, after devoting the morning to 
composition, I went and called on the 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, whom I found 
very busy packing up and wishing me 
at Jericho, so I went to the Miss Leslies’ 
and Captn. Morgan, the American Cap- 
tain; and then to dine at Hampstead, 
where the good natured folks took in me 
and the two young ones. Finally, in the 
evening to Lady Tennent’s, where I have 
been most remiss in visit-paying, for I 
like her, and she was a kind old friend 
tome. To-day I am going to dine with 
the Dowager Duchess of Bedford, after- 
wards to Mrs. Procter’s, afterwards to 
Lady Granville’s: Here you have your 
humble servant’s journal, and you see 
his time is pretty well occupied. I 
have had a good deal of the children 
too, and am getting on apace with my 
number, though I don’t like it. Shall [ 
send you some of it? No, I wont, 
though if I do a very good piece indeed, 
perhaps I may. I think I shall go to 
Brighton ; I think you will be away six 
weeks at least ; and I hope to hear that 
my dear lady is well and that she re- 
members her affectionate old friend 
MAKEPEACE. 


1849, 
[To Mr. Brookjield| 
My pear Vieux : 
A long walk and stroll in Richmond 
Park yesterday, a blue followed by a 


black this morning, have left me calmer, 


exhausted, but melancholy. I shall dine 
at the Garrick at seven o'clock or so, 
and go to the Lyceum afterwards. Come 
into town if you get this in time and let 
us go. ok 

Get David Copperfield, by Jingo it’s 
beautiful ; it beats the yellow chap of 
this month hollow. 


"oo 


Will you send me two cigars per 
bearer? Iam working with three pipe- 
smoking Frenchmen, and I can’t smoke 
their abominations, and I hope Madame 
is pretty well after her triumphant débvt 
last night. 
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[1849] 
Rerorm Crus, Tuesday — 


My pear Lapy: 

I write only a word and in the great- 
est hurry to say I am very well in 
health. I’ve been at work, and have 
written somewhat and done my two 
plates, which only took two hours ; and 
now that they’re done, I feel that I want 
so to come back to Ryde, I must get a 
rope or a chain to bind myself down to 
my desk here.* All the world is out of 
town—Mrs. Procter not at home, per- 
haps to my visit,—dear kind Kate Perry 
whom indeed I like with all my heart 
just packing up to go to Brighton. My 
Chesterfield loves flown away to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and so I am alone and 
miss you. I sent your package off to 
Harry this morning. The lucky rogue! 
I suppose he will see Madam and all 
those kind Ryde folks. Tell them if you 
please how very grateful I am to them 
for their goodnature. I can’t help fan- 
cying them relations rather than friends. 

I got some dinner; at 103 o’clock I 
drank to the health of Madame Ma 
bonne soeur ;—I hadn’t the courage to 
vo home till past midnight, when all the 
servants got out of bed to let me in. 
There was such a heap of letters! I 
send you a couple which may amuse 
you. Send me Colonel Ferguson’s 
back, as I must answer him ; but I don’t 
think I shall be able to get away in 
August to Scotland. Who can the ex- 
coriated female be who imparts her 
anguish to me? what raw wound has 
the whip of the satirist been touching ? 
As I was sitting with my Frenchmen at 
3 o’clock, I thought to myself O Lor! 
Mr. Makepeace, how much better you 
were off yesterday ! 

Good bye dear lady, God bless every 
kind person of all those who love you. 
—I feel here, you must know, just as I 
used five and twenty years ago at school, 
the day after coming back from the hol- 
idays. If you have nothing to say to 
me, pray write ; if you have something, 
of course you will. Good bye, shake 
hands, I am always my dear lady’s sin- 
cere W.... %, 


* Mr. Thackeray had been spending a few days at Ryde 
with my brother and his wife, where I was staying. 


[1849] 


Last night was a dinner at Spencer 
Cowper’s, the man who used to be called 
the fortunate youth some few years 
back, when £10,000, or perhaps £20,000 
a year, was-suddenly left him by a dis- 
tant relative, and when he was without a 
guinea in the world. It was a Sybaritic 
repast, in a magnificent apartment, and 
we were all of us young voluptuaries of 
fashion. There were portraits of Louis 
Quatorze ladies round the room (I was 
going to say salle @ manger, but room 
after all is as good a word). We sat in 
the comfortablest arm chairs, and valets 
went round every instant filling our 
glasses with the most exquisite liquors. 
The glasses were as big as at Kinglake’s 
dinner—do you remember Kinglake’s 
feast, Ma’am ? Then we adjourned into 
wadded drawing rooms, allover sofas and 
lighted with a hundred candles, where 
smoking was practised, and we enjoyed 
a pleasant and lively conversation, car- 
ried on in the 2 languages of which 
we young dogs are perfect masters. As 
I came away at midnight I saw C.’s car- 
riage lamps blazing in the courtyard, 
keeping watch until the fortunate youth 
should come out to pay a visit to some 
Becky no doubt. The young men were 
clever, very frank and gentlemenlike ; 
one, rather well-read ; quite as pleasant 
companions as one deserves to meet, 
and as for your humble servant, he saw 
a chapter or two of Pendennis in some 
of them. 

Iam going with M. to-day, to see Al- 
exis the sonnambulist. She came yester- 
day evening and talked to me for two 
hours before dinner. I astonished her 
by finding out her secrets by some of 
those hits que vous savéz—Look, here 
is a bit of paper with a note to her actu- 
ally commenced in reply to my dearest 
William,—but I couldn't get out my 
dearest M. in return, and stopped at 
“My ”—. But I like her better than I 
did,—and begin to make allowances for 
a woman of great talents married to 
a stupid, generous, obstinate, devoted 
heavy dragoon, thirty years her senior. 
My dear old mother with her imperial 
manner tried to take the command of 
both of them, and was always anxious 
to make them understand that I was the 
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just as I was in full work comes a letter 
from a protegée of my mother’s, a certain 
Madame de B. informing me that she, 
Madame de B., had it in view to commit 
suicide immediately, unless she could be 
in some measure relieved (or releived, 
which is it?) from her present difficul- 
ties. So I have had to post off to this 
Madame de B., whom I expected to find 
starving, and instead met a woman a 
great deal fatter than the most full-fed 
person need be, and having just had a 
good dinner; but that didn’t prevent 
her, the confounded old fiend, from 
abusing the woman who fed her and 
was good to her, from spoiling the half of 
a day’s work for me, and taking me of a 
fool’serrand. I was quite angry, instead 
of a corpse perhaps, to find a fat and vol- 
uble person who had no more idea of 
hanging herself to the bed-post than you 
or I have. However, I got a character 


in making Madame de B’s acquaintance, 
and some day she will turn up in that 
inevitable repertory of all one’s thoughts 
and experiences que vous savez. 

Thence, as it was near, I went to see 
a sick poetess, who is pining away for 





love of S M , that you have 
heard of, and who literally has been 
brought near to the grave by that amo- 
rous malady. She is very interesting 
somehow, ghastly pale and thin, recum- 
bent on a sofa, and speaking scarcely 
above her breath. I wonder though af- 
ter all, was it the love, or was it the 
bronchitis, or was it the chest or the 
spine that was affected? All I know is 
that Don Saville may have made love to 
her once, but has tried his hand in other 
quarters since, and you know one doesn’t 
think the worse of a man of honour for 
cheating in affairs of the heart. - The 
numbers that I myself have—fiddledee, 
this is nonsense. 

The Reform banquet was very splen- 
did and dull enough. A bad dinner and 
bad wine, and pretty fair speaking ; my 
friend fat James being among not the 
least best of the speakers. They all 
speak in a kind of sing-song or chant, 
without which I suppose it is impossible 
for the orator nowadays to pitch his 
sentences, and Madam, you are aware 
that the Romans had a pipe when they 
spoke; not a pipe such as your hus- 
band uses, but a pitch-pipe. I wanted to 
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have gone to smoke a last calumet at 
poor dear old Portman Street, but our 
speechifiers did not stop till 12.30 and 
not then ; but the best of them had fired 
off by that time and I came off. Yes- 
terday, after devoting the morning to 
composition, I went and called on the 
Rev. W. H. Brookfield, whom I found 
very busy packing up and wishing me 
at Jericho, so I went to the Miss Leslies’ 
and Captn. Morgan, the American Cap- 
tain ; and then to dine at Hampstead, 
where the good natured folks took in me 
and the two young ones. Finally, in the 
evening to Lady Tennent’s, where I have 
been most remiss in visit-paying, for I 
like her, and she was a kind old friend 
tome. To-day I am going to dine with 
the Dowager Duchess of Bedford, after- 
wards to Mrs. Procter’s, afterwards to 
Lady Granville’s: Here you have your 
humble servant’s journal, and you see 
his time is pretty well occupied. I 
have had a good deal of the children 
too, and am getting on apace with my 
number, though I don’t like it. Shall I 
send you some of it? No, I wont, 
though if I do a very good piece indeed, 
perhaps I may. I think I shall go to 
Brighton ; I think you will be away six 
weeks at least ; and I hope to hear that 
my dear lady is well and that she re- 
members her affectionate old friend 
MAKEPEACE. 


1849. 
[To Mr. Brookjield| 
My pear Vieux: 

A long walk and stroll in Richmond 
Park yesterday, a blue followed by 2 
black this morning, have left me calmer, 
exhausted, but melancholy. I shall dine 
at the Garrick at seven o'clock or so, 
and go to the Lyceum afterwards. Come 
into town if you get this in time and let 
ae 

Get David Copperfield, by Jingo it’s 
beautiful ; it beats the yellow chap of 


this month hollow. 
W. M. T. 


Will you send me two cigars per 
bearer? I am working with three pipe- 
smoking Frenchmen, and I can’t smoke 
their abominations, and I hope Madame 
is pretty well after her triumphant déout 
last night. 
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[1849] 


Rerorm Crus, Tuesday — 


My pear Lapy: 

I write only a word and in the great- 
est hurry to say I am very well in 
health. I’ve been at work, and have 
written somewhat and done my two 
plates, which only took two hours ; and 
now that they’re done, I feel that I want 
so to come back to Ryde, I must get a 
rope or a chain to bind myself down to 
my desk here.* All the world is out of 
town—Mrs. Procter not at home, per- 
haps to my visit,—dear kind Kate Perry 
whom indeed I like with all my heart 
just packing up to go to Brighton. My 
Chesterfield loves flown away to Tun- 
bridge Wells, and so I am alone and 
miss you. I sent your’ package off to 
Harry this morning. The lucky rogue! 
I suppose he will see Madam and all 
those kind Ryde folks. Tell them if you 
please how very grateful I am to them 
for their goodnature. I can’t help fan- 
cying them relations rather than friends. 

I got some dinner; at 104 o’clock I 
drank to the health of Madame Ma 
bonne soeur ;—I hadn’t the courage to 
go home till past midnight, when all the 
servants got out of bed to let me in. 
There was such a heap of letters! I 
send you a couple which may amuse 
you. Send me Colonel Ferguson’s 
back, as I must answer him ; but I don’t 
think I shall be able to get away in 
August to Scotland. Who can the ex- 
coriated female be who imparts her 
anguish to me? what raw wound has 
the whip of the satirist been touching ? 
As I was sitting with my Frenchmen at 
3 o'clock, I thought to myself O Lor! 
Mr. Makepeace, how much better you 
were off yesterday ! 

Good bye dear lady, God bless every 
kind person of all those who love you. 
—I feel here, you must know, just as I 
used five and twenty years ago at school, 
the day after coming back from the hol- 
idays. If you have nothing to say to 
me, pray write ; if you have something, 
of course you will. Good bye, shake 
hands, I am always my dear lady’s sin- 
cere W.-. F. 


* Mr. Thackeray had been spending a few days at Ryde 
with my brother and his wife, where I was staying. 


[1849] 


Last night was a dinner at Spencer 
Cowper’s, the man who used to be called 
the fortunate youth some few years 
back, when £10,000, or perhaps £20,000 
a year, was: suddenly left him by a dis- 
tant relative, and when he was without a 
guinea in the world. It was a Sybaritic 
repast, in a magnificent apartment, and 
we were all of us young voluptuaries of 
fashion. There were portraits of Louis 
Quatorze ladies round the room (I was 
going to say salle @ manger, but room 
after all is as good a word). We sat in 
the comfortablest arm chairs, and valets 
went round every instant filling our 
glasses with the most exquisite liquors. 
The glasses were as big as at Kinglake’s 
dinner—do you remember Kinglake’s 
feast, Ma’am ? Then we adjourned into 
wadded drawing rooms, allover sofas and 
lighted with a hundred candles, where 
smoking was practised, and we enjoyed 
a pleasant and lively conversation, car- 
ried on in the 2 languages of which 
we young dogs are perfect masters. As 
I came away at midnight I saw C.’s car- 
riage lamps blazing in the courtyard, 
keeping watch until the fortunate youth 
should come out to pay a visit to some 
Becky no doubt. The young men were 
clever, very frank and gentlemenlike ; 
one, rather well-read ; quite as pleasant 
companions as one deserves to meet, 
and as for your humble servant, he saw 
a chapter or two of Pendennis in some 
of them. 

Iam going with M. to-day, to see Al- 
exis the sonnambulist. She came yester- 
day evening and talked to me for two 
hours before dinner. I astonished her 
by finding out her secrets by some of 
those hits que vous savéz—Look, here 
is a bit of paper with a note to her actu- 
ally commenced in reply to my dearest 
William,—but I couldn’t get out my 
dearest M. in return, and stopped at 
“My”—. But I like her better than I 
did,—and begin to make allowances for 
a woman of great talents married to 
a stupid, generous, obstinate, devoted 
heavy dragoon, thirty years her senior. 
My dear old mother with her imperial 
manner tried to take the command of 
both of them, and was always anxious 
to make them understand that I was the 








divinest creature in the world, whose 
shoe-strings neither of them was fit to 
tie. Hence bickerings, hatreds, secret 
jealousies and open revolt, and I can 
fancy them both worked up to a pitch 
of hatred of me, that my success in life 
must have rendered only more bitter. 

But about Alexis—this wonder of 
wonders reads letters and tells you their 
contents and the names of their authors 
without even thinking of opening the 
seal ; and I want you very much, if you 
please, and instantly on receipt of this 
to send me a bit of your hair that I may 
have a consultation on it. Mind you, I 
don’t want it for myself ; I pledge you 
my word [ll burn it, or give you back 
every single hair. but do if 
you please, mum, gratify my curiosity in 
this matter and consult the soothsayer 
regarding you. M. showed him letters, 
and vows he is right in every particular. 
And as I sha’n’t be very long here I pro- 
pose by return of post, for this favour. 

Are you going to dine at Lansdowne 
House on Saturday? The post is come 
in and brought me an invitation, and a 
letter from my Ma, and my daughters, 
but none from my sister. Are you ill 
again, dear lady? Don’t be ill, God 
bless you—good bye. I shall write 
again if you please, but I sha’n’t be long 
before Icome. Don’t be ill, I am afraid 
you are. You havn’t been to Kensing- 
ton. My love to Mr. Williams, farewell, 
and write tomorrow. 


1849. 
[To Mr. Brookfield| 


My pear Vievx : 

If you come home in any decent time 
I wish you would go off to poor Mrs. 
Crowe at Hampstead.* A letter has 
just come, from Eugenie, who describes 
the poor lady as low, wretched, and hys- 
terical—she may drop. Now a word or 
two of kindness from a black coat might 
make all the difference to her, and who 
so able to administer as your reverence ? 
I am going out myself to laugh, talk and 
to the best of my ability, soothe and 
cheer her ; but the professional man is 


* Mrs. Crowe, mother of Eyre Crowe, the well-known ar- 
tist, who went with Mr. Thackeray to America on his first 
tour there, and who was always one of his most faithful 
friends. 
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the best, depend upon it, and I wish you 
would stretch a point in order to see 
her. 

Yours till this evening. 


[1849] 
[To Mr. Brookfield| 


My pear VIEUX : 

I wish you would go and call upon 
Lady Ashburton. Twice Ashburton has 
told me that she wants to make your 
acquaintance, and twice remarked that 
it would be but an act of politeness in 
you to call on a lady in distress, who 
wants your services. Both times I have 
said that you are uncommonly proud and 
shy, and last night told him he had best 
call on you, which he said he should 
hasten to do. But surely you might 
stretch a leg over the barrier when 
there’s a lady actually beckoning to you 
to come over, and such an uncommon- 
ly good dinner laid on the other side. 
There was a vacant place yesterday, as 
you might have had, and such a com- 
pany of jolly dogs, St. Davids, Hallam 
sen’r and ever so many more of our set. 
Do come if you can, and believe me to 
be yours, 

A. Penpennis, Masor H.P. 


To the Rev. W. H. Brookfield. 


Monday. 
My pear VIEvx : 

A. Sterling+ dines with me at the 
Garrick at seven on Friday ; I hope you 
willcome too. And on Friday the 21st. 
June, Mr. Thackeray requests the pleas- 
ure of Mr. and Mrs. Brookfield’s and 
Mr. Henry Hallam’s company at dinner 
at 7.30 to meet Sir Alexander and Lady 
Duff Gordon, Sir Henry and Lady De 
Bathe &e. &c. I hope you will both 
come to this, please ; you ought to ac- 
knowledge the kindness of the key,{ 
and those kind Gordons will like to see 
you. 

About 1849. 
My pear Lapy : 
A note comes asking me to dine to- 
morrow with Mr. Benedict,§ close by 
+ A. Sterling, brother to John Sterling of whom Carlyle 
wrote the life. 
t¢ The key of the Portman Square Garden which was 
kindly lent to me. 


§ Mr. Benedict, the late lamented and kindly musician, 
Sir Julius Benedict. 
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you at No. 2 Manchester Square, to 
meet Mdme Jenny Lind. I reply that 
a lady is coming to dine with my mother, 
whom I must of course meet, but that I 
hope Mrs. B. will allow me to come to 
her in the evening with my mamma and 
this lady under each arm, and I promise 
they will look and behave well. Now 
suppose Mrs. S. and I were to come and 
dine with you, or my mother alone, if 
you liked to have her better ; yes, that 
would be best, and I could come at nine 
o'clock and accompany you to the Swed- 
ish nightingale. 
I am as usual 
Your obedient servant 
CxLarENCE BULBUL. 


[1849] 


My DEAR LADY: 

It was begun, “ dear Sir,” to somebody 
of the other sex. I think it is just pos- 
sible, that Mr. William on returning to- 
day, may like to have his wife to himself, 
and that the appearance of my eternal 
countenance might be a bore, hence I 
stay away. 

And about tomorrow, the birthday of 
my now motherless daughter, Miss An- 
nie. Will you come out,—being as I 
must consider you, if you please, the 
children’s aunt,—at two, or three o’clk, 
or so, and take innocent pleasures with 
them, such as the Coliseum and the 
Zoological Gardens? and are you free 
so as to give them some dinner or tea 
in the evening? I dine out myself at 
8 o’clock, and “should like them to share 
innocent pleasures with their relation. 

My mother writes from Fareham that 
the old great aunt is better, and will 
not depart probably yet awhile. 

And now concerning Monday. You 
two must please remember that you are 
engaged to this house at seven. I have 
written to remind the Scotts, to ask the 
Pollocks, and the Carlyles are coming. 

And now with regard to this evening, 
I dine in Westbourne Terrace, then I 
must go to Marshall’s in Eaton Square 
and then to Mrs. Sartoris, where I don’t 
expect to see you; but if a gentleman of 
the name of W. H. B. should have a 
mind to come, we might Xe. Ke. 

Madam, I hope you have had a pleas- 
ant walk on Clapham’s breezy common, 


and that you are pretty well. I myself 
was very quiet, went with the children 
to Hampstead, and then to the Opera, 
and only one party. I am writing at 
the Reform Club, until four o’clock, 
when I have an engagement with O! 
such a charming person, and (ée-d-téte 
too. Well, it’s with the dentist’s arm 
chair, but I should like to have the above 
queries satisfactorily answered, and am 
always Madam’s 
W. Xt. &. 


13 July 1849 
From Brighton. 


Now for to go to begin that long let- 
ter which I have a right to send you, 
after keeping silence, or the next thing 
to silence, for a whole week. As I have 
nothing to tell about, it is the more 
likely to be longer and funnier—no, not 
funnier, for I believe I am generally 
most funny when I am most melancholy, 
—and who can be melancholy with such 
air, ocean and sunshine? not if I were 
going to be hanged tomorrow could I 
afford t6 ‘be anything but exceedingly 
lazy, hungry and comfortable. Why is 
a day’s Brighton the best of doctors ? 
I don’t mean this for a riddle, but I got 
up hungry, and have been yawning in 
the sun like a fat lazzarone, with great 
happiness all day. I have got a window 
with a magnificent prospect, a fresh sea 
breeze blowing in, such a blue sea yon- 
der as can scarcely be beat by the Na- 
ples or the Mediterranean blue ; and 
have passed the main part of the morn- 
ing reading O! such a stupid book, 
Fanny Hervey, the new intime novel of 
the season, as good as Miss Austen’s 
people say. In two hours Iam engaged 
to dinner in London. Well, I have 
broken with that place thank Heaven, 
for a little, and shall only go back to do 
my plates and to come away. Whither 
to go? “I have a fancy that Ryde in 
the Isle of Wight would be as nice a 
place as any for idling, for sketching, 
for dawdling, and getting health ; but 
the Rev. Mr. Brookfield must determine 
this for me, and I look to see him here 
in a day or two. 

: I wish they had called me 
sooner to dinner ; there’s only one man 
staying at this house, and he asked me 
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at breakfast in a piteous tone, to let him 
dine with me. If we were two, he said, 
the rules of the club would allow us a 
joint,—as if this luxury would tempt 
the voluptvary who pens these lines. 
He has come down here suffering from 
indigestion, and with a fatal dying look, 
which I have seen in one or two people 
before ; he rushed wildly upon the joint 
and devoured it with famished eager- 
ness. He said he had been curate of 
St. James, Westminster,—whereupon I 
asked if he knew my friend Brookfield. 
“My successor,” says he, “a very able 
man, very good fellow, married a very 


d 
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a delightful love of God’s works and 
creatures,—a true, loyal, Christian man. 
So was Morier, of a different order, but 
possessing that precious natural qual- 
ity of love, which is awarded to some 
lucky minds such as these, Charles 
Lambs, and one or two more in our 
trade ; to many amongst the parsons I 
think ; to a friend of yours by the name 
of Makepeace, perhaps, but not unal- 
loyed to this one. O! God purify it, 
and make my heart clean. After din- 
ner and a drive on the sea shore, I came 
home to an evening’s reading which 
took place as follows— 


Cue = Gok fuvrty ot 7 tu enbe tay heal clea ~ My dimies anda 


gob bel. Vad He, delatids anat (Mares | Wat ws lott 
Swe Ve a Waccad Es hig aadiere cand bogie i bate | dlate write a 
datas tretaler 4, a ee Tae Jouue of Te les¥ Ones hacre bese « 


Upon my word he said 
all this, and of course it was not 
my business to contradict him. He 
said, no, he didn’t say, but the waiter 
said, without my asking, that his name 
was Mr. Palmer ; and then he asked if 
Brookfield had any children, so I said I 
believed not, and began to ask about his 
own children. How queer it seemed to 
be talking in this way, and what 23d 
incidents to tell; but there are no 
others ; nobody is here. The paper this 
morning announced the death of dear 
old Horace Smith,* that good serene 
old man, who went out of the world in 
charity with all in it, and having shown 
through his life, as far as I knew it, quite 


nice woman.” 


* Horace Smith and his brother were the authors of ‘‘ Re- 
jected Addresses.” The two Miss Horace Smiths are still 
living at Brighton, where Mr. Thackeray speaks of meeting 
them after his illness, Their society is still much sought 
after. 


It is always so with my good inten- 
tions, and I woke about dawn, and 
found it was quite time to go to bed. 
But the solitude and idleness I think 
is both cheerful and wholesome. I’ve 
a mind to stay on here, and begin to 
hope I shall write a stronger number 
of Pendennis than some of the last ones 
have been. ‘The Clevedon plan was 
abandoned before I came away ; some 
place in S. Wales, I forget what, was 
fixed upon by the old folks. I would 
go with them, but one has neither the 
advantage of society nor of being alone, 
and it is best to follow my own ways. 
What a flood of egotism is being poured 
out on you! Well, I do think of some 
other people in the world besides my- 
self. 
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1849. 
Bricuton, Saturday—Monday. 


Thank you for your letter, dear Mrs. 
Brookfield ; it made this gay place look 
twice as gay yesterday when I got it. 
Last night when I had come home to 
work, two men spied a light in my room, 
and came in and began smoking. They 
talked about racing and the odds all the 
time. One of them I am happy to say 
is a lord, and the other a Brighton buck. 
When they were gone (and indeed I lis- 
tened to them with a great deal of 
pleasure for I like to hear people of all 
sorts,) at mid-night, and in the quiet I 
read your letter over again, and one 
from Miss Annie, and from my dear old 
mother, who is to come on the 12th. and 
whose heart is yearning for her children. 
I must be at home to receive her, and 
some days, ten or so at least, to make 
her comfortable, so with many thanks 
for Mrs. Elton’s invitation, I must de- 
cline it for the present if you please. 
You may be sure I went the very first 
thing to Virginia and her sisters, who 
were very kind to me, and I think are 
very fond of me, and their talk and 
beauty consoled me, for my heart was 
very sore and I was ill and out of spirits. 
A change, a fine air, a wonderful sun- 
shine and moonlight, and a great Spec- 
tacle of happy people perpetually rolling 
by, has done me all the good in the 
world, and then one of the Miss Smiths * 
told me a story which is the very thing 
for the beginning of Pendennis, which 
is actually begun and in progress. This 
is a comical beginning rather. The 
other, which I didn’t like was sentimen- 
tal, and will yet come in very well after 
the startling comical business has been 
played off. See how beautifully I have 
put stops to the last sentence, and 
crossed the t’s and dotted thei’s! It 
was written four hours ago, before 
dinner, before Jullien’s concert, before 
a walk by the sea shore.—I have been 
thinking what a number of ladies, and 

* The Miss Smiths here referred to are the daughters of 
the late Horace Smith, author of ‘* Rejected Addresses.” 

The Virginia here mentioned was the beautiful Miss Pat- 
tle, then in her earliest youth, and who is now the widow 
of the late Earl Somers. In those days she lived with her 
sister and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Thoby Prinsep at 
Little Holland House, Kensington, where they gathered 
around them a charming society and where Mr, Thacke- 


ray was ever welcomed, almost as one of the family. Their 
garden parties will ever be remembered. 
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gentlemen too, live like you just now, in 
a smart papered rooms, with rats gnaw- 
ing behind the wainscot ; Be hanged to 
the rats, but they are a sort of company. 
You must have a poker ready, and if the 
rats come out, bang / beat them on the 
head. This is an allegory, why, it would 
work up into a little moral poem if you 
chose to write it. Jullien was splendid 
in his white waistcoat, and played famous 
easy music which anybody may com- 
prehend and like. There was a delight- 
ful cornet 4 piston, (mark the accent on 
the a). The fact is I am thinking about 
something else all the while and am very 
tired and weary, but I thought I would 
like to say good night to you, and what 
news shall I give you just for the last? 
Well then, Miss Virginia is gone away, 
not to come back while Iam here. Good 
night, ma’am, if you please. 

; Being entirely occupied with 
my two new friends, Mrs. Pendennis and 
her son Mr. Arthur Pendennis, I got up 
very early again this morning, and was 
with them for more than two hours be- 
fore breakfast. He is a very good nat- 
ured generous young fellow, and I be- 
gin to like him considerably. I wonder 
whether he is interesting to me from 
selfish reasons and because I fancy we 
resemble each other in many points, 
and whether I can get the public to like 
him too? We had the most magnificent 
sunshine Sunday, and I passed the even- 
ing very rationally with Mr. Fonblanque 
and Mr. Sheil, a great orator of whom 
perhaps you have heard, at present ly- 
ing here aftlicted with gout, and with 
such an Irish wife. Never was a truer 
saying than that those people are for- 
eigners. They have neither English 
notions, manners, nor morals. I mean 
what is right and natural to them, is 
absurd and unreasonable to us. It was 
as good as Mrs. O'Dowd to hear Mrs. 
Sheil interrupt her Richard and give 
her opinions on the state of Ireland, to 
those two great, hard-headed, keen, ac- 
complished men of the world. Richard 
listened to her foolishness with admir- 
able forbearance and good humour. I 
am afraid I don’t respect your sex 
enough, though. Yes I do, when they 
are occupied with loving and sentiment 
rather than with other business of life. 

I had a mind to send you a weekly 
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paper containing contemptuous remarks 
regarding an author of your acquaint- 
ance. I don’t know who this critic i is, but 
he always has ashot at me oncea month, 
and I bet a guinea he is an Irishman. 

So we have got the cholera. Are you 
looking out for a visit? Did you try 
the Stethoscope, and after listening at 
your chest, did it say that your lungs 
were sore ? 

Fragment. 
[1849. ] 

I am going to dine at the Berrys to- 
day and to Lady Ashburton’s at night. 
I dined at home three days running, 
think of that. This is my news, it isn't 
much is it? I have written a wicked 
number of Pendennis, but like it rather, 
it has a good moral, I believe, although 
to some it may appear naughty. Big 
Higgins * who dined with me yesterday 
offered me, what do you think? “If” 
says he, “ you are tired and want to lie 
fallow for a year, come to me for the 
money. I have much more than I want.” 
Wasn't it kind? I like to hear and to 
tell of kind things. 


Wednesday. 1849. 


What have I been doing since these 
many days? I hardly know. I have 
written such a stupid number of Pen- 
dennis in consequence of not seeing 
you, that I shall be ruined if you are to 
stay away much longer. Has 
William written to you about our trip 
to Hampstead on Sunday? It was very 
pleasant. We went first to St. Mark’s 
church, where I always thought you 
went, but where the pew opener had 
never heard of such a person as Mrs. J. O. 
B.; and having heard a jolly and perfect- 
ly stupid sermon, walked over Primrose 
Hill to the Crowes’, where His Rever- 
ence gave Mrs. Crowe half an hour's 
private talk, whilst I was talking under 
the blossoming apple tree about news- 
papers to Monsieur Crowe. Well, Mrs. 
Crowe was delighted with William and 
his manner of discoorsing her ; and in- 
deed though I say it that shouldn't, 
from what he said afterwards, and from 
what we have often talked over pipes in 
private, that is a pious and kind soul. 
I mean his, and calculated to soothe 


* Big Higgins—the well-known writer under the signa- 
ture of Jacob Omnium. 
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and comfort and appreciate and elevate 
so to speak out of despair, many a soul 
that your more tremendous, rigorous 
divines would leave on the way side, 
where sin, that robber, had left them 
half killed. I will have a Samaritan 
parson when I fall among thieves. You, 
dear lady, may send for an ascetic if you 
like ; what is he to find wrong in you? 
I have talked to my mother about her 
going to Paris with the children, she is 
very much pleased at the notion, and it 
won't be very lonely to me. I shall be 
alone for some months at any rate, and 
vow and swear I'll save money. 
Have youread Dickens? O! it is charm- 
ing! brave Dickens! It has some of 
his very prettiest touches—those in- 
inimitable Dickens touches which make 
such a great man of him; and the 
reading of the book‘has done another 
author a great deal of good. In the 
first place it pleases the other author 
to see that Dickens, who has long left 
off alluding to the A.’s works, has been 
copying the O. A., and greatly simplify- 
ing his style, and overcoming the use of 
fine words. By this the public will be 
the gainer and David Copperfield will be 
improved by taking a lesson from Van- 
ity Fair. Secondly it has put me upon 
my metal; for ah! Madame, all the 
metal was out of me and I have been 
dreadfully and curiously cast down this 
month past. I say, secondly, it has put 
me on my metal and made me feel I 
must do something; that I have fame 
and name and family to support. . 
I have just come away from a dismal 
sight ; Gore House full of snobs look- 
ing at the furniture. Foul Jews ; odious 
bombazine women, who drove up in 
mysterious flys which they had hired, 
the wretches, to be fine, so as to come 
in state to a fashionable lounge ; brutes 
keeping their hats on in the kind old 
drawing room,—I longed to knock some 
of them off, and say “Sir, be civil in a 
lady’s room.” There was one 
of the servants there, not a powdered: 
one, but a butler, a whatdyoucallit. My 
heart melted towards him and I gave 
him a pound, Ah! it was a strange, sad 
picture of Vanity Fair. My mind is all 
boiling up with it; indeed, it is in a 
queer state. I give my best 
remembrances to all at Clevedon Court. 
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[30th June 1849. ] 


My pear aby: 

I have 2 opera boxes for tonight— 
a pit box—for the Huguenots at Covent 
Garden—where there is no ballet, and 
where you might sit and see this grand 
opera in great ease andquiet. Will you 
please to say if you will have it and I 
will send or bring it. 

Or if Miss Hallam dines with you, 
may I come afterwards to tea? Say 
yes or no;I sha’n’t be offended, only 
best pleased of course with yes. I am 
engaged on Monday Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday nights, so if you go away on 
Thursday I shall have no chance of see- 
ing you again for ever so long. 

I was to breakfast with Mr. Rogers 
this morning but he played me false. 

Good bye 
W. M. T. 


Fragment. 
21 July 1849. 
[Zo Mr. Brookjield| 


Adelaide Procter has sent me the 
most elegant velvet purse, embroidered 
with my initials, and forget-me-nots on 
the other side. I received this peace- 
offering with a gentle heart ; one must 
not lose old friends at our time of 
life, and if one has offended them one 
must try and try until they are brought 
back. . . 

Mrs. Powell, the lady I asked you to 
stir about, has got the place of matron 
of the Governesses, a house and per- 
quisites, and 100 a year, an immense 
thing for a woman with nothing. 

On the 30th June, the day you went, 
Rogers threw me over for breakfast, and 
to-day comes the most lamentable letter 
of excuse. Yesterday, the day madame 
went away, the Strutts asked me to 
Greenwich, and when I got there, no 
dinner. Another most pathetic letter 
of excuse. These must be answered in 
a witty manner, so must Miss Procter, 
for the purse; so must Mrs. Alfred 
Montgomery, who offers a dinner on 
Monday ; so must two more, and I must 
write that demnition Mr. Browne before 
evensong. 

From the Punch 


office, where I’m 


come for to go to dress, to dine with 
the Lord mayor ; but I have nothing to 
say but that I am yours, my dear old 
friend, affectionately, 

W. Tf. 


Fragment. 
[1849] 


I was to go to Mrs. Montgomery’s at 
this hour of 10.30, but it must be the 
contrary, that is, Mrs. Procter’s. I 
wrote Adelaide her letter for the purse, 
and instead of thanking her much, only 
discoursed about old - age, disappoint- 
ment, death, and melancholy. 

The old people are charming at home, 
with their kindness. They are going 
away at the end of the week, somewhere, 
they don’t say where, with the children. 
The dear old step-father moves me rath- 
er the most, he is so gentle and good 
humoured. Last night Harry came to 
dinner, and being Sunday there was 
none, and none to be had, and we went 
to the tavern hard-bye, where he didn’t 
eat a bit. I did. 

At Procter’s was not furiously | amus- 
ing—the eternal G. bores one. Her 
parents were of course there, the papa 
with a suspicious looking little order in 
his button hole, and a chevalier d’indus- 
trie air, which I can’t get over. E. 
didn’t sing, but on the other hand Mrs. 
did. She was passionate, she was 
enthusiastic, she was sublime, she was 
tender. There was one note that she 
kept so long, that I protest I had time 
to think about my affairs, to have a lit- 
tle nap, and to awake much refreshed, 
while it was going on still. At another 
time, overcome by almost unutterable 
tenderness, she piped so low, that it’s 
a wonder one could hear at all. In 
a word, she was mirobolante, the most 
artless, affected, good-natured, absurd, 
clever creature possible. When she had 
crushed G. who stood by the piano ha- 
ting her, and paying her the most pro- 
found compliments—she tripped off on 
my arm to the cab in waiting. I like 
that absurd kind creature. 

Drums are beating in various quarters 
for parties yet to come off, but I am re- 
fusing any more, being quite done up. 
I am thinking of sending the old and 
young folks to Clevedon, I am sure Mrs. 
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Robbins and Mrs. Parr will be kind to 
them, won’t they? 


[During an Illness, August 1849] 
No. 1. 
63 East Street, Brighton. 


Yesterday I had the courage to fly to 
Brighton, I have got a most beautiful 
lodging, and had a delightful sleep. I 
write a line at seven o’clock of the morn- 
ing to tell you these good news. Gb 


i 


No. 2 


63 East Street Brighton. 


This morning’s, you know, wasn’t a 
letter, only to tell you that I was pretty 
well after my travels; and after the letter 
was gone, thinks I, the handwriting is so 
bad and shaky, she will think I am worse, 
and only write fibs to try and soothe her. 
But the cause of the bad writing was a 
bad pen, and impossible ink. See how 
different this is, though I have not much 
to say now, only that I have been sitting 
on the chain pier in a bath chair for two 
hours, and feel greatly invigorated and 
pleasantly tired by the wholesome sea 
breezes. Shall I be asleep in two min- 
utes I wonder? I think I will try, I think 
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snoring is better than writing. Come, 
let us try a little doze; a comfortable 
little doze of a quarter of an hour. 

Since then, a somewhat fatiguing visit 
from the Miss Smiths, who are all kind- 
ness, and look very pretty in their mourn- 
ing.* I found acquaintances on the pier 
too, and my chair anchored alongside of 
that of a very interesting nice little wom- 
an, Mrs. Whitmore, so that there was 
more talkee-talkee. Well I won’t go on 
writing any more about my ailments, 
and dozes and fatigues; but sick folks 
are abominably selfish ; sick men that 
is, and so God bless my dear lady. 

ey 2 


Thursday. 


I cannot write you long, dear lady ; I 
have two notes to my mother daily, and 
a long one to Elliotson, &c.; but I am 
getting on doucement, like the change 
of air exceedingly, the salt water baths, 
and the bath-chair journeys to the pier 
where it is almost as fresh as being at 
sea. But do you go on writing, please, 
and as often as you can; for it does me 
good to get kind letters. God bless you 
and good-night, is all I can say now, with 
my love to his Reverence from 


W. M. T. 


* Horace Smith died 12th July, 1849 





FORESTS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By N. S. Shaler. 


Tue history of mankind has been at 
all times much affected by the forest 
covering of the earth. Modern science 
teaches that man himself, at least so far 
as his organic body is concerned, is de- 
rived from a long line of creatures who 
dwelt in trees. His slender, agile body 
and his delicately constructed, flexible 
hand owe their essential features to the 
arboreal habit of his ancestors. It is also 
possible that the forest habit has left its 
impress on man’s mind as well as his 
body ; for, as appears from a considera- 
tion of the existing tree-dwelling species 
of mammals, they are generally more 
social, sympathetic, and quicker-witted 
animals than most of those who dwell 
upon the surface of the earth. When 
the brute passed, by some as yet unex- 
plained gradations, into the primitive 
man the boughs were abandoned, and 
the creature became, in a measure, 
changed to suit the needs of the firmer 
earth. For a while, however, the forest 
remained his fittest dwelling-place. The 
tropical woods, where man developed, 
afforded varied food, and the trees a 
ready shelter from wild beasts of prey. 
It was only when the “ progressive de- 
sires,” which made him, in essence, man, 
led him a stage above the lowest level 
of humanity that his ancestral woods 
began to prove a hinderance to him; 
it is only with the beginning of agricul- 
ture that the forests came to be the ob- 
stinate foe of his advance, which was so 
long to lie across his path. For thou- 
sands of years thereafter he was com- 
pelled to be a toilful forest-destroyer ; 
from the encumbering woods, with scanty 
tools—stone axes and fire—he had to win 
his fields, the material for his dwellings, 
and the fuel for his hearth. 

With the relatively modern develop- 
ment of civilization we are coming to 
the third state of the relation of man to 
forests ; a stage when he finds that this 
tree-covering of the lands is necessary 
for the maintenance of those conditions 
of climate and timber-supply on which 
the utility of the earth to him in good 
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part depends. The frontiersman, that 
essence of the practical man, is still a 
slayer of woods, and believes that he 
serves the god of progress by the sacri- 
fice of the forest. But, as knowledge 
advances, the thoughtful classes become 
more and more concerned as to the con- 
ditions of this earth during the centu- 
ries to come, when this swift-advancing 
ruin of our woods shall have been com- 
pleted. Most persons will heartily agree 
that it is our bounden duty to transmit 
the inheritance which we enjoy in the 
earth unimpaired to the generations yet 
to be. It is, unhappily, impossible for 
us so to manage the store of utilities 
which the earth affords that there shall 
be no diminution of the supply for the 
ages to come. It is probable that the 
supply of coal will in good part have 
disappeared by the year 3000; and in 
the fourth millennial period of our era, 
a time less remote in the future than the 
birth of Christ in the past, the metals 
now in use will have to be won with 
great difficulty—if obtained at all. Still 
we may trust the advance of knowledge 
and skill to compensate for these losses ; 
solar energy may be trusted to afford 
heat and aluminum to take the place of 
iron; and the world may be the better 
for the change which forced a rustless 
metal and a dustless fuel into use—at 
any rate, we see that the supply of min- 
eral resources of the earth necessary for 
our successors may be prolonged for a 
time in the future which is long beyond 
our power to conceive. 

It is otherwise with the soil-covering 
of the earth’s surface. So far as we can 
see, that is the least enduring and the 
least replaceable of any of those features 
on which the life of the earth depends. 
It is the harvest of the ages; and once 
lost, it cannot be supplied save by eons of 
time. The most serious misfortune con- 
nected with the reckless destruction of 
our forests arises from the loss of the 
soil from large areas of land, by which 
regions naturally fertile have been con- 
verted into deserts of irremediable ste- 
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rility. Already a large part of many 
fertile regions have been sterilized in 
this fashion ; and each year a larger por- 
tion of this infinitely precious heritage 
of life slips into the rivers, and finds its 
way to the sea, because we have deprived 
it of the protecting coating of vegeta- 
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tion. Therefore, it is not alone on ac- 
count of the surpassing intellectual in- 
terest that forests present to us, but 
also from the gravest reasons of econ- 
omy, that they deserve to be attentively 
studied. In the following pages we 
shall endeavor to set forth, though in 
mere outlines, the general facts which 
are known concerning forests—the sci- 
entific as well as the economic points 
together, for they are so united that they 
cannot well be separately treated. 

To find the origin of forests we must 
go back to the first stages of vegetable 
life. The series of plants, as well as that 
of animals, began in the water, and 
came thence to the surface of the lands. 





All very lowly forms: of organisms de- 
mand a permanent envelope of water, 
for the reason that they are not pro- 
vided with any skin which will prevent 
the drying out of the fluids of which 
their bodies are in large part composed. 
It is only after they have attained a cer- 
tain specialization of 
development that 
they can withstand 
the strenuous condi- 
tions to which they 
are subjected in the 
atmosphere. The 
beginnings of plant 
life in the land were 
laid in water plants 
of simple structure ; 
thence they came to 
fitness for the land 
conditions on one or 
more lines of devel- 
opment. 

The first land 
plants of which we 
have any evidence 
from fossilized re- 
mains are forms al- 
lied to our ferns, 
which appear in the 
upper Silurian age ; 
but it is improbable 
that they were the 
earliest forms which 
dwelt in the air. It 
is likely that the 
lowlier groups of 
mosses and lichens 
preceded them in 
time, and that we 
have failed to find their remains. For 
some ages we have very imperfect rec- 
ords of the ancient forests ; but we know 
that during the Devonian period some of 
the ferns had taken on a tree-like aspect, 
and probably formed alow, bushy growth 
in the swamps of that time. As these 
ferns came to be crowded together there 
began a great struggle for existence, 
which has continued to this day, and 
which has given our forests their most 
conspicuous aspect. Each individual 
plant needed to attain a share of sun- 
light, and so in a way sought to over- 
top its neighbors. Those which devel- 
oped taller trunks than their competitors 
for light prevailed in the struggle for 
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existence, and transmitted their peculi- 
arities to their descendants ; those less 
endowed in this respect generally failed 
in the race, or had to occupy stations of 
inferior advantage. As early as the Car- 
boniferous period the slender trunk, 
supporting a canopy of foliage at a 
considerable height above the ground, 
showed how immediately the needs of 
the crowded life of the forest had been 
met by the architecture of these plants. 

The trees of the first great forests, 
those which gave us the beds of peat 
which, in time, became the coals of the 
Carboniferous period, were not destined 
to endure ; they were weakly structures, 
incapable of withstanding cold, and de- 
manding a larger share of moisture than 
could be afforded outside of the limits 
of the swamps of that time. Moreover, 
their seeds were microscopic in size, 
containing none of that nutriment which 
enables the young of our higher plants 
to start in the race of life with a share 
of sustenance provided by the parent. 
Already in the Carboniferous period, and 
in the Permian, we begin to see the 
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forerunners of a higher form of plants— 
forms allied to our living conifers and 
yews ; they were relatively rare forms, 
yet they were the beginnings of a higher 
order of life. One stage higher on the 
geological section these early conifers 
and yews are re-enforced by other large- 
seeded plants of the same group akin to 
the cypresses and the cycads. But the 
greatest advance in the forests con- 
sisted in the introduction of the palms. 
The ferns continue to be an important 
element in the forests; but slowly they 
are pushed into a position of inferior- 
ity, their places being gradually taken by 
the higher forms of cone-bearing plants 
and cycads. Lastly, in the relatively re- 
cent ages of the later Cretaceous and 
Tertiary there came the higher flowering 
plants, which give us the prevailing 
trees of our modern forests—oaks, pop- 
lars, elms, and the other familiar broad- 
leaved plants, which generally send 
down their leaves during the period of 
winter rest. Owing to their many ad- 
vantages of structure and of function, 
these last comers are steadfastly gain- 
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ing the room which once belonged to 
the ancient pines. The broad-leaved 
flowering plants, when they take on 
the tree form, manifest their superiority 
in many ways; besides their larger 
seeds, which give some of the parent’s 
strength to aid the nursling at its first 
struggles for existence, they have a bet- 
ter framework on which to support the 
great association of buds which consti- 
tutes the tree. Unlike the first trees, 
which generally had hollow or spongy 
stems, which did not suit the needs of 
large-branched forms, they have dense 
wood in the centre, which admirably 
serves for the support of the colony of 
buds and permits a great height of the 
trunk. Thus, while the largest trees of 
the coal period probably did not lift 
their branches to the height of one hun- 
dred feet, many of the forms of the pres- 
ent day climb for light to the height of 
two or three hundred feet above the 
earth. But the greatest advantage of 
the modern trees is probably found in 
the fact that they, by the help of insects 
and other means, secure a cross fertili- 
zation of their flowers, so that the seeds 
of one plant are fecundated by the pol- 
len of another. This cross fertilization 
appears to give to ghe progeny of the 
plant a better chance in the combat for 
existence than they can secure where the 
seeds are fertilized by the same flower 
or those of the same colony or tree. 

The result of these improvements is 
that the struggle is at present narrowed 
down to a contest between the broad- 
leaved trees and the conifers. The palms 
survive only on or near the Tropics, 
and the tree-ferns remain as remnants 
of a life which, once of supreme impor- 
tance, is now at anend. Our most suc- 
cessful forests are those of the broad- 
leaved trees. These predominate in all 
the great forests of temperate latitudes. 
Their variety of forms being far great- 
er than those of the conifers, they are 
ready to seize on any station which the 
chances of the battle afford them. They 
have already, to a great extent, driven 
the conifers to the more northern and 
intemperate stations, or to the sandier 
and more arid soils of the northern 
hemisphere. 

With this inadequate though—we may 
hope, from the nature of the subject— 


interesting glance at the history of our 
forests, let us go to some tract of prime- 
val woods, to see what are the condi- 
tions of the land beneath its mantle 
of vegetation. Let us take a district 
where broad-leaved trees predominate, 
for there the characteristic conditions 
of our modern forests are best dis- 
played. There is no place so well 
suited for this inquiry as the field of 
the great Appalachian forest, which lies 
on the uplands of the region within a 
radius of, say, one hundred miles of the 
great mountains of North Carolina. In 
this area are still to be found, perhaps, 
the finest areas of virgin woods of the 
deciduous type that remain upon the 
earth. The trees are of exceeding va- 
riety, and man has as yet spared them 
the destruction which he is soon to in- 
flict. 

The natural entrance to these forests 
—often, indeed, the only practicable way 
into their recesses—is up the channels of 
the streams. Such were the ways by 
which the early settlers penetrated the 
wilderness with their pack-trains or rude 
wagons, and they still afford the only 
roads to many of the settlements of this 
region.* We note that the longer 
streams of this wilderness, those de- 
serving the name of rivers, are so wide 
that they cut a channel through the 
forest ; but from the alluvial plain, on 
either side, trunked sycamores and the 
delicately foliaged willows spring, like 
the remains of old arches, far out over 
the water. As the stream narrows, so 
that its channel is not more than fifty 
feet wide, these inclined trees, on either 
side, commingle their branches, forming 
an arch of interlaced boughs. We note 
the crystal purity of the water contained 
in these streams ; even in times of flood 
it contains but little waste from the soil, 
though it may be discolored by the stain 
of the decayed forest bed over and 
through which it has passed. Compar- 
ing this stream of pure forest water 
with that which is derived from a valley 
where there are extensive tilled fields, 
we see one of the most striking evidences 
of the evil arising from man’s presence. 


* We can still trace the difficult progress of those modern 
pilgrims by the names they gave the streams up which 
they toiled—Dismal Creek, Troublesome Creek, Hell-for- 
certain and Pull-and-de-damned Creeks, and yet more de- 
scriptive names mark the stages of their journey. 
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Insuch a stream from ploughed land we 
see, after every rain, that the water is 
exceedingly discolored with sediments, 
and that, besides the floating mud, a 
large amount of sand is driven along the 
bottom by the current.. The mud is 
hurried away to the lower rivers, and 
thence to the sea; but the sand and peb- 
bles gather in bars which hinder the 
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Turning from the way of the stream 
into the deep shadow of the forest which 
bounds it on either side, we find our- 
selves at once in a realm unknown to 
ordinary experience. Even in winter, 
when the leaves are shed, the close-set 
branches halve the sun’s rays, and in 
summer the brightest sky affords only a 
gloaming such as we see in the open 





Water-birches, Cumberland River, near Pineville, Ky. 


course of the stream, compelling it to 
turn about in a devious way, cutting 
into its banks, widening its bed, and 
destroying its former beauty. In times 
of flood it is a raging torrent ; in periods 
of drought it is often quite dry. Ascend- 
ing our typical stream still further, to 
where its diminished waters are only a 
score or so of feet wide, we find its course 
embarrassed by many fallen trunks of 
trees, which the stream has not the 
power to sweep away as it does in the 
wider channels below. Many of these 
fallen trees have caught the smaller 
drifting fragments of wood, the whole 
forming a tolerably tight dam which, 
for a time, retains a portion of the flood 
waters, allowing them gradually to fil- 
ter through the interstices, thus partly 
maintaining the volume of the stream 
in seasons of drought. 


(Ky. Geological Survey.) 


ground after sunset. Looking . upward, 
we see the trunks rising, often with- 
out a limb, to the height of more 
than one hundred feet, and to the sur- 
face of the great domes of foliage it is 
often a distance of two hundred feet 
from the ground. The constant struggle 
for light causes every space in the great 
canopy of foliage to be filled by the 
contending branches. The surface of 
the ground is thickly covered by fallen 
trunks of the trees which have lived 
their term of life and returned to the 
earth. Some of them are reduced to 
the form of long, low mounds, deeply 
covered with moss, so decayed and 
worm-eaten that the foot sinks in them 
as into snow,—others still keeping the 
semblance of their giant forms, even in 
their prostrate position. These trees 
have rarely been overthrown by the 
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storms; except in the path of a hurri- 
cane, the wind is unfelt in these shades ; 
they fall as a strong man by a sudden 
blow. Those who are accustomed to 
haunt these primeval woods have often 
observed how, in the months of May 
or June, when the air is perfectly quiet, 
oftenest in the dead of night, while the 
woods are as still as a cavern, there 
comes through the silent aisles of the 
forest a roar as of far-off thunder. The 
din is caused by some old tree, whose 
trunk, sapped by decay and over- 
weighted by the burden of its new- 
made leaves and sap, has fallen into ruin. 

The tangle of decayed vegetation 
which covers the ground beneath the 
forest is of considerable thickness. On 
top it consists altogether of the decayed 
trunks, branches, and leaves, but it 
shades downward into ordinary dark- 
colored soil at the depth of a few feet 
from the surface. This, the decay zone 


of the forest, lies between the boughs of 
the air and the branches of the roots. 
In it go on the most important actions 
which take place in our forests—actions 
which affect the history of land and sea. 


We shall therefore have to consider it 
in a somewhat painstaking way. The 
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most evident effect of this sheet of de- 
caying wood, and moss which feeds on 
the decay, is on the rainfall of the region 
which it mantles. When, after a season 
of drought, a copious rain falls upon 
this spongy mass, the water is for a long 
time absorbed in the interstices, and 
does not flow to the rivers. Even in 
times of very heavy rain the water is 
slowly yielded to the streams ; after a 
dry period of many weeks this sponge 
retains a good share of water. A like 
amount of rain falling on tilled fields or 
prairies slips quickly away to the rivers, 
and thence to the sea. The first result 
is, that when the land is destitute of 
forests it sheds water like house-roofs, 
breeding floods after every considerable 
rain, while in the forests the rain is only 
slowly yielded to the streams. 

A second and less evident result of the 
spongy character of the forest bed is 
that, by hindering the escape of the rain- 
water to the rivers, it increases the act- 
ual rainfall of the country. To see the 
nature and importance of this action, we 
must turn aside for a moment to con- 
sider the origin of the rain which falls 
upon the land. The original source of 
this water-supply is the sea, which sends 
into the lands a tolerably regular 
annual store of moisture. When 








this falls as rain or snow, either of 
two things may happen—the water 
may go away directly to the sea, or 
it may return to the atmosphere 
as vapor to be again precipitated 


Winged Elm (showing foliage on the edge of a forest), Cumberland Valley, Ky 
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as rain. The chance of its 
re-envaporation is deter- 
mined by the speed with 
which it flows to the 
streams. From a treeless 
region it rapidly escapes ; 
in an extensive district of 
virgin forest it may again 
and again pass from earth 
to air, and from air to earth. 

The columns of vapor, 
which in times of summer 
rain may be seen ascending 
from every great wood, af- 
ford visible evidence of the 
effect of forests on rainfall. 
They also may show the 
observer some of the most 
beautiful phenomena of at- 
mospheric circulation. In 
a summer rain-shower the 
air above the trees becomes 
much cooler than it is in 
the recesses below their 
tents of foliage. This heat- 
ed air within the wood seeks 
to rise, and escapes in great 
columns wherever there is 
a wide gap between the 
branches ; as soon as it at- 
tains the cooler level above, 
the moisture is condensed 
and the air, before transpar- 
ent, becomes charged with 
steam. To replace this as- 
cending air, a broad current 
drifts toward the emerging 
streams of vapor, commonly 
from the higher parts of the 
forest, where the air, owing 
to the elevation of the site, 
is cooler than in the lower 
levels. 

This repeated passage of 
the moisture from earth to 
cloud, and from cloud to 
earth, greatly increases the 
amount of force which the 
rain applies, in its falling 
drops, to the earth’s surface; 
but the rank vegetation 
protects the surface from 
the erosion which it would 

Yellow-pine, Harlan County, Ky. (Ky. Geological Survey. otherwise bring about. 

, sia saiiiigaicnak: sia Even the forest-clad hill- 

sides of the Cumberland Mountains, where the soil lies on declivities of great 
steepness, suffer little wear as long as their natural protection is left to them. 
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Black-walnut, Floyd County, Ky. 


But as soon as they are stripped of the 
garment of wood which has been upon 
the region ever since, in the far-off ages, 
they came from the depths of the sea, 


they wear with great rapidity. The 
erosion is limited, as long as they are 
forest-clad, to the stream beds, and 
there is hindered by the innumerable 
obstacles of the fallen trees and en- 
tangled driftwood. The brooks which 


(Ky. Geological Survey.) 


are strong enough to clear their beds, 
and cut into the earth and rock, are few 
in number ; we may often, on the flatter 
ground, find tracts of a square mile or 
more in area in which there is not a 
single stream that ever assails the sur- 
face of the earth. As soon, however, as 
the forest mat is removed, the surface 
becomes seamed with channels; they 
often, on the deforested surface, increase 
one hundred fold in their length, and 
more than that measure in their de- 
structive power. Relieved of all re- 
straint from fallen timber, or the 
close-knit roots which enmesh the 
earth, they sweep the precious soil 
away toward the sea. In a single 
day a tilled field may lose from 
its surface more soil than would 
be taken from it in a century 

of its foxest state. 
It is in this action of the 
rain upon the bared surface 
of the ground that we find 
the principal danger 
which menaces man in 
his use of the earth. 
The forests probably 
take each year from 
the soil as much as 
our tilled crops; but 
they not only retain, 
in the ash of the de- 
cayed leaves, branch- 
es, and trunks, all 
which they have re- 
moved, but they allow 
little waste to occur 
through the action of 
rain and wind. The 
use which man makes 
of the soil, when he 
tills it, is almost neces- 
sarily destructive, not 
only through the har- 
vests which he re- 
moves, but by the in- 
cidental waste which occurs in the soil 
which is washed or blown away to the 
sea. We behold the results of this per- 
ilous wasting in every country which has 
long been the seat of tillage. In level re- 
gions it is least apparent, but in all hill 
countries it is quickly and often deplor- 
ably manifested. The destruction in the 
United States is most serious in the 
northern tier of Southern States, but no 
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portion of the tilled districts is quite 
exempt from it. Brief as has been our 
use of this American land, a perceptible 
portion of it, probably as much.as one- 
hundreth part of the tillable area, has 
been reduced to a state of destitution 
which it will require ages to repair— 
which, indeed, is scarcely reparable by 
the hand of man. 

Turning from the general aspects of 
the forest to the details of its organiza- 
tion, we should first notice the great 
range in the character of its individual 
occupants, the various species of trees 
which form the wood. To the variety 
of the kinds of trees which are associated 
together the Appalachian forest owes, in 
good part, the wonderful success which 
it has attained. The coniferous woods 
of this region rarely have more than 
five or six species to share the possibil- 
ities of a given field; but in the broad- 
leaved forests we often find not less than 
fifty species, each of which, in a similarly 
extensive area, finds a place suited to 
the peculiar capabilities to which it has 
attained. In this element of variety 
our American forests far exceed those 
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of Europe which, in a general way, they 
closely resemble. The deciduous woods 
of the Old World have not more than 
one-fourth as many species of trees as 
we find in those of Eastern North Amer- 
ica For instance, in North America we 
have thirty or more species of oak, to 
the three of Europe, and many genera, 
including some of the noblest forms— 
such as the tulip trees, the magnolias, the 
gums, and the swamp-cypress—which 
have no representatives in the present 
European forests. 

The advantages arising from this great 
diversity of species in our American de- 
ciduous woods is easily conceived. Each 
of these kinds has developed a special 
adaptation to some particular conditions 
of soil, moisture, or exposure; so that 
every opportunity which the conditions 
afford is met by some particular kind of 
tree, each making haste to avail itself of 
all the chances which are afforded to it. 
Thus, in the Southern swamps the Taxo- 
dium, or bald cypress, has, by a very 
singular arrangement of its roots, suc- 
ceeded in adapting itself to soils which 
are permanently covered with water—a 





Stream obstructed by Fallen Timber. 
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chance which is denied to other large 
trees. From each root which extends 
beneath the swamp about the trunk 
there arise spurs. These spurs grow up- 
ward in the form of stout columns, each 
capped by a bud-like excrescence, hol- 
low in the centre, and covered externally 
by a spongy bark, through which the sap 
circulates. These bulbous or bud-like 
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So immediately is this contrivance ad- 
justed to the needs of the situation that 
a cypress tree on the border of a swamp 
will have the knees on those roots which 
extend beneath the water, while those 
which run under the higher ground 
will fail to produce them. When the 
tree is artificially grown on high ground, 
the knees, so far as observed by the 
present writer, are 
never developed ; or, 





at most, remain as 
trifling spurs on the 
roots, which do not 
rise above the soil. 
Thus the bald cy- 
press, though quite 
unable to contend 
with the deciduous 
trees of the dry 
forests, has a safe 
stronghold in the 
vast swamps of the 
Southern States, 
and forms some of 
the noblest wood of 
this country. The 
willows, the cotton- 
woods, and the syca- 
mores, also, find a 
special field in im- 
mediate contact with 
the water, though 
they have no such 
provision as the cy- 
press for dwelling in 
the permanently in- 
undated ground. 
They commonly live 
on the banks of the 
rivers, and feed on 








The Swamp-cypress (Tennessee), showing the Spurs. 


knobs are often so large and hollow that 
they are sometimes cut off and used by 
the farmers in the swamp districts for 
bee-hives and well-buckets. The height 
above the surface of these “knees,” as 
the projections are called, is so adjusted 
that in the growing season their upper 
parts are above the level of the water ; 
if by any chance, as when a mill-dam 
has raised the level of the pool, the 
tops of these appendages of the roots 
are covered during the spring and early 
summer seasons, the tree inevitably dies. 


the fertile soil which 
the inundations 
bring to the shores. 
Leaning their trunks toward the streams, 
and expanding their branches in the 
open space above them, they, like the 
cypresses, win a realm where they do not 
have to contend with their stouter com- 
petitors for light and air. 

The alluvial lands on either side of 
the streams, regions liable to frequent 
floods, are possessed by species which 
have a less endurance of humidity than 
the forms just mentioned, but are still 
more tolerant of long-continued floods 
than the most of our deciduous trees. 
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Here we find, especially on the southern 
part of the Appalachian forest, pin-oaks, 
certain kinds of elms, the swamp chest- 
nut-oaks, gums, tulip trees, etc. So com- 
pletely is the forest adjusted to the condi- 
tions that the alluvial lands of the rivers 
generally bear a different assemblage of 
trees from those of the smaller streams. 
In the upland districts the trees are 
distributed in a more varied manner 
than in the parts of the surface which 
are affected by inundations ; still, even 
there the arrangement is rather accord- 
ing to evident law than according to the 
indiscernible complexity of law we term 
chance. Though the species are some- 
what affected by the accidents which 
plant the seeds, the predominance of 
any species is always indicative of some 
peculiarities of soil or exposure. So ac- 


curate is this delimitation that the early 
settlers in the forested Western States 
always and unerringly chose their places 
of settlement by the nature of the tim- 
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certain crops—as, for instance, to to- 
bacco ; a predominance of red-oak trees 
a yet less suitable ground, and a wood 
of black-oaks, or “ black-jacks,” the most 
unpromising field of all. 

In a hilly country each of the varying 
aspects of the surface brings its peculiar 
influences to bear on the distribution of 
the timber. So sharply is the distribu- 
tion determined by the compass direc- 
tion of the slope, and the consequent 
share of sunshine which it affords, that 
a skilled observer may, in cloudy weath- 
er, tell the direction of his way by a 
careful study of the forest. 

We should also observe that the same 
immediate and complete adaptation of 
the trees to their conditions is shown 
in the way in which they recover their 
possession of abandoned fields, and of 
the tracts which have been deforested 
by hurricanes or fire. A certain limited 
number of species lead the way to the re- 
possession of these districts from which 


Black-jack Oaks, Todd County, Ky. (Ky. Geological Survey.) 


ber. Where blue-ash, black-walnut, or 
coffee trees abounded, they knew that 
they had the most fertile soils ; beech 
woods indicated a soil of less fertility, 
but still of endurance to tillage ; white- 
oaks a soil of lower grade, but suited to 


the forest has been expelled. If the 
ground has been long under tillage, as 
many of the worn-out fields of Virginia 
have been, the sassafras, persimmon, 
black- and red-oak are apt to be the first 
of the forest trees to establish themselves. 
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If fire has done the work, then the poplars 
and birches have, in most districts, the 
best chance ; if it be a hurricane’s path, 
the ground is sure to be full of seeds and 
young trees, and it is anyone’s race, with 
the predominant oaks generally in the 
lead. South of Virginia, where the soil 
is sandy, the “ old-field pine” is gener- 
ally the pioneer of the forest’s readvance. 

The controlling conditions in the dis- 
tribution of the forest trees are: first, 
the characteristics of the species ; sec- 
ond, the nature of the soil; third, the 
chance of distribution of the seed ; and, 
lastly, the assaults of the animal enemies 
which each kind encounters. Some spe- 
cies—as, for instance, the black-locust— 
are extensively subjected to insect ene- 
mies. The oaks, on the other hand, are, 
on account of their acrid sap, tolerably 
well protected from such dangers. As 
a whole, our deciduous trees have es- 
tablished, by one device and another, a 
tolerably strong defence against animal 
pests. In fact, they owe their continued 
existence to their success in preventing 
this class of dangers. Now and then 
some new enemy arises, which imperils 
and may destroy a species. An instance 
of this sort has recently come to the 
attention of the present writer from 
some study of the forests of Kentucky, 
which was undertaken with the co- 
operation of his assistants. It appears 
from these observations that the white- 
oaks of that district, which, despite the 
ravages of the axe, still constitute some 
of its finest forests, are in the way to dis- 
appear from their failure to reproduce 
their kind. There are singularly few 
young white-oaks in these woods, but 
an abundance of the less desirable va- 
rieties of red- and Spanish-oaks. The 
reason for this seems to be that the 
nuts of the white-oak are more palatable 
to the squirrels than those of the other 
species ; so these creatures industriously 
seek them out, and only resort to the 
more bitter and probably less nutritious 
nuts of the other species when those 
of the white-oak fail them. In similar 
ways other animals react destructively 
upon other forest trees. The introduc- 
tion of swine in the settled portions of 
the forests brings a greedy and judicious 
palate to consume the more edible nuts, 
and so destroy the progeny of many 


trees. But what is one kind’s loss is 
another kind’s gain ; with the destruc- 
tion of one species, its competitors find 
a fair field and hasten to occupy it. 

There are evidently two principal 
limiting causes which determine the 
growth of forests—these are drought. 
and cold. When the rainfall is less than 
serves to keep the roots moist during 
the period of growth, or when the grow- 
ing season is too brief to permit the 
ripening of the new wood of a tree, the 
forests find their limit. In the struggle 
with the cold the coniferous trees have, 
in general, the advantage of the broad- 
leaved group, possibly for the reason that 
in the former class a portion of the fo- 
liage holds over the winter ; thus there 
is less to do to bring the machinery of 
growth into operation, and the process 
of annual increase can be more quickly 
accomplished. So, too, in the struggle. 
with arid conditions the conifers, or 
narrow-leaved trees, appear to be, on the 
whole, more successful than the broad- 
leaved trees, probably for the reason 
that their rigid and scanty foliage ex- 
pends less water than the soft and ex- 
panded leaves of the other group. Thus 
the conifers have come to occupy the 
greater part of the scantily watered dis- 
tricts of the Rocky Mountains, as well as 
the regions of the far north up to the 
limits of the forests which stretch to- 
ward the North Pole. 

There remains still the need of ex- 
plaining the absence of forests from that 
part of the so-called prairie districts of 
the West where the water-supply is abun- 
dant for the nurture of forests, and where, 
indeed, a great variety of native forest 
trees grow, when planted, with singular 
luxuriance. Several recondite explana- 
tions have been devised to account for 
this peculiarity. It has been claimed 
that these prairies are unfavorable to the 
growth of trees because of the fineness 
of the soil ; but without considering how 
this fineness can act, it is easy to see 
that the soil of the Mississippi delta 
region, which intersects the prairie dis- 
tricts, is even finer-grained than that of 
the treeless plains. Others have held that 
these regions were the floors of great 
lakes, which, after the glacial period, 
were quickly possessed by grasses to 
the exclusion of the trees. But it is 
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A Sycamore Tree in White River Bottoms, near Wheatland, Ind. 


easy to see that, even in the best of our 
existing grass lands, the forests gener- 
ally manage swiftly to regain possession 
when they are allowed to pursue their 
way without interference from man. 

In accounting for the prairies, it will 
not do to seek their origin in a single 
course. There are certainly at least two 
elements in the causation which have 
operated with different degrees of effect 
in different parts of the Western tracts. 
In the region beyond the Mississippi, 
where the annual rainfall is less in 
amount than twenty inches, drought 
alone will perhaps serve to explain the 
treeless conditions ; farther to the east 
an artificial cause—viz., the fires which 


the Indians were in the habit of setting 
to the grass of the open ground and the 
leaves of the woods—will account for 
the destruction of the original forests. 
These annual forest fires were kindled 
either to drive the game toward the 
hunters or to aid the growth of the 
fresh grass which springs up after the 
conflagration. In this way the prairies 
were extended eastward to Indiana and 
south to the Ohio River. At one point, 
west of Louisville, Ky., the prairie coun- 
try crossed that stream, and extended 
south to the Cumberland River, near 
where Nashville now lies. In this latter 
region we have a clear example of the 
process by which the country was de- 
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forested. When the whites first came 

to the Ohio Valley, this prairie region 

between the Ohio and the Cumberland 

Rivers occupied the whole belt of 

lime-stone land of Western Kentucky. 

Skirting the southern border of the 

western coal field, it extended westward 
across the Cumberland and Tennessee 
Rivers into the low table-land which lies 
between the last-named stream and the 
Mississippi River. About five thousand 
square miles of this area were actually de- 
forested, except where, beside the scanty 
streams, the ground was too moist to per- 
mit the ravages of the annual conflagra- 
tions. On the border of this area the old 
trees were not destroyed, but remained 
in the form of a very open forest. The 
younger growth was, however, wanting. 
The reason for this is plain: The older 
trees have a very thick outer bark, which 
served to protect them from the dam- 
age which would be inflicted by the 
momentary heat of the burning leaves, 
while the tender stems of the saplings 
were easily destroyed. Thus it came 
about that when the old trees died they 
left no successors, and so the prairie 
steadily widened its area. As soon as 
the Indians ceased to use this region as 
an annual hunting-ground the forests 
rapidly regained their possession of all 
the prairie lands of this district. The 
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Ash Grove, Ashland, Fayette County, Ky. 


annual burning of the surface ceased in 
the latter part of the last century ; in 
the second decade of this the whole of 
this great area was covered by a thin 
wood of young trees, which quickly 
closed into a dense forest. At the 
present time all the parts of this field 
which have not been deforested by man 
are thickly wooded. Some indications 
of asimilar process of forest restoration 
may be found in Indiana and Illinois ; 
but in those regions the annual rainfall 
is less, and summer droughts, which are 
calculated to prevent the establishment 
of the young trees, are more frequent 
and more prolonged, than in Kentucky. 

Turning now to consider the under- 
ground work of the forests, we find there 
a realm of activities of interest equal to 
that of their more visible portion. The 
leaf-bearing branches of the trunk are 
hardly more extensive than those which 
penetrate the soil. The main function 
of these underground branches is to 
supply the ashy element of the plant, 
which they take, dissolved in water, from 
the soil and, in the form of sap, send up- 
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ward to the leaves for further elabora- 
tion. In this work they penetrate, not 
only horizontally through the existing 
soil bed, but often enter into the crev- 
ices of the rocks which have not yet 
been converted into earthy matter. As 
soon as the roots find a profitable way 
into these fissures of the rocks beneath 
the soil, they increase in size and exert 
a powerful rending 
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some forest bed. . This gas is extremely 
soluble in rain-water, each part of water 
taking in many times its bulk of the gas. 
At first sight this seems a very common- 
place fact ; but, as we shall see, on it de- 
pends, in an intimate way, a most impor- 
tant part of the mechanism of the earth. 

When the water falls on the surface 
of the earth it has little power to take 





action, riving the 
stones asunder. 
Each weak place of 
the fragments is in 
turn sought out, and 
the hard mass is in 
time reduced to 
small bits as effect- 
ively as by the blows 
of ahammer. This 
work often goes on 
ata depth of ten feet 
or more below the 
surface ; and so for- 
est trees work to 
produce soils of 
great depth, while 
the grasses and till- 
ed crops have no 
such effect. 

The greatest work 
of the forest on the 
subjacent earth is 
accomplished by the 
action of the deep 
layer of decaying 
vegetation which it 
forms upon the sur- 
face. This layer con- 
sists mainly of car- 
bon, which, by the 
process of decay, is 
combined with the 
oxygen of the air in 
the proportion of 
two atoms of the 
latter to one of the 
former substance. 
This combination is 
known to chemists 
as CO’, or carbonic 
dioxide; or, in the 
old nomenclature, as carbonic-acid gas. 
It is, as the old name indicates, a gas; 
and though heavier than air, in good part 
escapes into the atmosphere in time to be 
reclaimed by the leaves and to return to 
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...Rocks broken up by roots. 


Showing how the Roots penetrate and break up the Rocks. 


into solution the substances which com- 
pose the rocks. The charge of carbonic- 
dioxide gas increases this dissolving 
capacity in a wonderful manner ; for in- 
stance, when pure rain-water will dis- 
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solve one portion of lime, the same wa- 
ter when charged with the gas will take 
fifty times as much into solution. So 
with nearly all the substances which the 
water encounters; its solvent influence 
is vastly increased by the carbonic di- 
oxide contributed by the forest bed. 
Along with this gas the forest bed adds 
to the water a number of other acids de- 
rived from the decaying vegetation, all 
of which serve in different degrees to 
promote its solvent action. 

The most immediate effect of this ac- 
tion is to enable the roots to appropri- 
ate the mineral matters of the soil, which 
they cannot seize on until they are 
brought into solution. Thus the dead 
plants serve the functions of the living 
in a most important way. But it is in 
the remoter effects of these carbonated 
waters that we discover their most im- 
portant réle. Soaking deep into the 
earth, they find their way slowly into 
the interstices of the rocks, and take 
from them something of their contents. 
When, after a long journey in the under- 
ground, they emerge in the springs, they 
bear away to the sea a share of about 
all the substances which are found in 
the crust of the earth. The ability of 
water to carry away these materials is 
mainly due to the influences exerted by 
the thick coat of decaying vegetation 
through which it passed on entering 
the earth. 

The contribution which these spring- 
waters make to the sea provides it with 
that wide range of dissolved materials 
which is necessary for the sustenance of 
marine life, and for the formation of the 
deposits composed of organic remains. 
The mud and sand which is carried by 
the rivers to the ocean has relatively lit- 
tle value as an agent in such formation, 
for the reason that it is all deposited 
near the mouths of the streams. If 
this work of underground water were 
not done, or even were it done with 
half its present efficiency, the oceans 
would, when their present store of dis- 
solved mineral matters was exhausted, 
cease to maintain their vigorous crea- 
tive work. 

We thus see that the soil coating of 
the earth’s surface, which is, in the 
main, the product of forest action, is a 
necessary part of the machinery that fits 
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both sea and land for the uses of or- 
ganic life. In the vast enginery of the 
earth, where there are so many parts ab- 
solutely necessary for the work of sup- 
porting the functions of the whole, it is 
hardly possible to speak of any one con- 
trivance as of pre-eminent importance ; 
still this complicated work of the forests 
may fairly be considered as of critical 
value to the interests of life. 

The foregoing considerations, though 
all too brief for our need, will enable us 
to consider the economic aspects of our 
American forests in a summary way. 
It is clear, from what has been said, 
that the most important aspect of the 
problem concerns the soils. The great 
question is, What will be their fate in 
the deforested condition into which 
they must be brought for the chief 
uses of man? It is clear that in all 
countries the waste arising from the 
erosive action of the rain is far greater 
in tilled ground than in forest-clad dis- 
tricts. Indeed, in forests we may say 
that the soil is ever deepening, while in 
tilled lands it is almost always diminish- 
ing in depth. There are certain condi- 
tions in this country which make the 
rate of wear more rapid than in the 
European continent. The rainfall of 
the district east of the Mississippi is 
greater and more torrential in its char- 
acter, and therefore more erosive, than 
in the Old World. Therefore we may 
expect danger from this cause in much 
less time than it has been encountered 
in other countries. 

It is evident that, as far as this evil is 
a necessary accompaniment of tillage, it 
must be borne as best it may; but in 
large part it is capable of correction by 
the exercise of a little intelligence. As 
the amount of this erosion is, in gen- 
eral, directly proportional to the steep- 
ness of slope of the ground, abrupt de- 
clivities should not be subjected to the 
plough, but retained in timber or in 
grass. If tilled at all they should be 
terraced, as is now much of the steeper 
ground of Europe. 

The next danger is that which arises 
from the sudden precipitation of the 
rainfall into the streams when the for- 
ests are cleared away. This process 
brings about serious inundations in the 
season of rain, followed in the times of 
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drought by a drying up of the streams 
which were once, by the action of the 
forest, maintained throughout the year 
with a more equal flow. 

This evil is already manifested in 
the condition of the Western rivers. 
With the removal of the forests, the win- 
ter floods increase in severity and the 
summer droughts leave so little water 
in the streams that they are constantly 
becoming less serviceable for navigation. 
Moreover, the amount of soil which is 
swept into the rivers is so great that 
they are embarrassed by it ; their chan- 
nels are shallowed, and the currents, 
driven to and fro, widen the water-way, 
and thereby shallow the diminished 
streams in the season of low water. 

In part this evil is, like the first men- 
tioned, inevitable, for it is due to man’s 
necessary interference with the forest 
covering of the earth ; still it may be 
minimized. The law has interfered to 
prevent the owners of the Californian 
placers from pouring the waste of their 
hydraulic washings into the streams, 
because they harm those who live and 
labor on the banks below; on the same 
principle, we may fairly require the tiller 
of the soil to keep the soil of his fields 
where it belongs, by adapting his treat- 
ment of the ground to the limitations 
which its nature imposes upon him. 
When the present crude notions of the 
rights of the owners of land have be- 
come qualified by reason, when it is ac- 
cepted that the possessor of land has 
only a reasonable usufruct in the piece 
of the earth of which he holds, and that 
he has no right to use it wastefully or 
to his neighbor’s injury, we may meet 
this problem with fair success. 

It seems to the present writer that 
the Government has a right to require 
that all the existing forests, the pres- 
ervation of which may be deemed 
necessary to the good of the valley in 
which they lie, should be maintained in 
their present condition ; or, if removed, 
that they should be replaced by equiva- 
lent plantations of timber. This can be 
so managed that the owners shall retain 
all that these woods have of present 
value—viz., the timber, as it ripens, for 
exportation. The owners may lose an 
“unearned increment” of prospective 
value of these lands for tilled fields and 
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town sites, but concerning this justice 
need not be seriously troubled. So 
rapid, indeed, is the appreciation on the 
value of forest products that the restric- 
tion would bring little that can be called 
hardship to the owners of these forests. 
The damage already done to our rivers 
by the removal of forests is not so great 
that it cannot be borne ; moreover, it 
can be in good part compensated by 
a proper system of reservoirs, in which 
a portion of the winter flood-water may 
be retained until the times of summer 
drought.* 

The next disadvantage arising from 
the removal of the forests is due to the 
loss of the secondary rainfall, or that 
arising from the evaporation of the 
moisture retained by the spongy bed 
and embarrassed streams of the prime- 
val woods. Fortunately, this country 
has in the most of its originally forested 
regions a greater surplusage of annual 
rainfall than have most of the other 
civilized districts of the world, and, 
therefore, can better afford to lose the 
valuable aid of occasional showers such 
as this evaporation induces. Moreover, 
the rapid extension of irrigation, which 
is sure to take place in the more arid 
sections of the country, will afford a 
similar and, perhaps, in time an equal 
supply of moisture for these secondary 
rains. 

We come now to the uses of forests 
as sources of timber-supply. From this 
point of view we find their most imme- 
diate and unquestionable value to man. 
The ages of stone, bronze, and iron have 
succeeded each other in the arts, but 
through them all man has been always a 
wood-using animal. Only the beaver 
approaches him as a consumer of tim- 
ber. While the general substitution on 
the hearth of coal—the product of ancient 
forests for the timber from the living 
woods—has diminished one element of 
man’s ravage, the development of mod- 
ern society steadfastly increases the tax 
which each individual levies on the for- 
est ; although some dreamers conceive 
that in the future man may make use of 
aluminum as a substitute for wood, there 
is no reason to believe that this change 
will ever be accomplished. So far each 


* See, for further consideration of this point, The Floods 
of the Mississippi Valley, Atlantic Monthly, vol. li., p. 657. 
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addition of cheaper metal has served to 
increase rather than to diminish the 
demand on our timber-resources, and 
this is likely to be the case in all the 
foreseeable future. 

The general abandonment of wood as 
a fuel has, however, changed, in an im- 
portant way, the nature of the drain upon 
our forests. For firewood, the forest is 
cleared away; for construction-timber, 
the natural growth is not usually de- 
stroyed—only the ripe trees need be 
removed, leaving the physical character 
and influence of the forest essentially 
unchanged. Where, as in Germany, the 
forests are generally plantations owned 
by private citizens or by the govern- 
ment, the whole field is, it is true, cleared 
away at once, but the laws require that 
before each clearing is effected a similar 
area shall be freshly planted ; thus the 
forest is kept intact. 

The present condition of our Ameri- 
can forests, except those of the Cor- 
dilleran region, is by a fortunate com- 
bination of accidents in a much more 
satisfactory shape than might have been 
expected from the rapid growth of our 
population. In the first place, the head- 
waters of the streams of the eastern part 
of the continent lie generally in the 
rugged hills of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains, where the soil is not the most fer- 
tile and, therefore, the inducement to till- 
age slight. On this account the most im- 
portant forests for their effect on rainfall 
and on the water-supply of our streams 
often remain in a comparatively little- 
changed state. Next, the agricultural 
districts of the Southern States, where 
a great deal of the old forest has been 
cleared away, are regions of large rain- 
fall, and generally of tolerably level sur- 
face, so that neither the evils of desicca- 
tion nor those arising from the washing 
of the soil to the sea have as yet proved 
very serious. Still further, the vast 
prairie lands of the Mississippi Valley 
have taken into their forestless areas 
nearly one-third of the soil-tillers of our 
population, and so have given us a field 
of expansion without much immediate 
effect on the area of forests. The timber- 
supply for thesesprairie States has largely 
come from the region about the great 
lakes, and its removal has therefore had 
little effect on navigable streams or on 
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the summer rains. Lastly, theabundant 
and cheap transportation of food-prod- 
ucts from these prairies to the Appala- 
chian district and the Atlantic shore lands 
spared their forests from the axe by 
making the tillage of all but the most 
fertile lands unprofitable. The effect of 
this Western food-supply has been so 
great that, since the middle of the cen- 
tury, it has not only in good part stopped 
the process of clearing away the Appa- 
lachian woods, but in certain districts, 
especially in New England, extensive 
areas of land which had been long un- 
der tillage have been allowed to return 
to the forest state. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, it is 
probable that the area now possessed 
by timber is considerably greater than 
it was at the beginning of the present 
century. The present writer, in his 
many journeys through this State, has 
observed many thousand acres of woods 
where the marks of former tillage— 
corn-hills, and walls composed of bowl- 
ders gathered from the once cleared land 
—attest the sometime clearing away of 
the forest ; but he has not, in all, seen as 
much as one thousand acres which had 
recently been won to the plough. 

Thus the matter of forest preservation 
is, in the main, a problem for the imme- 
diate future: save in the valley of the 
Ohio and, perhaps, on the Adirondacks 
the process of destruction has not as 
yet begun to give extremely serious re- 
sults.* 

It seems, however, certain that the 
conditions which have postponed the 
question of forest management have 
about exhausted their influence, and 
that in the next half-century we shall 
imperatively need a systematic control 
of our remaining timbered districts. 

The Western prairie lands, or at least 


* The destruction of forests in the Cordilleran region 
has been much more serious than that in the eastern por- 
tion of the continent, though it has, in the main, been ac- 
complished by fire, not by the axe. The loss of these Rocky 
Mountain forests is especially to be regretted, for the rea- 
son that the deforested areas owing, to the prevailing dry- 
ness of the climate, do nut spontaneously return to the tim- 
bered condition as they do in the regions east of the Mis- 
sissippi. It is a rude compensation for the loss that this 
destruction only deepens the already hopeless sterility which 
marks the greater part of the mountain region of the West. 
On the Pacific coast there are, as is well known, superb 
forests of coniferous woods which are in much danger of 
ruin, For many reasons, however. these forests are of less 
critical importance than those of the eastern district. They 
do not greatly affect the regimen of important streams,and 
are a)most without influence on the rainfall. 
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those parts of that vast region of tree- 
less plains which are suitable for till- 
age without a costly system of irriga- 
tion, are generally possessed by settlers. 
Already the population begins to press 
back upon the older districts, which 
were passed by as long as the best 
lands of the West were to be had for 
the asking. A large part of the Appa- 
lachian forest district, though affording 
poorer soils than the prairies, is second- 
class land which can be profitably tilled 
if we count as profit the interest of the 
farmer alone, without considering the 
effect of this tillage on the rest of 
the country. Considered from a wider 
point of view, we cannot afford to have 
it tilled; for the reason that we need the 
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existing forests for the supply of tim- 
ber they may afford, as well as for their 
effect on the rainfall and the water-sup- 
ply of the rivers in whose valleys they 
lie. 

The forests are a precious heritage of 
man—they provided him a cradle ; they 
furnished him the soil, and they still 
offer him their help in some of his 
greatest needs. No man has the right 
to destroy them when their destruction 
means calamity to his fellows or his 
successors. To give the individual the 
right to appropriate and overthrow 
them at his will is to constitute him a 
cruel despot ; if such privileges exist in 
the laws framed by a shortsighted past, 
it is time they were annulled. 





AT LAST. 
By Philip Bourke Marston.* 


Rest here, at last, 
The long way overpast— 
Rest here at home; 

Thy race is run, 

Thy dreary journey done, 
Thy last peak clomb. 


"Twixt birth and death 
What days of bitter breath 
Were thine, alas! 

Thy soul had sight 

To see by day, by night, 
Strange phantoms pass— 


Thy restless heart 
In no glad things had part, 
But dwelt alone, 

And night and day, 

In the old weary way, 
Made the old moan. 


But here is rest, 
For weary brain and breast, 
Deep rest, complete, 
And nevermore, 
Heart-weary and foot-sore, 
Shall stray thy feet— 


Thy feet that went 
With such long discontent 
Their wonted beat 

About thy room, 

With its deep-seated gloom— 
Or through the street. 


Death gives them ease— 
Death gives thy spirit peace— 
Death lulls thee, quite— 

One thing alone 

Death leaves thee of thine own— 
Thy starless night. 


* The recent death of Philip Bourke Marston adds a touching interest to the foregoing—one of his latest poems. While 
his high quality as a poet has been widely acknowledged, certain critics and readers have complained of the monotony of 


sadness in his work, but it was more than matched by the deep and hopeless sadness of his life. 


At the age of three his 


sight was, by an accident in playing with other children, so impaired that henceforth he saw only, sometimes a flash of 
light, sometimes the waving of a tree-bough in the wind, sometimes a glimpse of the sunset pageant in the Western skies. 
Not much of vision this; and yet when he lost, at twenty, even this slight power to see the world in which he lived, he 


felt himself freshly bereaved. 


vision, for it was then that Death began to lay waste his life. 


He lost, also, at that epoch of young manhood, far more than this last faint remnant of 


His mother was taken from him first; then the girl to 


whom he was betrothed ; later on his most cherished friend, Oliver Madox Browne; and still later his two sisters, and 


his poet brother-in-law, O’Shaughnessy. 
of shades, in advance, with his best-beloved ones; 


only his father to mourn for him with a hopeless and inconsolable sorrow. 


It was as if Fate strove to reconcile him to coming death by peopling the world 
so that when he himself died there was left of his immediate family 


In view of such a life of darkness and bereave- 


ment, is it any wonder that his poems should have been sad? As he himself wrote: 


** Still the old paths, and the old solitude, 
And still the dark soul journeying on its way, 
A little nearer to its goal each day.” 


He has found the goal now. 


LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 

















MARSE ARCHIE’S FIGHT. 
By Maria Blunt. 


“You want me tell you dat tale, honey? 
Well, jes’ wait tell I git dis pipe a-goin’ 
an’ you shall year it.” 

We were in the roomy kitchen of a 
house in Western Maryland overlooking 
the Potomac. From its windows, now 
nearly hidden behind pots of geranium, 
and closed to the keen autumn winds, 
we had a wide outlook over the winding 
river and its rocky banks and across the 
sloping fields of Virginia to the Blue 
Mountains, that lay pale and hazy against 
the eastern sky. It was, like many South- 
ern kitchens, a small detached building ; 
and I could also look across a brick- 
paved yard to the great house, where 
the closed windows suggested the empty 
and silent rooms within. All about me 
was warm and bright. Aunt Charity 
was magnificent in her starched calico 
dress and voluminous white turban, and 
on the immense hearth a fire of crackling 
hickory was burning, its flames reflected 
by the bright tins on the shelves. Yet 
the place had a deserted and lonely air, 
such as is always the mournful legacy of 
departed gayety. I felt that the ghosts 
of dead days were lingering through 
these still November hours. They had 
been days full of pleasure and stir, 
when the house was known as the “best 
place to have a good time” for thirty 
miles around the country. The family 
had long ceased to live in it, and Aunt 
Charity and her husband were left in 
charge. 

As I made myself comfortable in a 
“split-bottomed” chair, she stooped to 
the hearth, took up a live coal with her 
fingers, and, shifting it unconcernedly 
from palm to palm, landed it dexter- 
ously on the bowl of her corn-cob pipe. 
She puffed gravely until her wrinkled 
face was seen through a veil of blue 
smoke, like the mystic vapors of an in- 
cantation. When her pipe was well 
lighted she thrust it into one corner of 
her mouth and was ready for conversa- 
tion. 

“Dere warn’t a nigger on de place 
didn’ know Miss Rose an’ Marse Archie 


gwine mek a match. Eve’ybody could 
see she warn’t keerin’ fur all dem young 
beaux used be allus hangin’ roun’, dough 
it used mek Marse Archie r’ar an’ t’ar 
sometimes. Dey wuz bofe raised yere 
at Hilltop, an’ dis de way it come. Old 
marster, what I kin jes’ ricklec’, he wuz 
hard ter git ‘long wif, an’ his eldes’ son, 
Marse Jeems, he hed a temper, too, an’ 
dey used fight an’ quarrel tell Marse 
Jeems say he’d quit; an’ he did, an’ no- 
body didn’t nuver see him yere no mo’. 
Den marster’s fo’ sons died, and de 
place went ter marster’s gran’son, Marse 
Torm. Ole marster died jes’ arfter 
Marse Torm got merried ter Miss Seely 
Wilbur, fum Bal’mer. Miss Rose is dere 
chile. Miss Seely bein’ so delicate, I 
had de keer er Miss Rose fum de fust 
minit she open her eyes inter dis worl’. 
Well, Marse Torm an’ Miss Seely dey 
spen’ all dere time goin’ travellin’ an’ 
spen’in’ heap er money, an’ one night de 
steamboat dey wuz on bu’st up an’ dey 
wuz bofe drownded. Den come de news 
dat Marse Torm done spen’ all his money, 
an’ mo’, too, an’ Hilltop gwine be sole, 
an’ all de colored people ‘long wif it. We 
wuz sho'ly a skeered lot er niggers. I 
reckoned dere warn’t nobody gwine tek 
me away fum Miss Rose, but I felt 
mighty bad fur de res’. Miss Rose, she 
wuz nine year ole, an’ she come ter me 
wif her leetle face all kivered wif tears 
an’ she say: ‘Aun’ Chaity, I ain’ got 
much money, but I got some, an’ I 
kyar’nt buy all de folks,’ she say, ‘but 
I know I kin buy you, an’ I gwine do’, 
too.’ She say dat, an’ I ’clar’ ter good- 
ness I didn’ know wher-r ter larf or cry ; 
but you blieb she done it! She go ter 
ole Jedge Hunter, what wuz her gyar- 
deen, an’ she don’ ¢‘b him no peace till 
he promise ter buy me fo’ de sale cum. 
An’ he did, an’ dat de way I b’long ter 
Miss Rose, kase Miss Seely she hed 
some money, an’ dey couldn’ tek dat fur 
Marse Torm’s debts. 

“Hilltop wuz sole, but who you tink 
bought it? You member I tole you 
Marse Jeems done cl’ar out an’nobody 
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know whar he gwineter. Well, he go 
som’eres whar he mek pile er money, 
an’ twuz his son, what name Jeems, 
too, dat bought Hilltop, ev’y acre an’ 
evy nigger, an’ he gwine come lib whar 
his pa were born. He rich hisse’f, an’ 
he merried rich wife ; an’ when he year 
Hilltop wuz fo’ sale he jes’ come an’ 
tuk it. All de folks wuz ’semblied in 
de big hall fur ter drink his health, an’ 
he come an’ stood on de sta’rs an’ med 
us a speech. He look so much like what 
I kin ‘member er old marster he reely 
mek me affred ; but he spoke kiner pleas- 
ant, an’ tole us jes’ what I been tellin’ 
you. How he wuz Marse Jeems’s son 
an’ gran’son ter old marster, and so, 
dough Marse Torm were dead an’ Miss 
Seely were dead, an’ de place hed ter 
be sole, it hedn’t gone outen de name, 
fur a Cary owned it yit, an’ as we'd 
allus been de Cary black people we 
needn't fear we gwine be nuffin’ else 
long’s we “haved ourse’fs. We tuk dat 
ve’y kinely, an’ he give us a supper, an’ 
nex’ day he sont fur me. 

“Miss Ca'line an’ Marse Archie dey 
done come dat mawnin’. Marse Archie 
wuz twelve year ole, an’ a likely boy an’ 
all de chile dey hed. ‘Pears like dey’d 
hed free or fo’ mo’, but dey ain’t lived, 
an’ Miss Calline she jes’ grievin’ fur a 
leetle gyurl. So de eend wuz dey hed 
a lot er writin’ an’ talkin’ ter Miss Rose’s 
gyardeen an’ her ‘lations in Bal’mer an’ 
de res’ er de fambly ober in Ferginny, 
but Miss Ca’line she kept Miss Rose an’ 
me at Hilltop, an’ say Miss Rose wuz 
her own chile, an’ she an’ Marse Archie 
wuz ter be br’er an’ sister. Dat what 
Miss Ca'line say. But shoo’! dere warn’t 
no br’er *bout it. Time Miss Rose wuz 
sixteen year ole she wuz ez pretty ez 
a hummin’-bird, an’ Marse’ Archie wuz 
head ober years in love wif her. Mars- 
ter, too, an’ Miss Calline, dey so fon’ er 
Miss Rose dey kyarn’ let her outen dere 
sight. 

“Dere wuz dem—what hedn’t no sense 
—what say marster warn’t a sho’ ‘nuff 
Cary, an’ dey call him stingy, but, chile, 
twarn’t one word true. He didn’ use 
fling his money ’roun’ loose like Marse 
Torm ; an’ whena man owed him any- 
ting he mek him nay ef it tek de las’ 
cent outen his pocket, an’ dat what mek 
‘em call him stingy. But ef he mek ’em 
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pay him, he tek mons’ous good keer not 
ter owe dem nuffin’; an’ dat’s mo’n Marse 
Torm did, I reckon. One day, when 
Marse Archie wuz a boy, he were out 
ridin’ wif a passel er his frens, an’ he 
los’ his ridin’-whip what Miss Rose give 
him, an’ when he git ter Hagerstown 
he buy anur jes’ like it, so Miss Rose 
wouldn’ know. But he didn’ hev no 
money wif him, an’ he tole de sto’- 
keeper ter charge it ter Marse Jeems. 
When he come home he tol his pa what 
he done, an’ you t’ink marster didn’ mek 
dat boy ride back twenty miles ter pay 
dat man ’fo’ he go ter sleep dat night! 
Jes’ ez soon’s Marse Archie hed his sup- 
per, marster mek him tek a fresh horse 
an’ go long fur ter pay his debt, an’ twuz 
dark night ‘fo he come home. Miss 
Caline, she been ready ter cry fur 
mo’n two hours, an’ Marse Jeems, he 
walk out by de gate tell he heerd Marse 
Archie’s horse a-comin’ back slow an’ 
tired-like. When Marse Archie come up, 
all wo’ out an’ hardly able fur ter git 
outen de saddle, marster tuk him in 
his awms an’ kerried him up ter bed an’ 
go mix him a toddy hisse’f. Den nex’ 
day he tell him he hope it’d be a lesson 
ter him, an’ look at him like he nuver 
gwine forgive him. Dat de kin’ er man 
marster wuz. Jes’ ez kine ez could be 
one minit, an’ lookin’ like he hate an’ 
’spise you de nex’. But he wuz sho'ly 
fon’ er Marse Archie an’ Miss Rose, an’ 
I used see how him an’ Miss Ca'line used 
miss dem chillun when dey wuz ’way at 
bo’din’-school an’ de univusity, an’ how 
happy dey bofe wuz in de summers 
when dey wuz home an’ de house chock 
full er comp’ny fum Ferginny an’ Bal’- 
mer. 

“Dey sut’nly hed good times yere 
den, an’ twuz bad doin’s when de waw 
come an’ broke it all up. I kyarn’ tell 
you all ‘bout de waw talk. Evybody 
‘sputin’ an’ argyfyin’ tell dere warn’t no 
way ter tu’n wifout yearin’ it. Marse 
Archie, he wuz fur de Souf all ‘long. 
You see, him an’ Miss Rose dey ’sociate 
wif de famblies cross de riber, what 
wuz dere cousins mos'ly, an’ all Marse 
Archie’s frens at de ’vusity, dey wuz sho’ 
*nuff fire-eaters, an’ Marse Archie wuz 
jes’ keen ter fight. Marster, he wuz 
hot, too, but ‘twuz tur-r way. I nuver 
see him git in no sech rage befo’ as he 
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done one mawnin’ when Marse Archie 
tell him Ferginny gwine secede. Mars- 
ter, he been goin’ roun’ ter Hagers- 
town an’ dem places a-speechyfying 
right smart, an’ ev’ybody’d come ter de 
house he’d tackle ’em, an’ tell ’em ’*twuz 
a sinan’ a shame ter bre’k up de Union; 
an’ he talk sometimes tell he mos’ cry, 
an’ den he git mad an’ call de Souf 
whole pile er names. Marse Archie, he 
usen’ lke it at all. He git mighty mad 
an’ fling outen de house, an’ git on Black- 
bird an’ gallop ’cross de bridge, an’ 
mebbe stay away all night, an’ mebbe 
two or free days. Marster, he know 
Marse Archie ober dere wif all dem 
Secessionises, an’ it mek him feel bad 
an’ mek him savage ter him when he 
come back. But de wust row wuz when 
de news come er dat fight down in Souf 
Ca’‘lina—some fort or nur-r, I forgit de 
names. “wuz a Sunday mawnin’, an’ 
Marse Archie’d been ’cross de riber ter 
church, an’ yere bout dinner-time I see 
him come a-lopin’ up de hill, an’ his face 
red an’ his eyes a-shinin’, an’ he holdin’ 
a paper in his han’. Blackbird wuz all 
a sweat, an’ Marse Archie fling de rein 
ter Torm an’ ran up de steps an’ inter 
de house like possessed. He went up 
straight ter his pa, an’ he fling dat pa- 
per down on his pa’s knee an’ he say: 

“Took dar, sir, look dar! De waw’s 
come, an’ by de Lawd, sir, we kyarn’t 
stay behint.’ 

* Marster, he took up de paper, but he 
couldn’ hole it, his han’ trimble so, an’ 
he crumple it all up an’ say in a shaky 
kin’ er voice : 

«Naw, we kyarn’ stay behin’, sir, but 
I'll never live ter see a Cary tu’n traitor 
ter de flag.’ 

An’ den dey hed it up an’ down. 
Marse Archie, he say de time’s come 
when eve’y man got ter fight or be 
bran’ed fur a coward th’ough de lan’; an’ 
marster, he say ef ‘twuz fightin’ dey 
want, he say fight, too, but fight fur de 
right an’ de Union, an’ he druther see 
Marse Archie dead afore him dan see 
him rebel an’ traitor. Oh, I wuz sut’nly 
skeered ter year em. Marster, he walk 
up an’ down, an’ clinch his fis’, an’ holler 
at Marse Archie, an’ tu’n red’saturkey- 
cock ; an’ Marse Archie, he stan’ by de 
chimbly jes’ ez white’s his shirt, an’ his 
head r’ared back, an’ his eyes a-blazin’. 
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Miss Ca'line, she try ter speak, but dey 
ain’ let her git a wud in, an’ bimeby she 
go up an’ lay her han’ on Marse Archie’s 
awm. Hewheel roun’ an’ shek his awm, 
an’ den he stop an’ choke, an tu’n an’ 
come out de room, an’ come up-sta’rs. 
Fur a week or two arfter dat marster 
an’ Marse Archie ain’ speak ter one 
anur, an’ Marse Archie he’d be ’way 
mos’ de time, an’ when he home he so 
gloomy an’ so resiless you wouldn't 
a-known him. Marster, he jes’ love de 
groun’ Marse Archie trod on, an’ he 
didn’ use t’ink nuffin’ too good fur him, 
but now it ’pear like he couldn’ forgive 
im. He swaller down his dinner wifout 
a wud, an’ git up an’ go out on de long 
po’ch, an’ tromp up an’ down wif his 
han’s behine his back an’ his face black 
ez night. An’ he wouldn’ say a wud, 
cept ter holler at de niggers. He got 
mo’ ’n’ mo’ like ole marster eve’y day, 
an’ de niggers, soon’s dey see him a-comin’ 
out on de po’ch dey dodge him eve’y 
one. 

“Miss Rose, she been away visitin’ 
som’eres, but pres’n’ly she come back, 
an’ marster he warn’t nuver cross ter 
Miss Rose. So de evenin’ she come 
home, he an’ Marse Archie, dey talk ter 
one nur-r jes like twuz all right, a-mekin’ 
out nuffin’ hadn’ nuver happened. But 
dey ain’ fool Miss Rose. I see her 
a-lookin’ from one ter anur-r, but she 
didn’ say nuffin-—jes’ tellin’ bout her 
visit. Arfter dinner her an’ Marse 
Archie dey went out on de rocks, fur ter 
git vilets, dey say. Dey didn’ bring 
home no vilets, but dey stayed cl’ar tell 
supper-time, an’ Miss Rose look like she 
been cryin’, an’ Marse Archie he so 
white I feared dey’d hed a fallin’ out 
dere ownse’fs. But dey hedn’t. I sce 
Marse Archie tek her han’ an’ kiss it, an’ 
he say, jes’ ez dey gwine in de do’: ‘Fur 
yo’ sake, darlin’, [ll try ter be patient.’ 
In course I dunno what he mean; but ef 
he mean he try not ter tink *bout gwine 
ter de waw, he mought’s well try ter 
hole de win’ or stop de riber fum run- 
nin’. He wuz like a bull-dorg, tied an’ 
a-strainin’ an’ a-strainin’ ter git loose. 
But he try. 

“ Arfter dat he didn’ say nuffin’ ’bout 
de waw, good er bad. - He tek de pa- 
pers ter his own room an’ read ’em, an’ 
I see his light a-bwnin’ froo de night, 
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an’ he tried ter talk at de table an’ 
be sociable, but he couldn’ do’t. He 
forgit what he gwine say, an’ forgit 
t’eat, an’ set an’ look at his plate, tell 
marster say somepin ter him kin’er sav- 
age, an’ den Marse Archie jump up an’ 
go out. An’ he kep’ gittin’ so thin an’ 
so po-looking *twould mek you sorry. 
De whole place done change so you 
wouldn’ know it. Marster, he wuz like 
a b’ i 
speak ter ‘im. Miss Ca'line look like 
she didn’ do nuffin’ but cry, an’ Miss 
Rose she mighty quite an’ ez white ez 
dem tents ’cross de riber what Marse 
Archie watch so constant. He didn’ 
nuver go ‘cross no mo’, an’ anyway he 
couldn’, fur dey done sot a gyard at 
de bridge, an’ de Ferginny cliffs dey 
wuz white wif tents. We could year de 
bugles blowin’, an’ see de bay’nets an’ 
sabres a-shinin’, an’ sometimes when de 
win’ set dat away we could year ’em 
talkin’, an’ allatime de horses a-whin- 
nyin’ an’ stompin’. An’ we knowed dere 
wuz Marse Torm Hunter, an’ Marse Bob 
Randuff, an’ Mr. Marshall, an’ ole Dr. 
Peters, an’ Marse Sam Randuff, an’ a 
whole heap mo’ what wuz at de ’vusity 
wit Marse Archie, an’ used be alla- 
time at Hilltop a-co’tin’ Miss Rose. It 
did seem onnatchel dey should be dere 
an’ nuver come ’cross, an’ Marse Archie 
he look like he couldn’ stan’ it. When 
he hed ter set in de house, he set wif 
his back ter de winder, an’ mek like he 
ain’ noticin’ em, but he used steal out 
an’ climb down de hill in de woods, an’ 
set on de rocks by hisse’f fur hours. 
Lawd knows what he wuz a-doin’, but I 
used ’spicion he wuz jes’ grievin’ kase he 
wuz dis side de riber stidder dat un. 
“Bimeby de tents wuz tuk away an’ de 
calva’y went, an’ den de Union troops 
dey come, an’ it got ter be ‘long in de 
summer, an’ harves’ wuz ober, an’ de 
hay in; an’ one hot day I been helpin’ 
Miss Ca’line mek some blackberry cor- 
dial. I jes’ come in de dinin’-room wif 
de bottles, when Marse Archie bu’st in 
an’ frow a paper down on de table by 
marster, an’ tu’n right roun’ an’ go out 
ter de woods. "Twuz de news er a big 
battle—Bull Run, dey call it. Aw! I 





know ‘twuz orful. De white folks dey 
read de papers, an’ dey talk an’ cry, an’ 
de niggers dey mus’ be in it, too. Eve’y 
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day we year tell er somebody what been 
in it an’ got hurted. Dere wuz Mr. 
Phil. Clarke an’ Marse Torm Hunter, 
dey wuz killed ; an’ Marse Bob Randuff, 
he wuz wounded ; an’ Mr. Aleck Morgan, 
he wuz shot right froo de heart, an’ dey 
foun’ him a-leanin’ on de fence, stan’in’ 
up, wif his han’ on his gun, stone dead. 
Marse Bob, he wuz Miss Rose’s fust 
cousin, an’ he been co’tin’ her sence he 
could speak, an’ Marse Torm Hunter, 
too. In course it mek her feel bad, 
an’ mek her cry; but dey wuz Marse 
Archie’s frens, too, an’ I reely tought 
*twould kill ‘im. My Torm, he tole me 
he wuz comin’ home one night late, an’ 
comin’ froo de oak woods jes’ as de 
moon wuz risin’. He been fishin’, an’ he 
hed a good string er fish ; an’ jes’ ez he 
got mos’ ter de stone wall he say he year 
acu’y: ous soun’. He dunno what ter mek 
uv it, an’ he so skeered he drap his fish 
an’run. Den he tink what a fool he is, 
when he done tek so much trouble fer 
dem fish, an’ he steal back mighty easy 
ter find ’em, an’ den he see Marse Archie 
a-lyin’ flat on his face on de groun’, an’ 
a-sobbin’ an’ a-cryin’ out loud in dem 
woods all by hisse’f. Torm say it mek 
him feel so pitiful he dunno what ter do, 
but he reckon Marse Archie don’t want 
him dere, so he come away an’ tole me. 
“We wuz ve’y well ’quainted wif allde 
Hunter colored people, an’ one night, 
long arfter de battle, in de Fall, yere 
come Long Abe, what been Marse Torm 
Hunter’s body-sarvent. He come ’cross 
de riber way down by de fo’d, an’ he 
didn’ want nobody ter see ’im, kase dey 
didn’ ‘low no passin’ dose days. So he 
come ter my house arfter dark, a-tappin’ 
on de winder easy, an’ say he mus’ see 
Miss Rose. I med ’im come in, an’ give 
him a cup er coffee, an’ went ter tell 
Miss Rose. She wuz readin’ ter Miss 
Ca'line, but I mek signs, an pres’n’ly she 
mek some ’scuse an’ come out. Long 
Abe, he say Marse Torm Hunter warn’t 
killed all ter wunst, but lived froo de 
night, an’ ‘fo’ he die he took out his 
pocketbook an’ mek like he want write 
somepin, but he too weak, an’ den he 
say ter Abe: ‘Go ter Miss Rose Cary 
an’ tell her I die fur my kentry, an’ ef 
she didn’ nuver keer fur me alive, she 
mought t’ink kinely uv me in de grave.’ 
An’ when he done say it, he die. Long 
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Abe, he couldn’ tell his tale wifout cryin’, 
kase him an’ Marse Torm dey wuz brung 
up toger-r, jes’ like Marse Archie an’ 
my Torm. Miss Rose, she cry too, kase 
she allus liked Marse Torm (dough 
she wouldn’ nuver listen to him kase she 
keered mo’ fur Marse Archie, but she 
’bleeged ter be sorry now he done ’mem- 
ber her so p’intedly when he wuz dyin’). 

“So we wuz all dere, an’ Long Abe 
a-tellin’ bout de battle, an’ de shells, an’ 
all, when de do’ opened an’ Marse Archie 
come in. Laws, how Abe did jump! 
He med sure he gwine cotch it dis time, 
an’ he start fur de winder. But Marse 
Archie wuz too quick fur ‘im, an’ Abe 
jes’ backed inter de cornder, an’ stood 
dar shakin’. Marse Archie lock at him 
a minit, den he say: ‘ You fool, what 
you fred er me fur? What I eber done 
ter you?’ Abe, he say he ain’t affred er 
Marse Archie, on’y ef de sojers fine out 
he come ’cross de riber dey won't let 
him back, an’ he say he ’bleeged ter git 
back. Den Marse Archie ax him how 
he come ’cross, an’ Abe say he kyarn’ 
tell him, an’ he answer all Marse Archie’s 
questions jes’ ez short’s he could, tell 
Marse Archie see he don’ trust ’im. Den 
heax him ag’in what he ‘fred of ? Warn’t 
he one his marster’s bes’ frens? Den 
Long Abe look like he mus’ speak or 
he bu’st, an’ bimeby he blurt out : 

“*Marse Archie, I know you ain’t 
gwine hu’t me, sir, kase you been my 
marster’s fren, and now he’s dead. An’ 
Marse Torm, he allus say he ain’t feel 
no hard feelin’s ’g’in you when you cut 
im out, tell de waw come, an’ den he’d 
like ter hev yo’ hide, kase he didn’ want 
no sneak ter git Miss Rose.’ 

“My lan’! I look fur Marse Archie ter 
knock dat nigger inter nex’ week, but 
he didn’. He didn’ even git mad. He 
jes’ smile, kin’er sad-like, an’ say, ‘Naw, 
‘tain’t no sneak gwine git Miss Rose,’ 
an’ den he stood still, a-studyin’. Miss 
Rose, she spoke up right away, an’ she 
tole Abe he sho'ly done forgit hisse’f, an’ 
ef Marse Torm say dem wuds he oughter 
be ’shamed; but he’s dead, now, an’ no- 
body ain’t gwine quarrel wif de dead. 
She say de waw was sinful, an’ Marse 
Archie wuz obejient ter his pa and ter 
his State, what hedn’t gone out de 
Union, an’ a whole heap mo’. She talk 
right smart, but I knew ’twarn’t ter Abe 
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she wuz speakin’, What she keer “bout 
Abe? He warn’t narthin’ but a nigger. 
’T wuz Marse Archie she wuz a-talkin’ at, 
but he warn’t listenin’ ter a wud, not a 
wud. Jes’ while she wuz speakin’ he 
took Abe by de awm an’ tell him ter 
come outside. Abe look like he didn’ 
wanter go; he looked skeered, an’ 
Marse Archie fa’rly los’ his patience, 
an’ he say: ‘Look-a-yere! Who you t’ink 
egwine hut yo’ insignificant skin? I 
want you ter come ‘long out yere an’ 
quit mekin’ out like you're ‘fred er me, 
or I'll break eve’y bone in yo’ body.’ 

“So dey went out toger-r, and Miss 
Rose she look like she want speak, but 
she didn’. She walked ter de winder 
an’ stood dere awhile, an’ den she drapt 
down in a cheer. I see she wuz mighty 
oneasy, but I didn’ know what she wuz 
skeered at. She put her two hands on 
de cheer-back an’ cried; but I didn’ 
reckon ‘twuz Marse Torm Hunter she 
wuz takin’ on dat bad about. She’d 
knowed ’bout him dis long time. Bime- 
by, arfter a long time, dey come back, 
an’ I see Marse Archie slip somepin inter 
Long Abe’s han’ what look like money, 
an’ Abe med his juty an’ went away. 
Den Miss Rose she went right up ter 
Marse Archie and put her han’s on his 
awms an’ look him plum’ in de face. 
Marse Archie’s eyes wuz shinin’ and 
his face look like it hedn’t done fur a 
year, and he look squar’ at her wif his 
head frown back. Den Miss Rose drap 
her han’s and tu’n white, an Marse Archie 
fling out his awms jes’ in time, else she ’d 
leetle mo’ fell on de fio". He tu’n white, 
too, an’ his lips got right sot, but he 
didn’ say a wud. He picked Miss Rose 
up in his awms an’ tole me ter foller, 
an’ he tuk her ‘cross de yard an’ up de 
sta’rs an’ laid her down on her own 
bed, an’ when he see she come to he 
stoop down an’ kiss her, an’ den went 
out an’ lef’ her wif me. 

“Dey wuz toger-r all de nex’ day, 
a-walkin’ bout de pahsture an’ de woods, 
an’ a-settin’ in Miss Caline’s room. 
Miss Rose’s face wuz ez white ez snow, 
but she talk cheerful an’ keep up Miss 
Ca'line, fur Marse Archie, he look so. 
strange, his ma began ter ’spicion dere 
wuz somepin in de win’. Marster, he’d 
gone ter Harper’s Ferry fur ter call on 
some gineral what he used know in 
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New York, an’ we warn’t lookin’ fur 
him tell late. When it come bedtime 
Marse Archie kissed Miss Ca'line jes’ 
like nuffin’ wuz de matter, an’ I see her 
feel sorter comf'ted, but when he got 
out in de hall an’ de do’ wuz shet he jes’ 
kneeled down on de flo’ an’ put his face 
up ag’in de do’, an’ I year him whisper- 
in’ ‘Good-by.’ I wuz kin’ er skeered 
myse’f by that time, but he tun roun’ 
toreckly an’ say, ‘Aun’ Cha’ity, whar’s 
Torm?’ An’I say, ‘I dunno; I'll fine 
him.’ Den he say, ‘Tell him ter go in- 
ter yo’ cabin an’ wait fur me.’ So I 
went arfter Torm, an’ tole him, an’ jes’ 
den marster come back. Marse Archie 
went out ter de gate ter meet him an’ 
help him off his horse, an’ walked ‘long 
wif him ter his room, jes’ like ole times. 
Marster wuz tired, an’ he went straight 
ter bed, but I see he wuz pleased when 
Marse Archie come dataway, an’ he 
talked ter him, an’ when dey git ter de 
do’ he hel’ Marse Archie’s han’ a-sayin’ 
good-night. I see Marse Archie’s face 
a-wukin’, an’ den, fo’ I knew it, he tuw’n 
an’ kiss marster on de cheek, an’ I year 
marster say, ‘God bless you,’ like he 
right happy, an’ den he went in his 
room. 

““Marse Archie drap down on de hall 
sofy, an’ hide his face an’ stay dere long 
time, but den he jump up an’ shek his- 
sef an’ go ter his own room. Bime- 
by de lights wuz all out an’ de house 
locked up, an’ Torm a-settin’ in my 
cabin waitin’; an’ when eve’yt’ing git so 
dark an’ still, an’ eben de niggers gone 
ter bed, an’ Marse Archie ain’ come, he 
say ter me: ‘What fool trick you done 
play me? Didn’ you tell me Marse 
Archie want me? Yere I been a-waitin’ 
free solid hours an’ nobody ain’ come 
yit.. Den I say: ‘ Who’s you a-talkin’ 
ter? What I gwine tell you a lie fur 
nohow? I tole you what Marse Archie 
tole me tell you, an’ you better watch 
out—yere come Marse Archie now!’ 
An’ so twuz, dough he step jes’ ez easy’s 
a cat, an’ Miss Rose come wif bim. I 
knowed it all de minit I lay eyes on 
Marse Archie. He hed on his obercoat, 
kase “twuz gittin’ late in de fall, an’ a 
bag in his han’, an’ his face look sorter 
sober an’ sorter happy, an’ mo’ like his 
ownse’f dan I’d seen 15 sence de troub- 
les. I knowed he were gwine jine de 


Souf, kase he done try ter he’p it an’ 
couldn’, kase he couldn’ hole hisse’f no 
mo’, an’ I tought er Marse Jeems an’ 
Miss Ca’line, an’ I fel’ dat bad I couldn’ 
speak. 

“Marse Archie tu’n ter Torm, an’ he 
say, ‘ Whar’s yo’ boat, Torm?’ An’ Torm 
say, ‘Laws, Marse Archie, I ain’t got 
no boat. De sojers tuk an’ bunt it, 
sir, way back las’summer. Dey say no- 
body sha’n’t cross de riber.’ Marse 
Archie say, ‘Sho! you know you were 
fishin’ las’ night. Who’s boat wuz dat 
’ere?’ Den Torm tole him ’twuz a rick- 
ety ole thing what he patch up fur fish- 
in’ in nights, an’ he say he hed ter hide 
it eve’y day, kase ef de sojers fine dat 
dey'll bu’n it like tur-r one. 

*“Marse Archie ax him den what would 
he do fur him? An’ Torm say, Marse 
Archie know he’d do anyt’ing he tell him. 
Den Marse Archie say he mus’ tek him 
ober ter Ferginny right now, kase it git- 
tin’ late an’ he ain’ got no time ter lose. 
Torm say de boat air so rickety he feared 
it'd sink, an’ ef de sojers see ‘em dey 
bound ter shoot. But Marse Archie say 
de night’s dark an’ he “bleeged ter go, 
an’ ef Torm won’t tek him he gwine 
swim across, but he’d heap liefer go 
ober dry shod. So Torm tole ’im come 
on, an’ got up an’ got his hat. Miss 
Rose, she’d been settin’ by de do’ ez quite 
an’ white ez a ghos’, an’ now she got up, 
an’ Marse Archie tuk her han’ an’ kissed 
it, like he gwine be so pertickler fo’ 
Torm an’ me, but she ain’ keerin’ fur 
me, nor Torm nuther. She put bofe 
awms rouw’ his neck, an’ he tuk her fa’rly 
off her feet, an’ look like he couldn’ let 
her go. Den she drap inter a cheer 
ag’in, an’ he ran out an’ nuver looked 
back. I warn’ gwine let him go dat- 
away, so [run out an’ cotch ‘im, an’ he 
wrung my han’ mos’ off an’ say, kin’ er 
choky, ‘Tek keer er yo’ mistis, Aun’ 
Chaity,’ an’ den him an’ Torm dey 
went down de bank, an’ I went back an’ 
tuk Miss Rose ter bed. 

“Dey done tole me not ter set up fur 
Torm, kase he mought hev ter stay in 
Ferginny tell de nex’ night, an’ ef I kep’ 
a light bu’nin’ it mought tell tales. So 
I warn’ gwine ter bed, but I put out de 
light an’ sot by de fire a-smokin’ an’ 
a-waitin’, kase I knew Torm he’d be 
‘long a while befo’ day. An’, sho’ ‘nuff, 
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yere he come, a-runnin’ in an’ a-shettin’ 
dat do’ so quick he med me jump, an’ 
my pipe fell in de fire. He say I been 
asleep, but I ain’—jes’ settin’ dere 
a-studyin’. I lay he been som’eres he 
didn’ like, he so wet and muddy an’ 
to’e wif de bushes. I mek him tek off 
his clo’es right quick an’ git inter bed, 
while I sot ’em ter dry an’ clean ’em ’fo’ 
anybody see ’em, kase I powerful ‘fred 
marster’d know Torm tuk Marse Archie 
‘cross de riber. Torm, he say dey got 
ober all right. De canal wuz broke an’ 
all de water run out long time ago, 
an’ dey jes’ walk ober an’ skip de tow- 
parf behine de sentry’s back—like Torm 
do eve’y night he go fishin’. And dey 
fine de boat an’ row ober, and den 
Marse Archie t’ank Torm an’ wanter 
pay ‘im, an’ tell him git along home 
an’ don’ let on ter nobody. Torm say 
he all right, but he ax Marse Archie 
what he gwine do? an’ Marse Archie 
say he gwine git along good piece in 
de kentry ‘fo’ day. Den Torm t’ink he 
don’ trus’ him, an’ it nigh bre’k his 
heart, an’ he say: ‘Marse Archie, I wuz 
riz wif you, sir, an’ I ain’ gwine leab you 
now. Whar you gwine dar’s whar I’se 
gwine, an’ de boat kin sink,’ he say. 
Den Marse Archie tell him he gwine in 
de rebel awmy, but he say he kyarn’ tek 
Torm. Torm ain’t his nigger, an’ he 
kyarn’ steal him. Torm dunno what 
ter say ter dat, but bimeby he mek 
answer dat, anyway, he ain’t ole mars- 
ter’s nigger, “kase Miss Rose she 
bought me, an’ he reckoned ef he 
didn’ b’long ter Marse Archie fust off, 
he mus’ now, arfter he done serbe him 
all dese years. But Marse Archie wouldn’ 
year ter him—jes’ tole him he couldn’ 
tek him, an’ he mus’ go back an’ tek 
good keer er marster an’ Miss Ca'line 
an’ Miss Rose. An’ den Marse Archie 
climb de cliff and Torm he come on 
home. An’ he say he feel so bad, an’ 
cry so dat he mos’ got tuk up by de 
sentry on de tow-parf. An’ Torm tell 
me he druther go ter de waw any day 
dan face marster when he come ter year 
it. An’ I felt dataway myse’f; I wuz 
powerful skeered. 

“Marse Archie, he done gib Miss 
Rose two letters fur his pa an’ his ma, 
but she warn’t ter give ’em tell he’d been 
gone a while. Marster, he miss Marse 
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Archie at breakfus’, nex’ mornin, an’ ax 
whar he is, an’ Bill tell him what I tole 
him—dat Marse Archie done eat his 
breakfus’ an’ walk out in de woods; but 
*twarn’t no use! I couldn’ mek out how 
marster knowed so soon, but he did 
know befo’ night; an’, come ter fine 
out, ‘twuz dat owdacious, yaller-faced, 
low-down nigger Jeff, what went “bout 
spyin’ on Marse Archie an’ see him 
packin’ his bag de night befo’. Den he 
wuz ‘roun’ *bout daylight—he say he 
was sick, an’ gwine down ter old Aun’ 
Viny fur some yarbs, but I know dat’s 
a lie. He warn’ sick wif nuffin’ but 
badness, and de yarbs he wuz arfter 
growed on ole Miss Johnson’s hen-roos’, 
anyway. Well, dat miserbul, mean, no- 
‘count nigger, he up an’ tole marster 
he blieb Marse Archie done gone ’cross 
de riber. An’ marster, he jes’ went 
crazy. My lan’! he tuk de place. I ain’t 
heerd no sech a-cussin’ an’ a-swearin’ 
sence ole marster died—ole marster, 
not Marse Torm; he used ter hev de 
rheumatism mighty bad, an’ yaller Bill 
wuz his body-sarvent, an’ when he went 
ter bed he’d make Bill set a whole row 
er boots alongside, an’ when de pains 
tuk him he’d lam one er dem boots at 
Bill an’ cuss him good. De boots wuz 
mons‘ous heavy, but Bill used jes’ dodge 
‘em an’ go ’roun’ arfter an’ gether ‘em 
up an’ set ’em by de bed ag’in. He say 
dey didn’ hu’t him an’ sorter ease ole 
marster, an’ he welcome frow all de 
boots he like, Bill say. Marster pay 
Bill back when he die, kase he sot him 
free an’ lef’ him money ter buy his wife; 
but one er dem boots, one time, dey 
broke de lookin’-glass, an’ de folks say 
dat’s whar all de ill-luck come fum in 
de Cary fambly dese larst years. Any- 
way, Marse Jeems wuz powerful like 
old marster when he wuz a-rippin’ ’roun’ 
dat day. He’d a-whipped Torm ef he 
could a-foun’ him, but I done sont him 
up de riber a piece an’ tole him ter hide 
out a while. Miss Rose, she tole marster 
Torm wuz her nigger, an’ he couldn’ 
tech him, an’ dat mek him so mad he 
wouldn’ speak ter Miss Rose fur mos’ a 
week—he wouldn’ speak ter nobody. 
Arfter he’d hed his rage out, he kin’er 
drap all in aheap. He kep’ his room 
an’ nobody couldn’ go near him. When 
he come out he wouldn’ let nobody 
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name Marse Archie. He tuk his pict- 
ure down fum de wall, and when Miss 
Ca'line cried—po’ lady, she cry alla- 
time now—he tell her she better nuver 
hed no son dan live ter bring up a 
traitor. 

“Miss Rose hed a job ter git along wif 
him an’ comfort Miss Ca’line, when, you 
be sho’, she wanted comf’tin’ herse’f. 
She use ter walk out in de woods an’ set 
on de rocks lookin’ at de riber, jes’ like 
Marse Archie. It wuz comin’ on cole 
weather now, an’ we ain’ yeared a wud 
fum him. It ‘peared like he jes’ walk 
clean away fum we all dat night, an’ 
bimeby Miss Rose hed to give up her 
walks. Dere comeso many sojers camp- 
in’ in de woods an’ up close ter de 
house she couldn’ go outside de gate. 
Marster hed all de officers at de house, 
an’ he ax Miss Rose ter sing fur ’em an’ 
talk ter ’em, an’ she do all he ax her an’ 
set at de table a-po’in’ out de coffee, 
kase Miss Ca'line she kep’ her room all- 
atime now. She moughty sweet, but 
she ain’t like she use ter be when all de 
Hunters an’ Randuffs an’ dem wuz yere, 
an’ I took notice she used hev ter spen’ 
mos’ her time wif Miss Ca’‘line. When 
marster hed de room full er officers, 
a-talkin’ an’ a-larfin’, Miss Ca‘line mighty 
apt ter wan’ somepin, an’ nobody couldn’ 
nuver git it ‘cept Miss Rose. Dere wuz 
one used come constant all dat winter, 
an’ I ’spicioned marster wuz tryin’ ter 
mek a match ’twix’ him an’ Miss Rose, 
kase he dat mad at Marse Archie he 
done sweer Miss Rose shouldn’ nuver 
marry him. *“I'wuz mighty hard ter go 
ag’in Marse Jeems, an’ Miss Rose she 
didn’ say much, but I see her brace 
herse’f eve’y time de cun’l come, an’ she 
git colder an’ colder ter him. One 
ebenin’ he come, an’ marster sont me fur 
Miss Rose, an’ she tole me ter say she 
ax ter be scused, an’ when I tole him he 
tu’n ’roun’ black ez thunder, an’ tell me 
go ‘long back an’ tell her she mus’ come, 
an’ he grit his teef an’ say sorter easy 
dat she’s an imperent young hussy. 
Right dar ‘fo’ de Union cun1! I wuz 
mad I tell you, but I dar’sn’t speak, an’ 
I tu’n ter go when de cun’] he riz up an’ 
stopped me. He say he didn’ want 
*sturb Miss Rose, he hedn’ but a minit 
ter stay—dough I know he’d come ter 
spen’ de ebenin’—an’ he’d be gwine ’fo’ 
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she could come. Marster begin ter 
talk, but de cun’l say a wud ter him 
what I couldn’ year an’ den took his 
hat an’ went on out. 

“Marster wuz mighty mad, an’ he hed 
a talk wif Miss Rose. I dunno what he 
say ter her, but I know she come out 
de room wif her head high an’ her two 
cheeks a-bu’nin’ an’ lookiw’ like she’d face 
a rigimint. Den she lie awake an’ cry 
all night. But I reckon she done got 
de best er ole marster, an’ de cun’l didn’ 
come back fur a long time. Den one 
day he come in an’ say he been ordered 
away, an’ he come ter say good-by. 
Marster say dey gwine tek Richmond 
an’ eend de waw right off dis time, an’ 
de cun’] he sorter larf an’ say he dunno, 
he hope so. He an’ Miss Rose hed a 
long talk toger-r in de parlor, an’ den 
de cun’l come out on de po’ch wif his 
face mighty sober-lookin’, and Miss Rose 
held out her han’ an’ say, ‘Good-by,’ 
like she sorry, too. He took her han’ an’ 
held it, an’ he say, ‘ De time’ll come when 
you'll need a fren, an’ denI want you ter 
promise you'll apply ter me.’ Miss Rose 
say she would, an’ he git on his horse 
an’ rode away. An’ de time come like 
he said it would, but dat wuz arfterwuds. 
*Twarn’ so long dough, fer de spring 
come an’ de summer, an’ marster hed 
hard work ter pertec’ his craps at har- 
ves’, but de ginerals what he knew dey 
give him gyards an’ passes, an’ de sojers 
dey knowed better’n ter go ag’in dem. 
But we didn’ year nuffin’ fum Marse 
Archie, nor de Union cun’1, tell it come 
along ter be mos’ corn-getherin’ time, 
an’ den de debbil broke loose entirely. 

*‘T dunno in dis worl’ how so many men 
dey uver got toger-r—seemed like dey 
kivered de face er de yearth. An’, laws! 
harf de time you couldn’ tell which side 
dey b’long ter. Call ’em Bluecoats an’ call 
‘em Graybacks, you didn’ know ef dey 
wuz gray or blue. Dey wuz dat dusty 
an’ mixety up, an’ one wif one kin’ er hat, 
an anur-r wif anur-r kine, an’ all tore 
an’ no sorter color at all. I spec’ de 
Unions dey wuz de bes’ lookin’. Dey 
did hab some kin’ er uniform, dough 
not like dem gyards we been seein’ all 
winter ; but jes’ tek keer er dem Corn- 
fed’rets! Cornfeds or no, dey didn’ 
look like dey’d hed much er no kin’ er 
vittles ; dey wuz so po’ an’ peaked-look- 
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in’ an’ raggety, an’ dey come axin’ fur a 
bite tell dey fa’rly clean out de pantry. 
Marster had been meanin’ ter go off, 
but dey come so sudden he couldn’ git 
away. I ’clar’ I wuz sorry fur marster. 
He been so sho’ dey wuz gwine tek 
Richmon’ an’ hang de rebels, an’ eend 
de waw in sixty days, an’ he say it so 
many times we done got tired yearin’ it, 
but yere wuz de Soufern awmy lookin’ 
like it gwine take marster’s own house 
‘way fum him, an’ nobody sayin’ nuffin’ 
*bout Richmond. 

“He stood on de po’ch when dey fust 
come, an’ look like it mos’ killhim. Dey 
knowed he wuz a Unioner, but dey wuz 
perlite an’ axed fur dere dinners jes’ ez 
quite’s could be. Ole Aun’ Mria an’ 
Martha an’ me, we wuz cookin’ all day 
long, an’ Miss Rose sot at de table a- 
po'in’ out an’ serbin’ dem, kase Miss 
Ca'line couldn’ leabe her bed. Dey wuz 
a cu’yous-lookin’ crowd. Dey’d go ter 
de pump an’ clean derese’fs an’ slick dere 
ha’r down, an’ come in de dinin’--room 
treadin’ easy, like dey walkin’ on eggs, 
an’ den dey jes’ put down de vittles. 
Lan’! I nuver see men so hongry. Dey 
talk ter Miss Rose kin’ er shy, an’ some 
wanter pay her, an’ dat mek her larf, an’ 
den dey go away an’ mo’ come in. Dey 
tuk marster’s wheat an’ fed his cawn ter 
de horses, an’ bu’nt up de fence-rails fur 
camp-fires, but dey ain’t noisy nor rough 
in de house, nor meddlin’ in de quarters, 
an’ de officers wouldn’ ‘low nobody but 
derese’fs to come up on de po’ch an’ 
talk ter Miss Rose. 

“De nex’ day dere wuz firin’ on de 
mountings, an’ marster stay at de win- 
ders watchin’ de smoke, an’ I see he jes’ 
hopin’ Gineral McClellan’d come ober an’ 
push ’em all back ’cross de riber. Nex’ 
day it look like he gwine come, an’ in a 
leetle mo’ he come, an’ it ‘peared like de 
Day er Jedgment done come, too. But 
befo’ dat de wounded come; yes, chile, jes’ 
a-po'in’ in on us. Fus’ we knew, a man 
rode up an’ ax could he bring a wounded 
officer in de house; he t’ink he gwine die, 
an’ he dar’sn’ resk tekin’ him ’cross de 
riber. Den marster say: ‘Sir, when I 
year dem cannons a-roarin’ I hope de 
Lawd’ll let ’em sweep eve’y rebel off'n 
dis yearth, but when I see a man suffren 
I forgit he’s a rebel an’ t’ink he’s a feller- 
bein’. Yo’ sin will sho’ly fine you out, 
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but you kin bring him year an’ we'll do 
what we kin fur him.’ 

“De man look at marster like he wan- 
ter larf, but he dar’sn’, an’ he jes’ went off 
an’ dey brung de officer in. Arfter dat 
dey come so farst we didn’ hev no beds 
fur ’em—dey jes’ lay all ’roun’ de house. 
Marster wuz mighty good ter ’em an’ 
waited on ’em hissef an’ mek eve’y nig- 
ger fly ’roun’ an’ git ’em t’ings an’ feed 
‘em. But he ain’t no use fur de well ones. 
*Twuz de nex’ ebenin’, an’ de fiel’s wuz 
black wid sojers an’ we year de cannon 
goin’, an’ som’ er de big guns wuz standin’ 
on de hills an’ men an’ horses all about. 
Marster’d been up-sta’rs ter tek a toddy 
ter a man what's sinkin’ an’ ain’ gwine 
live tell mawnin’, an’ he hed de empty 
glass in his han’ ez he come down by de 
front do’. I see him drap dat ar glass on 
de flo’ an’ stiffen up an’ look like he 
swallered a ramrod. De big veins dey 
stood out like dey allus did when he git 
mad, an’ he look like he go clean through 
you. Ilook an’ see Marse Archie a-stand- 
in’ on de po’ch, hol’in out his han’ an’ 
lookin’ at his pa. His pa warn’t hol’in’ 
out his han’—no sir! Marster put bofe 
han’s behine his back an’ kept ’em dere, 
an’ look at Marse Archie an’ nuver say a 
wud. Den Marse Archie say: ‘Won't 
you shek han’s, father?’ an’ dat wuz too 
much fur marster. He jes’ roar out: 
‘No, sir! I dunno who you is, sir! You 
ain’ no son er mine an’ you ain’ er Cary 
blood, fur dere neber wuz a Cary yit who 
wuz a rebel an’ a traitor, an’ you done 
got inter de fambly by mistek.’ I see 
Marse Archie jump an’ fling his head 
back like ole Selim when he r’ar, an’ he 
tuk his han’ back quick an’ clap it on his 
sode, an’ I wuz dat skeered I ran’s hard’s 
I could an’ call Miss Rose. She t’ought 
me crazy, but she come, an’ dere wuz 
marster stan’in’ jes’ de same, but Marse 
Archie hed tuk his han’ off his sode an’ 
wuz mekin’ a bow, an’ ez we come up he 
say: ‘Dere’s on’y one ting I kin do, I'll 
nuver darken dese do’s ag’in But 
Miss Rose cry out, ‘Archie!’ an’ run 
inter his awms. Marster look at ‘em 
an’ den tu’n ’roun’ an’ stalk off. 

“ Arfter a minit Miss Rose try ter mek 
Marse Archie come in ter see his ma, but 
he say he’ll nuver cross de do’-step. Den 
Miss Rose run an’ git Miss Ca'line inter a 
big cheer an’ two er de men carry her ter 
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de po’ch, but when we come dere, Marse 
Archie done gone. Miss Ca'line wuz 
cryin’, but I see Marse Archie outside 
de gate a-waitin’ by de big tree. De men 
tuk Miss Ca'line out ter de gate an’ sot 
down de cheer, an’ Marse Archie kneel 
down an’ put his head in his ma’s lap 
and cried tell he shook. Miss Ca’line 
call him her deah boy, an’ hug an’ kiss 
him an’ beg him come in de house. But 
he say ef de marster won’t hev him how 
kin he? Den Miss Ca'line say marster 
don’t mean it, he so ’stractit he don’t 
know what he’s doin’, but he love Marse 
Archie mo’n his own life, an’ been griev- 
in’ fur him all winter. Marse Archie tell 
her not ter worry, dat he gwine ‘member 
he’s his pa (but I see him clinch his 
fis’ at dat, kase dat’s what marster say 
he ain’t), an’ he peacify her, an’ dey talk 
long time, an’ den Marse Archie go back 
ter camp. Dat ebenin’ he come ag’in, an’ 
Miss Rose tek me wif her ter de pahsture, 
an’ I sot on a rock while dey walked 
about talkin’, tell I got so sleepy I mos’ 
fell on de groun’. 

“De nex’ mawnin’ early, ‘fo’ day, dem 
guns commenced firin’, an’ bimeby dey 
jes’ to’e de worl’ up. I nuver year sich 
a clatter, an’ I nuver wanter year sich 
anur-r. De fightin’ soun’ like it right 
in de back yard, an’ dem shells a-whist- 
lin’ like dey wuz de debbil hisse’f, come 
ter look fur you an’ gwine fine you, too. 
De niggers jes’ crowded inter de cellar, 
an’ sot dar a-shakin’, an’ a-prayin’, an 
a-cryin’. "IT'wuz so dark we couldn’ see 
one blessed t’ing, an’ I sot a-listenin’ ter 
de trompin’ ober my head, an’ dem shells 
a-hollerin’, an’ I kep’ a-fancyin’ I year 
Miss Rose a-callin’ me ; an’ when I went 
ter dem leetle winders I couldn’ see 
narthin’, an’ when I opened de cellar- 
do’s a leetle way, jes’ ter stick my head 
up "bove groun’, de niggers yell at me 
dat I gwine let dem pesky cannon-balls 
come in. I tole ‘em dem balls wuz 
arter white folks, an’ hedn’t no time 
t’? stop ter fool wif no niggers, fur I 
wuz dat oneasy an’ sifflicated I couldn’ 
stan’ it—I had ter peek out. One er 
de sojers spied me, way down under de 
cellar-do’—all I could see wuz de gyardin 
an’ a piece er sky—an’ he larf an ax me 
what I doin’ down dere. I tell him I 
come dere ter tek keer er de chillun, an’ 
he say dere wan’t no danger—not now 
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—de battle wuz too fur away. Den I 
ax ‘im what all dat screechin’ right ober 
my head, an’ he say: ‘Shoo! dat mo’n 
two mile off. It jes’ soun’ dat near.’ 

“So I come out an’ git my breaf once 
mo’, an go help Miss Rose wif de 
wounded. Dey wuz eveywhar. Aw! 
sech sights ez I see! Miss Rose, she 
hed a basin an’ a sponge, an’ she went 
fum one ter anur-r a-bathin’ an’ a-bindin’. 
We couldn’ step wifout treadin’ on ’em. 
Dey wuz all ober de house, an’ de po’ch, 
an’ a-lyin’ under de trees in de yard. 
Farst ez dey could de sojers tuk de 
wounded ober inter Ferginny, but dey 
couldn’ tek ’em all. What wif de battle 
thunderin’, an’ de yearth shekin’, an’ de 
smoke an’ noise, an’ Miss Rose wantin’ 
me, an’ de niggers a-hollerin’, I got so 
flustrated I dunno how come de Soufern 
troops got away and de Unions come in. 
But dey did, an’ one day, moughter been 
nex’ day, moughter been day arfter, I 
see a man come gallopin’ up ter de gate 
a while arfter breakfus’. He seem in a 
mighty hurry, an’ he holler ter me an’ 
ax me did Miss Rose Cary live yere, an’ 
I say ‘Yes;’ an’ he say, ‘Den give her dis,’ 
an’ han’ed me a leetle piece er paper, an’ 
tu’n his horse an’ was off like a streak. 
He hedn’t mo’n tu’n ’roun’ fo’ I see er 
lot er men come runnin’ ober de hill, 
an’ when dey saw him dey holler at him 
ter stop, kase dey wuz Unions. But he 
wuz way down de hill den, an’ his horse 
jes’ flyin’, an’ I spec’ he got off. 

“T come in wif de paper, kase I feared 
dey’d tek itfum me ’fo’ I could git it ter 
Miss Rose. It look like it’d been a leaf to’ 
outen some book, an’ it wuz all bloody 
on one side, an’ mek me sick ter see it. 
I foun’ Miss Rose a-washin’ wounds, an’ 
de fus’ minute she lay eyes on de paper, 
‘fo’ I say a wud, she tu’n white’s a 
sheet, an’ stan’ up an’ gasp out, ‘Send 
me Torm. So I sont a little boy fur 
Torm, an’ I stay by Miss Rose. I feared 
she gwine faint, but she didn’. She 
kep’ de bloody paper in her han’, an’ 
look at it, an’ den say, stiddy ez a rock: 
‘Aun’ Cha’ity, yo’ Marse Archie’s hu't, 
an’ I’m gwine go bring him home, an’ 
you mus’ go wif me.’ Den I say: ‘Miss 
Rose, how you gwine git dar? Don’ 
you know de Unions is all round now?’ 
She walk ter de winder, an’ sho’ ‘nuff 
dere wuz de Bluecoats a-swarmin’. But 
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she said, ‘I’m goin’, an’ she told Torm 
ter git de keridge. Torm, he hed ter 
tell her de sojers done tuk de las’ horse 
on de place, an’ he ain’ got nuffin’ ’cept 
two mules. Den she say put dem in, 
an’ Torm done like she tole him. Den 
we got in. Torm didn’ know whar we 
wuz gwine ter, an’ I didn’, an’ it’s my be- 
lief Miss Rose didn’ nuther ; but she sot 
still a-holdin’ onter dat bloody paper tell 
we'd gone a mile on de road ter de fo’d. 

“Den we met some sojers what tell us 
we kyarn’t go by. Miss Rose, she try 
ter ’suade ’em, but dey say dey kyarn’t 
let her. Den she ax whar’s Gineral 
McClellan. Dey say dey dunno, an’ ain’t 
keerin’ ; dey’s Gineral Hooker’s men, an’ 
his orders is enough fur dem. Miss 
Rose, she say she'll go ter Gineral Hook- 
er, but dey didn’ wanter let her do dat 
nuther. Dey warn’t ve’y perlite. Dey 
larf at de mules an’ call Torm ‘Dixie,’ 
an’ tell us dere wuz fightin’ down dar, 
an’ twarn’t no place fur ladies nohow. 
Presen’ly she say, ‘Who’s yo’ capting?’ 
an’ dey say he’s yander onder de big 
tree, an’ she got outen de keridge fur 
ter go ter ’im. 


“Jes’ den yere come a officer a-ridin’ 
‘long de road. I see him ’fo’ Miss Rose 
did, an’ I teched her awm ter mek her 
look, kase I knowed de way he useter 
come a-ridin’ ter de house larst win- 
ter, but she so ’stractit she ain’t no- 


tice. But he saw her, an’ kin’er cuss 
an’ jump offen his horse quick’n a wink, 
an’ come up an’ speak her name. When 
Miss Rose tu’n ’roun’ an’ see him she 
fa’rly run ter him, an’ jes’ held up dat 
bloody paper fur him ter see. He look 
at it an’ den at her, an’ he tek her 
han’ an’ lead her back ter de keridge. 
Her lips wuz wukin’, but she didn’ 
speak, an’ her eyes nuver lef’ his face. 
He look at her mighty pitiful, an’ say, 
‘Til go wif you,’ an’ it seem ter ca’m 
her. So we drove on, he a-ridin’ ‘long- 
side. Arfter a bit we yeard guns ahead, 
an’ he stop an’ say hell go on alone, 
tain’t fitten fur her. But she cry out, 
‘You don’ know him! Lemme go! Til 
fine him in ten thousand.’ So de cun’l 
waited a minit an’ de firin’ stopped a 
bit, an’ he say mebbe we could git 
through. Den we went ahead ag’in. 
“Bimeby we git down to’des a big 
barn, whar wuz de orfullest sight I uver 
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did see. Men a-lyin’ ’roun’ permiscous, 
an’ some stone dead, wif dere caps ober 
dere faces, an’ some lyin’ onder the 
trees, lookin’ like dey mought die any 
minit. Inside de barn we see a table 
an’ a man laid out on it an’ a doctaw 
cuttin’ off his leg, an’ all ’roun’ dat barn- 
flo’ de men lay a-waitin’ an’ some groan- 
in’ an’ hollerin’. An’, ef you'll blieb me, 
right by de barn-do’ wuz a pile—dat 
high—er legs an’ awms what been cut 
off an’ frowed dere, all bloody an’ stick- 
in’ out eve’y which away. I tu’n dat 
sick I mos’ fell fum de keridge, an’ fur 
a minit I tink Miss Rose gwine faint 
away, but she didn’. Torm stop de 
mules, an’ de cun’l come up an’ say, 
‘Dis de place. Tl go an’ fine him.’ 
But she say ag’in, ‘ You don’ know him. 
Ill go.’ Den de cun’ ax her kin she? 
It’s orful. She say she kin, an’ git out 
an’ walk right stiddy parst all dem po’ 
dead fellers, but she sorter shiver an’ 
look at each one, kase I know she’s 
fearin’ it’s Marse Archie. De cun’l, he 
tuk her han’ an’ drew it froo his awm, 
so she wouldn’ slip on de bloody grass, 
an’ he hurry her parst dat orful pile at 
de do’. One er de doctaws tu’n ’roun’ 
an’ I knowed him. “I'wuz Dr. Selby, 
what sot Torm’s leg fur him one time, 
when he broke it ober at de Hunterses, 
kase dese wuz Cornfedrets yere an’ Dr. 
Selby he’d done stay behine ter ten’ de 
wounded. He come right up ter Miss 
Rose an’ ax what de name er goodness 
she doin’ dar? Miss Rose say Marse 
Archie’s hu’t an’ a-lyin’ in dat barn, 
what he name it on dat bloody paper 
what she show ‘im ; but he say he dunno 
how it kin be, he ain’ seen him. Miss 
Rose cotch her bref an’ mos’ fall, but 
de cun say right quick dey'll look, an’ 
he tek her by de awm an’ dey walk 
‘roun’ de barn, a-stoppin’ at eve’y man 
tell she see his face an’ mek sure twarn’ 
Marse Archie. Oh, chile, ef uver you git 
ter de bad-place—what I hope de good 
Lawd'll ferbid—you kyarn’t see much 
wuss dan we saw den. 

“Tain’t gwine tell you bout it. It mek 
me sick now. Well, when we done gone 
all ’roun’ an’ look at eve’y man, we ain’t 
foun’ Marse Archie. Dr. Selby say he 
kyarn’t be dere. De cun’ say, ‘Dis 
sho’ly de place—dar’s de paper.’ Miss 
Rose look like she’d die, but she say she 
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mus’ fine him. Dr. Selby look at her, an’ 
den he ’spond dat dere’s jes’ one place 
whar he mought be, an’ he tek us ter a 
sort er shed built on. T’wuz a small 
place, an’ the doctor went fust an’ de 
cun’l an’ Miss Rose come arfter, like dey 
done afo’. Dr. Selby, he say he’d know 
Marse Archie anywhar, an’ none er dese 
yere warn’t he, an’ he parse right by one 
man wifout skeercely lookin’ at him. De 
man hed his eyes shet, an’ his ha’r down 
ober his face, an’ his clo’es so to’n an’ 
bloody his own ma wouldn’ ha’ known 
him, but Miss Rose knowed him. She 
let go de cun’l’s awm an’ drap down on 
her knees by dat po’ man what Dr. Selby 
done parse by, an’ she tek her han’ an’ 
lif’ de bloody har offen his face, an’ den 
she stoop an’ kiss him wif de tears jes’ 
po'in’ down her cheeks. An Marse 
Archie open his eyes an’ see her, an’ he 
try ter speak an’ couldn’, an’ he try ter 
lif’ his han’ an’ couldn’, but ober his po’ 
face dere come sech a look ez I nuver 
seen. Chile, when I see dat happy look, 
an’ see he kyarn’t move nor speak, I jes’ 
bu’sted out a-cryin * like a’ ole fool nigger, 

an’ cry tell I mos’ kyarn’t stan’ up; an’ 
de cun’l an’ de doctor dey tu’n away 
right quick, an’ go ter de do’ an’ stan’ dar 
aminit. Den Dr. Selby come back an’ 
bine up Marse Archie’s wounds good, 

an’ dey put him in de keridge an’ we go 
long home ve’y slow, an’ de’ cun’l ridin’ 
‘longside. 

“Ef it hedn’t been fur him we wouldn’ 
got home at all, kase dey stopped us 
two or free times, an’ he hed ter tell 
‘em who we wuz an’ what we been arf- 
ter. I been wond’rin’ what Miss Rose 
gwine do wif Marse Archie, an’ ef she 
dar’ tek him in de house arfter what he 
done tole marster, dat he nuver darken 
de do’sag’in. But she say ter Torm ter 
drive ter de quarters, an’ den I know 
what she gwine do. An’ sho’ ’nuff she 
mek ’em tek Marse Archie in an lay him 
on my bed, an’ sont fur de bes’ doctaw 
in de house. When he come he shook 
his head, but he put somepin’ in a cup 
an’ tole her ter give it ter him, an’ den 
he call me out an’ tell me ter git Miss 
Rose somepin ter eat right off. So I 
did, an’ she tuk it ; an’ I try ter mek her 
go ter bed, an’ say Ill call her ef Marse 
Archie stir, but she jes’ say no, I mus’ lie 
down an’ she’d watch. All dat night she 


watch him, an’ I sot by, de winder, an’ I 
so powerful tired I jes’ went ter sleep 
wif my head on de table, an’ when I 
rouse up twuz mawnin’. 

“Miss Rose wuza-settin’ by, de bed put- 
tin’ water on his wounds, an’ he lay still 
an’ heavy, an’ his bref comin’ hard, an’ 
she done give him de larst drap in de 
cup. She motion me ter speak easy, an’ 
say he’s asleep an’ do I t’ink he’s better ? 
I know he ain’t, but how I gwine say so 
an’ she lookin’ so pitiful? But she ’spi- 
cioned it her ownse’f, I reckon, fur bimeby 
she get up slow an went in de house, an’ 
de fust ting I knowed she had Miss ‘Ca’- 
line out dar wif two men bringiw her in a 
cheer, like dey did when she come out ter 
de gate ter see Marse Archie a few days 
back. Miss Ca’line an’ Miss Rose dey 
sot dar in my room all dat day, one on 
one side de bed an’ anur-r on de ur-r 
side, an’ dey didn’ talk at all, only Miss 
Ca'line would kin’ er sob sometimes, an’ 
wipe her eyes. But Miss Rose sot a-fan- 
nin’ him, an’ nuver spoke nor cried. 
When it come along to’des evenin’, an’ 
de sun got low, Marse Archie gin akin’ er 
gasp an’ open his eyes wide, an’ arfter a 
bit he say, jes’ natchel, ‘Deah Rose.’ 
She stoop down, an’ he arx her open de 
winder. SoI flung open de blines an’ 
de sun come in an’ shine on de bed. Den 
Marse Archie sigh an’ say, like he sorter 
dreamin’, ‘I see de shinin’ parf ter 
Heaven, an’ I oughter walk upon it, but 
I kyarn’ set my feet dar wifout my 
father say he'll forgimme.’ 

“Den Miss Rose git up an’ gimme de 
fan an’ run out de do’, and my heart 
jes’ jump in my moufa minit arfter when 
I see her a-comin’ back wif marster. I 
dunno how she do ter git him, but dar 
he wuz an’ Marse Archie see him. He 
come in mighty slow an stiff, an’ stan’ 
up tall by de bed an’ look down on Marse 
Archie an’ nuver speak a wud. Marse 
Archie put his han’ up an’ lif’ de ban’age 
on his head so he kin see better, an’ den 
he hole out his han’ ter marster an’ say, 
sorter gaspin’ an’ slow, ez he could git 
his breaf, 

“«Forgimme, father,’ he say ; ‘I went 
ag’in you, but I couldn’ holp it.’ 

“Marster didn’ speak, an’ Marse Archie 
say ag’in, ve’y faint, like his voice gwine 
sink, 

“*Kyarn’ you shek han’s now, sir?’ 
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“ Marster’s face begin ter wuk, an’ he 
open his mouf oncet er twicet an’ shet it 
ag’in wifout a soun’, but all on a suddint 
he drap right down on his knees by de 
bed an’ cotch Marse Archie’s han’ an’ cry 
out loud, ‘ Don’ die ! my son—my son !’ 
Marse Archie put out his ur-r han’, too, 
an’ marster put his head down on it an’ 
ery like a chile. Den Marse Archie tu’n 
ter de winder an’ he say, ‘De parf’s 
dere yit.’ 

“An’ while de sun wuz goin’ down, 
befo’ de las’ beam lef’ shinin’ on de bed, 
Marse Archie walk along it inter Heaven. 


“Miss Ca'line, she did’n live long arf- 
ter dey buried Marse Archie, an’ marster 
an’ Miss Rose dey wuz lef’ alone at Hill- 
top. Marster warn’t like de same man 
—he so quite. When he had pra’rs in 
de mawnin’ he pray fur de Union, an’ dat 
de Lawd ’ud please ter eend dis wicked 
waw, jes’ like he used, but he pray anur-r 
pra’r, too, an’ dat wuz dat de Lawd’d 
forgive dose dat med misteks, an’ accept 
‘em fur dere ’tentions, an’ I nuver year 
‘im mek dat pra’r dat his voice didn’ 
shek like he mos’ gwine cry. When dey 
rung de bells kase Richmon’ done been 
tuk marster come in wif de tears a-run- 
nin’ down his cheeks, an’ he went ter his 
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room an’ stay dar all day. Den he hung 
Marse Archie’s picture back on de wall 
an’ put his sode ober it, an’ he’d sit an’ 
look at it fur hours. He got so ole- 
lookin’ an’ white, an’ so gentle an’ mile, 
an’ bimeby he tuk sick, an’ dough Miss 
Rose ten’ him faithful he didn’ ’pear ter 
hev de spunk ter git well. When he 
died Miss Rose’s relations down in Bal’- 
mer, dey com an’ tuk her away, an’ she 
lef? me an’ my husban’ Jim fur ter ten’ 
de place, an’ she on’y comes back in de 
summers. But my Torm, she got him a 
good place ez coachman wif some city 
folks, an’ I see him evy now an’ den. 
De res’er de niggers dey’s done gone 
away, an’ de place is like you see it. 
Tain’ like it useter be.” 


The fire had burnt itself out, and the 
crackling hearth was now a mass of 
embers. In the silence that fell upon 
us when Aunt Charity finished speaking 
I could hear the rush of the November 
wind whirling the yellow leaves against 
the window. The sky was overcast and 
a storm seemed brewing. When I came 
away, and turned to say good-by, Aunt 
Charity was still sitting by the red coals, 
with the mysterious smoke encircling 
her head, and her voice came out after 
me, “I wuz sho'ly fon’ er Miss Rose.” 


AN IRISH WILD-FLOWER. 


(A BAREFOOT CHILD NEAR —~—— CASTLE.) 


By Sarah M. B. Piatt. 


Sue felt, I think, but as a wild-flower can, 

Through her bright, fluttering rags, the dark, the cold ; 
Some farthest star, remembering what man 

Forgets, had warmed her little head with gold. 


Above her, hollow-eyed, long blind to tears, 
Leaf-cloaked, a skeleton of stone arose. 

Oh, castle-shadow of a thousand years! 
Where you have fallen, is this the thing that grows? 


Voi. L—38s 
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KZBMIESSRET is to be said for so- 


ciety that there was 
very little chuckling 
and smiling when 
this fresh piece of 
news about the 
Dolphs came out. 
Nor did the news 
pass from house to house like wildfire. 
It rather leaked out here and there, per- 
colating through barriers of friendly 
silence, slipping from discreet lips and 
repeated in anxious confidence, with all 
manner of qualifications and hopeful 
suppositions and suggestions. As a 
matter of fact, people never really knew 
just what Eustace Dolph had done, or 
how far his wrong-doing had carried 
him. All that was ever positively 
known was that the boy had got into 
trouble down-town, and had gone to 
Europe. The exact nature of the 
trouble could only be conjectured. The 
very brokers who had been the instru- 
ments of young Dolph’s ruin were not 
able to separate his authorized specula- 
tions from those which were illegitimate. 
They could do no more than guess, from 
what they knew of Van Riper’s conser- 
vative method of investment, that the 
young man’s unfortunate purchases were 
made for himself, and they figured these 
at fifty-five thousand odd hundred dol- 
lars. 

Somebody who looked up the deed 
which Jacob Dolph executed that winter 
day found that he had transferred to 
Van Riper real-estate of more than that 
value. 

No word ever came from the cold lips 
of Abram Van Riper’s son ; and his office 
was a piece of all but perfect machinery, 
which dared not creak when he com- 
manded silence. And no one save Van 
Riper and ‘Dolph, and their two lawyers, 
knew the whole truth. Dolph never 
even spoke about it to his wife, after 
that first night. It was these five peo- 
ple only who knew that Mr. Jacob 





Dolph had parted with the last bit of 
real-estate that he owned, outside of his 
own home, and they knew that his other 
property was of a doubtful sort, that 
could yield at the best only a very lim- 
ited income—hardly enough for a man 
who lived in so great a house, and whose 
doors were open to all his friends nine 
months in the year. 

Yet he stayed there, and grew old 
with an age which the years have not 
among their gifts. When his little girl 
grew older, and could sit upon his knee, 
her small hands clutched at a snowy- 
white moustache, and she complained 
that his great, dark, hollow eyes never 
would look “ right into hers, away down 
deep.” Yet he loved her, and talked 
more to her perhaps than to anyone 
else, not even excepting Aline. 

But he never spoke to her of the 
elder brother whom she could not re- 
member. It was her mother who whis- 
pered something of the story to her, 
and told her not to let papa know that 
she knew of it, for it would grieve him. 
Aline herself knew nothing about the 
boy save that he lived, and lived a crim- 
inal. Jacob himself could only have 
told her that their son was a wandering 
adventurer, known as a blackleg and 
sharper in every town in Europe. 

The doors of the great house were 
closed to all the world, or opened only 
for some old friend, who went away very 
soon out of the presence of a sadness 
beyond all solace of words or kindly 
look or hand-clasp. And so, in some- 
thing that only the grace of their gentle 
lives relieved from absolute poverty, 
those three dwelt in the old house, and 
let the world slip by them. 


There was no sleep for anyone of the 
little household in the great house on 
the night of the 14th of July, 1863. 
Doors and blinds were closed ; only a 
light shone through the half-open slats 
at a second-story window, and in that 
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room Aline lay sick, almost unto death, 
her white hair loosed from its usual 
dainty neatness, her dark eyes turning 
with an unmeaning gaze from the face 
of the little girl at her side to the face 
of her husband at the foot of her bed. 
Her hands, wrinkled and small, groped 
over the coverlet, with nervous twitch- 
ings, as every now and then the howls 
or the pistol-shots of the mob in the 
streets below them fell on her ear. 
And at every such movement the lips of 
the girl by her pillow twitched in pite- 
ous sympathy. About half-past twelve 
there was sharp firing in volleys to the 
southward of them, that threw the half- 
conscious sufferer into an agony of 
supersensitive disturbance. Then there 
came a silence that seemed unnatural 
ly deep, yet it was only the silence of 
a summer night in the deserted city 
streets. 

Through it they heard, sharp and 
sudden, with something inexplicably 
fearful about it, the patter of running 
feet—they had heard that sound often 
enough that night and the night before— 
but these steps stopped at their own 
door, and came up the steps, and the 
runner beat and pounded on the heavy 
panels. 

Father and child looked in each 
other’s eyes, and then Jacob Dolph left 
his post at the foot of the bed and, pass- 
ing out of the room, went down the 
stairs with deliberate tread and opened 
the door. 

A negro’s face, almost gray in its 
mad fear, stared into his with a desper- 
ate appeal which the lips could not utter. 
Dolph drew the man in, and shut the 
door behind him. The negro leaned, 
trembling and exhausted, against the 
wall. 

“T knowed you'd take me in, Mist’ 
Dolph,” he panted ; “I’m feared they 
seen me, though—they was mighty clost 
behind.” 

They were close behind him, indeed. 
In half a minute the roar of the mob 
filled the street with one terrible howl 
and shriek of animal rage, heard high 
above the tramp of half a thousand feet, 
and the beasts of disorder, gathered from 
all the city’s holes and dens of crime, 
wild for rapine and outrage, burst upon 
them, sweeping up the steps, hammer- 
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ing at the great doors, crying for the 
blood of the helpless and the innocent. 

Foreign faces, almost all! Irish, 
mostly ; but there were heavy, ignorant 
German types of feature uplifted under 
the gaslight ; sallow, black-moustached 
Magyar faces ; thin, acute, French faces 
—all with the stamp of old-world igno- 
rance and vice upon them. 

The door opened, and the white-haired 
old gentleman, erect, haughty, with 
brightening eyes, faced the leader of 
the mob—a great fellow, black-bearded, 
who had a space to himself on the stoop, 
and swung his broad shoulders from 
side to side. 

“Have you got a nigger here?” he 
began, and then stopped short, for Jacob 
Dolph was looking upon the face of his 
son. 

Vagabond and outcast, he had the 
vagabond’s quick wit, this leader of infu- 
riate crime, and some one good impulse 
stirred in him of his forfeited gentle- 
hood. He turned savagely upon his 
followers. 

“ He ain’t here!” he roared. “I told 
you so—I saw him turn the corner.” 

“Shtap an’ burrn the bondholder’s 
house!” yelled a man behind him. 
Eustace Dolph turned round with a 
furious, threatening gesture. 

“You damned fool!” he thundered : 
“he’s no bondholder—he’s one of us. 
Go on, I tell you! Will you let that 
nigger get away ?” 

He half drove them down the steps. 
The old man stepped out, his face aflame 
under his white hair, his whole frame 
quivering. 

“You lie, sir!” he cried; but his 
voice was drowned in the howl of the 
mob as it swept around the corner, for- 
getting all things else in the madness of 
its hideous chase. 

When Jacob Dolph returned to his 
wife’s chamber, her feeble gaze was lifted 
to the ceiling. At the sound of his foot- 
steps, she let it fall dimly upon his face. 
He was thankful that, in that last mo- 
ment of doubtful quickening, she could 
not read his eyes ; and she passed away, 
smiling sweetly, one of her white old 
hands in his, and one in her child’s. 





Age takes small account of the imme- 
To the young, a 


diate flight of time. 

















year is a mighty span. Be it a happy 
or an unhappy year that youth looks 
forward to, it is a vista that stretches 
far into the future. And when it is 
done, this interminable year, and youth, 


just twelve months older, looks back to 
the first of it, what a long way off it 
is! What tremendous progress we have 
made! How much more we know! 
How insufficient are the standards by 
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which we measured the world a poor 
three hundred and sixty-five days back ! 

But age has grown habituated to the 
flight of time. Years! We have seen so 
many of them that they make no great 





impression upon us. What! is it ten 
years since young Midas first came to 
the counting-room, asking humbly for 
an entry-clerk’s place—he who is now 
the head of the firm? Bless us! it 
seems like yesterday. Is it ten years 
since we first put on that coat? Why, 
it must be clean out of the fashion by 
this time. 

But age does not carry out the 
thought, and ask if itself be out of the 
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fashion. Age’ knows better. A few 
wrinkles, a stoop in the back, a certain 
slowness of pace, do not make a man 
old at sixty—nor at seventy, neither ; 
for, now you come to think of it, the 
ten years we were speaking of is gone, 
and it is seventy now, and not sixty. 
Seventy! Why, ‘tis not to be thought 
of as old age—save when it is necessary 
to rebuke the easy arrogance of youth. 

The time had come to Jacob Dolph 
when he could not feel that he was grow- 
ing old. He was old, of course, in one 
sense. He was sixty-one when the war 
broke out ; and they had not allowed 
him to form a regiment and go to the 
front at its head. But what was old for 
a soldier in active service was not old 
for a well-preserved civilian. True, he 
could never be the same man again, now 
that poor Aline was gone. True, he 
was growing more and more disinclined 
for active exercise, and he regretted he 
had led so sedentary a life. But though 
64 piled itself up on ’63, and 65 on top 
of that, these arbitrary divisions of time 
seemed to him but trivial. 

Edith was growing old, perhaps ; get- 
ting to be a great girl, taller than her 
mother and fairer of complexion, yet 
not unlike’ her, he sometimes thought, 
as she began to manage the affairs of 
the house, and to go about the great 
shabby mansion with her mother’s keys 
jingling at her girdle. For the years had 
crawled one over the other, and it was 
1873, and Edith was eighteen years old. 

One rainy day in this year found 
Jacob Dolph in Wall Street. Although 
he himself did not think so, he was an 
old man to others, and kindly hands, 
such as were to be found even in that 
infuriate crowd, had helped him up the 
marble steps of the Sub-Treasury and 
had given him lodgment on one of the 
great blocks of marble that dominate 
the street. From where he stood he 
could see Wall Street, east and west, 
and the broad plaza of Broad Street to 
the south, filled with a compact mass of 
men, half-hidden by a myriad of umbrel- 
las, rain-soaked, black, glinting in the 
dim light. So might a Roman legion 
have looked, when ‘each man raised his 
targum above his head and came shoul- 
der to shoulder with his neighbor for 
the assault. 


There was a confused, ant-like move- 
ment in the vast crowd, and a dull mur- 
mur came from it, rising, in places, into 
excited shouts. Here and there the 
fringe of the mass swelled up and swept 
against the steps of some building, forc- 
ing, or trying to force, an entry. Some- 
times a narrow stream of men trickled 
into the half-open doorway ; sometimes 
the great portals closed, and then there 
was a mad outcry and a low groan, and 
the foremost on the steps suddenly 
turned back, and in some strange way 
slipped through the throng and sped in 
all directions to bear to hushed or clam- 
orous Offices the news that this house 
or that bank had “suspended payment.” 
“Busted,” the panting messengers said 
to white-faced merchants ; and in the 
slang of the street was conveyed the 
message of doom. The great panic of 
1873 was upon the town—the outcome 
of long years of unwarranted self-confi- 
dence, of selfish extravagance, of con- 
scienceless speculation—and, as hour 
after hour passed by, fortunes were lost 
in the twinkling of an eye, and the 
bread was taken out of the mouths of the 
helpless. 

After Jacob Dolph had stood for some 
time, looking down upon the tossing sea 
of black umbrellas, he saw a narrow 
lane made through the crowd in the 
wake of alittle party of clerks and porters, 
bearing aid perhaps to some stricken 
bank. Slipping down, he followed close 
behind them. Perhaps the jostling hun- 
dreds on the sidewalk were gentle with 
him, seeing that he was an old man; per- 
haps the strength of excitement nerved 
him, for he made his way down the street 
to the flight of steps leading to the door 
of a tall white building ; and he crowded 
himself up among the pack that was 
striving to enter. He had even got so 
far that he could see the line pouring in 
above his head, when there was a sudden 
cessation of motion in the press, and 
one leaf of the outer iron doors swung 
forward and met the other, already 
closed to bar the crush, and two green- 
painted panels stood, impassable, be- 
tween him and the last of the Dolph 
fortune. 

One howl and roar, and the crowd 
turned back on itself, and swept him 
with it. In five minutes a thousand 
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offices knew of the greatest failure of the day; and Jacob Dolph was leaning 

—weak, gasping, dazed—against the side-wall of a hallway in William Street, with 

two stray office-boys staring at him out of their small, round, unsympathetic eyes. 
Let us not ask what wild temptation led the old man back again to risk all 

he owned in that hellish game that is played in the narrow street. We may re- 

member this: That he saw his daughter growing to womanhood in that silent 

and almost deserted house, shouldered now by low tenements and wretched 

shops and vile drinking-places ; that he may have pictured for her a brighter 

life in that world that had long ago 

left him behind it in his bereaved 

and disgraced loneliness ; that he 

had had some vision of her 

young beauty fulfilling its 

destiny amid sweeter and 

fairer surroundings. 

And let us not forget 

that he knew no 

other means than 









these to win the money for which he cared little ; which he found absolutely 
needful. 

After Jacob Dolph had yielded for the last time to the temptation that had 
conquered him once before and had ruined his son’s soul; after that last disas- 
trous battle with the gamblers of Wall Street, wherein he lost the last poor rem- 
nant of the great Dolph fortune, giving up with it his father’s home forever, cer- 
tain old bread of his father’s casting came back to him upon strange waters. 

Abram Van Riper came to the daughter of the house of Dolph, a little before it 
became certain that the house must be sold, and told her, in his dry way, that 
he had to make a business communication to her, for he feared that her father 
was hardly capable of understanding such matters any longer. She winced a 
little ; but he took a load off her heart when he made his slow, precise explana- 
tion. The fact was, he said, that the business transactions between her father and 
himself, consequent upon the defalcation of her brother Eustace, had never been 
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closed, in all these seventeen years. 
(Edith Dolph trembled.) It was known 
at the time that the property transferred 
by her father rather more than covered 
the amount of her brother’s—peculation. 
But her father’s extreme sensitiveness 
had led him to avoid a precise adjust- 
ment, and asthe property transferred was 
subject to certain long leases, he, Mr. 
Van Riper, had thought it best to wait 
until the property was sold and the ac- 
count closed to settle the matter with 
Mr. Dolph. This had lately been done, 
and Mr. Van Riper found that, deducting 
charges, and interest on his money at 
seven per cent., he had made by the trans- 
action six thousand three hundred and 
seventy dollars. This sum, he thought, 
properly belonged to Mr. Dolph. And if 
Miss Dolph would take the counsel of 
an old friend of her father’s, she would 
leave the sum in charge of the house of 
Abram Van Riper’s Son. The house 
would invest it at ten per cent.—he stop- 
ped and looked at Edith, but she only 
answered him with innocent eyes of 
attention—and would pay her six hun- 
dred and thirty-seven dollars annually in 
quarterly payments. It might be of 
assistance to Mr. Dolph in his present 
situation. 

It was of assistance. They lived on 
it, father and daughter, with such aid as 
Decorative Art—just introduced to this 
country—gave in semi-remunerative em- 
ployment for her deft fingers. 

Abram Van Riper, when he left the 
weeping, grateful girl, marched out into 
the street, turned his face toward what 
was once Greenwich village, and said 
to his soul : 

“T think that will balance any obliga- 
tion my father may have put himself 
under in buying that State Street house 
too cheap. Now then, old gentleman, 
you can lie easy in your grave. The 
Van Ripers ain’t beholden to the Dolphs, 
that’s sure.” 


A few years ago—shall we say as 
many as ten?—there were two small 
rooms up in a quiet street in Harlem 
tenanted by an old gentleman and a 
young gentlewoman ; and in the front 
room, which was the young woman’s room 
by night, but a sort of parlor or sitting 
room in the daytime, the old gentleman 


stood up, four times a year, to have his 
collar pulled up and his necktie set 
right, and his coat dusted off by a pair 
of small white hands, so that he might 
be presentable when he went down town 
to collect certain moneys due him. 

They were small rooms; but they 
were bright and cheerful, being deco- 
rated with sketches and studies of an 
artistic sort, which may have been some- 
what crude and uncertain as to treat- 
ment, but were certainly pleasant and 
feminine. Yet few saw them save the 
young woman and the old man. The 
most frequent visitor was a young artist 
from the West, who often escorted Miss 
Dolph to and from the Art League 
rooms. His name was Rand ; he had 
studied in Munich ; he had a future be- 
fore him, and was making money on his 
prospects. He might just as well have 
lived in luxurious bachelor quarters in 
the lower part of the city ; but, for rea- 
sons of his own, he preferred to live in 
Harlem. 

Old Mr. Dolph insisted on going reg- 
ularly every quarter-day to the office of 
the Van Riper Estate “ to collect,” as he 
suid, “the interest due him.” Four times 
a year he went down town on the Eighth 
Avenue cars, where the conductors 
soon learned to know him by his shiny 
black broadcloth coat and his snow- 
white hair. His daughter was always 
uneasy about these trips ; but her father 
could not be dissuaded from them. To 
him they were his one hold on active 
life—the all-important events of the 
year. It would have broken his tender 
old heart to tell him that he could not 
go to collect his “ interest.” And so she 
set his necktie right, and he went. 

When he got out of the car at Abing- 
don Square he tottered, in his slow, old 
way, to a neat structure which com- 
bined modern jauntiness with old-time 
solidity, and which was labelled simply : 
“ Office of the Van Riper Estate,” and 
there he told the smilingly indulgent 
clerk that he thought he would “ take 
it in cash, this time,” and, taking it in 
cash, went forth. 

And then he walked down through 
Greenwich Village into New York City, 
and into the street where stood the 
house that his father had built. Thus 
he had gone to view it four times a year 
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during every year—save the first—since 
he had given it up. 

He had seen it go through one stage 
of decadence after another. First it was 
rented, by its new owner, to the Jewish 
pawnbroker, with his numerous family. 
Good, honest folk they were, who tried 
to make the house look fine, and the five 
daughters made the front stoop resplen- 
dent of summer evenings. But they had 
long ago moved up town. Then it was 
a cheap boarding-house, and vulgar and 
flashy men and women swarmed out in 
the morning and in at eventide. Then it 
was a lodging-house, and shabby people 












let themselves out and in at all hours of 
the day and night. And last of all it had 
become a tenement-house, and had fallen 
into line with its neighbors to left and 
right, and the window-panes were brok- 
en, and the curse of misery and poverty 
and utter degradation had come upon it. 

But still it lifted its grand stone front, 
still it stood, broad and great, among all 
the houses in the street. And it was the 
old man’s custom, after he had stood on 
the opposite sidewalk and gazed at it for 
a while, to go to a little French café a 
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block to the eastward, and there to take 
a glass of vermouth gommé—it was a 
mild drink, and pleasing to an old man. 
Sometimes he chanced to find some one 
in this place who would listen to his talk 
about the old house—he was very grand ; 
but they were decent people who went 
to that café—and perhaps would go back 
with him a block and look at it. We 
would not have talked to chance people 
in an East-side French café. But then 
we have never owned such a house, and 
lost it—and everything else. 


Late one hot summer afternoon young 
Rand sat in his studio, working enthusi- 
astically on a “composition.” A new 
school of art had invaded New York, 
and compositions were everything, for 
the moment, whether they composed 

anything or nothing. He heard a ner- 

vous rattling at his door-knob, and 

he opened the door. A young 

woman lifted a sweet, flushed, 
frightened face to his. 

“O John,” she cried ; 
“father hasn’t come 

home yet, and it’s five 

o’clock, and he left 
home at nine.” 

John Rand threw 
off his flannel jacket, 
and got into his coat. 

“Well find him ; 
don’t worry, dear,” 
he said. 

They found him 
within an hour. The 
great city, having no 
further use for the 
old Dolph house, was 
crowding it out of 
existence. With the 
crash of falling 

bricks, and the creaking of the tackle 
that swung the great beams downward, 
the old house was crumbling into a gap 
between two high walls. Already you 
could see through to where the bright 
new bricks were piled at the back to 
build the huge eight-story factory that 
was to take its place. But it was not to 
see this demolition that the crowd was 
gathered, filling the narrow street. It 
stood, dense, ugly, vulgar, stolidly in- 
tent, gazing at the windows of the house 
opposite—a poor tenement-house. 
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As they went up the steps they met 
the young hospital-surgeon, going back 
to his ambulance. 

“ You his folks ?” he inquired. “ Sor- 
ry to tell you so; but I can’t do any 
good. Sunstroke, I suppose—may have 
been something else—but it’s collapse 
now, and no mistake. You take char Ze, 
sir?” he finished, addressing Rand. 

Jacob Dolph was lying on his 
back in the bare front room on 
the first floor. His daughter 
fell on her knees by his 
side, and made as 
though she would 
throw her arms 
around him ; but, 
looking in his 
face, she saw 
death quietly 
coming upon 
him, and she 
only bent down 
and kissed him, 
while her tears 
wet his brow. 

Meanwhile a 
tall Southerner, 
with hair half- 
way down his neck and kindly eyes that 
moved in unison with his broad gestures, 
was talking to Rand. 

“T met the ol gentleman in the 
French café, neah heah,” he said, “and 
he was jus’ honing to have me come up 
and see his house, seh—house he used 
to have. Well, I came right along, an’ 
when we got here, sure ‘nough, they’s 
ta’in’ down that house. Neveh felt so 
bad in all my life, seh. He wasn’t ex- 
pectin’ of it, and I lowed ’twuz his old 
home, like, and he was right hahd hit, 
fo’ a fact. He said to me, ‘Good-day, 
seh,’ sezee ; ‘ good-day, seh,’ he says to 
me, an’ then he starts across the street, 
an’ first thing I know, he falls down flat 
on his face, seh. Saw that there brick 
an’ mortar comin’ down, an’ fell flat 
on his face. This hyeh pill-man 
‘lowed twuz sunstroke ; but a Southern 
man like I am don’t need to be told 
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what a gentleman’s feelings are when he 
sees his house a-torn down—no, seh. If 
you ever down oweh way, seh, I’d be 
right glad — 


But Rand had lifted Edith from the 
floor, for her father would know her no 
more, and had passed out of this world, 
unconscious of all the squalor and ruin 
about him ; and the poor girl was sob- 
bing on his shoulder. 

He was very tender with her, very 
sorry for her. But he had never known 
the walls that fell across the way ; he 
was a young man, an artist, with a great 
future before him, and the world was 
young to him, and she was to be his 
wife. 

Still, looking down, he saw that sweetly 
calm, listening look that makes beauti- 
ful the faces of the dead come over the 
face of Jacob Dolph, as though he, lying 
there, heard the hammers of the work- 
men breaking down his father’s house, 
brick by brick—and yet the sound could 
no longer jar upon his ear or grieve his 
te spirit. 
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AN OCEAN 


GRAVE-YARD. 


By J. Macdonald Oxley. 
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Ir is little more than a mere dot of 
dry land in an immensity of ocean space, 
the restlessness of whose hissing surges 
is so incessant that here might Jeremiah 
have stood when he said, “there is sor- 
row on the sea; it cannot be quiet.” 
Sorrow there is, too, right often, and 
sorrow there has been ever since Sable 
Island first figured in human history. 
No other island on this globe can show 
so appalling a record of shipwreck and 
disaster. 

Now parched beneath the burning 
rays of an unshaded summer sun, now 
swathed in chilling robes of mist or 
snow, ofttimes deluged with torrents of 
rain, and at all seasons blown upon by 
the tireless winds, Sable Island, remark- 
able as regards its position, its shape, 
its structure, and still more as regards 


its history, has somehow strangely es- 
caped the notice of those who travel, 
and remains to this day shrouded in an 


obscurity no less remarkable. It does 
not, however, lack for mention in history, 
and we might well linger a while over the 
references made to it by various writers 
during the past three centuries and a 
half. But of these I have written else- 
where,* and my purpose now is rather to 
recall its unequalled record of disaster, 
the full extent of which, indeed, can per- 
haps never be fully known. 


A visit to Sable Island can be made 
only under certain conditions, and these 
conditions so infrequently occur that it 
is no unusual thing for the passage there 
to be taken in vain. It lies due east 
from Nova Scotia, at a distance of about 
eighty-five miles, between the 43d and 
44th degrees of N. lat., and the 59th of 
W. long. To one approaching from the 
north the island appears to be a succes- 
sion of low sand-hills, thinly patched 
with struggling vegetation, having at 
the west end an elevation of some twenty 


* See Historic Aspects of Sable Island, in Magazine of 
American History for February, 1886. 


feet, then gradually rising as you go 
eastward until they attain the height of 
eighty feet near the East End light, be- 
yond which they slope away again until 
they merge into the northeast bar. Its 
general shape is that of a long, narrow 
crescent, measuring twenty-two miles 
from tip to tip, and one mile in breadth 
at its best. The time was, as will be 
presently shown, when these measure- 
ments might easily have been doubled, 
but now each succeeding year finds them 
surely, steadily decreasing. 

Perplexing as are the currents, and 
bewildering the fogs that beset the isl- 
and, they are not by any means its worst 
feature. Far more fruitful of harm are 
the entangling shallows, which spread 
out so widely that for many a mile be- 
yond the point where sea and sand meet 
and mingle there is not water enough 
to float a small schooner. Thus, at the 
northeast end on a windy day there may 
be seen some nine miles of roaring 
breakers before a depth of six fathoms 
is reached, and then four miles more of 
heavy cross-seas leading out to a depth 
of from ten to thirteen fathoms. At the 
northwest end the bar extends seaward 
nearly seventeen miles, after the same 
fashion, before the water is really deep. 
So that taking the length of the island 
and its bars together the scene presented 
in stormy weather is magnificent and 
awe-inspiring beyond all possible powers 
of description, when in continuous line 
for over fifty miles the raging waves of the 
sea, rolling in unchecked from vast ocean 
spaces, foam out their fury upon the sand- 
banks, which seem to quake and quiver 
beneath their overwhelming onset. 

The conditions which have been hinted 
at as prerequisite to effecting a landing 
upon Sable Island are that the day be 
fine and the wind securely settled in the 
south. The only good landing-place is 
on the north side; and even there the 
government steamer, which forms the 
sole connecting link between the island 
and the outside world, can come no 
closer than a mile, and must keep a 
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vigilant lookout so that on the first 
sign of a change in the wind she may 
weigh anchor and make an offing with- 
out delay. 

Let us suppose that the haleyon days 
of July have come, and that we have 
obtained permission to accompany the 
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But there is due provision made for 
this. Hardly has the steamer come to 
anchor when the beach is dotted with 
men and horses, one of the broad-beamed, 
high-stemmed surf-boats peculiar to the 
island is rapidly drawn on its wide- 
wheeled cart to the water's edge, and 














The Eastern Coast of Sable Island 


one of her regular 
supply trips. The midsummer night 
passes quickly. Our ninety miles of 
open sea are soon accomplished, and as 
the morning sun climbs grandly up- 
ward from his bed among the eastern 
waves, his rich red rays crimson the 
creamy froth that fringes all the shore. 
We are in luck to-day, for old ocean is 
at peace with himself, and the south 
wind blows softly. How rare this is 
may be imagined from two entries in 
the superintendent’s journal—one, to the 
effect that there had not been five fine 
days in four months ; the other, that the 
steamer was eight days in trying to 
effect a landing. Fine though the day 
be, however, to get safely ashore is no 
easy matter, for the long ocean-rollers 
are tumbling in upon the beach with 
tireless energy, and no ordinary boat 
may run their gauntlet with impunity. 


Newfield upon 


after gallantly breasting the breakers 


comes swiftly toward us. Soon it is 
alongside, and the crew grasp eagerly 
at the mail-bags, whose contents will 
tell them what their friends and the 
rest of the world have been doing since 
the steamer’s last visit. We are to re- 
turn with them; and it will be a wise 
precaution to don our waterproofs and 
wear our closest-fitting caps, for there 
are some marine gymnastics before us, 
which may not improbably result in our 
undergoing an involuntary baptism that 
would content the most rigid immer- 
sionist ere reaching land. Seated in 
the stern sheets we look forward to the 
nearing surf with an anxiety which even 
the encouragement given by sleek, shin- 
ing seals bobbing up serenely all about 
our boat, as if in cheery welcome, does 
not altogether allay. The crew bend 
lustily to their oars, and the helmsman, 
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standing high in the pointed stern, 
with loud command and brawny arm 
keeps the great boat true in her proper 
course, let the billows buffet her never 
so roughly, until, riding triumphantly 
upon the back of a huge comber, she is 
carried far up the beach and stranded 
amid a mass of seething waters. To 
spring from their seats and hold hard 
the boat, lest it be swept back by the 
receding wave, is the work of a moment 
for the dripping oarsmen, and then an- 
other foaming breaker, supplemented 
by a vigorous shove from their stalwart 
arms, sends their unwieldy craft up high 
and dry, and the spray-splashed passen- 
gers can step out upon ferra firma. 

The yielding sands do not make easy 
walking, and we plod slowly up the 
slight ascent until, going through a 
short pass between two hummocks, we 
suddenly emerge upon a scene so utterly 
different from what has hitherto met 
our gaze that we are fain to wonder for a 
momentif it may not possibly bea mirage 
or ocular delusion of somesort. Before 
us lies a broad valley, completely shut 
in from the sea by hills, which rise to 


right and left, and wave with a wealth 
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of vegetation that is inexpressibly re- 
freshing to eyes already wearied with 
the monotony of sand and sea. Ranged 
in an irregular square stand the build- 
ings of the main station—the superin- 
tendent’s spacious dwelling, where a 
warm welcome always awaits the new- 
comer, be he casual visitor or castaway, 
flanked by quarters for the staff, boat- 
houses, stores, and other outbuildings, 
while well-filled barns and well-stocked 
barn-yards lend an air of substantial 
comfort to the whole picture. 

After exchanging greetings with the 
superintendent and his staff, who, de- 
lighted with this pleasant break in the 
monotony of their lives, crowd about 
us, eager for the latest news, our first 
thought is to climb the big flag-staff 
and view the landscape from the crow’s- 
nest perched perilously on high. The 
ascent accomplished, a wonderful pano- 
rama lies outspread before us. From 
beneath our feet the narrow island 
stretches east and west its bow-like 
form, holding a shallow lagoon, some 
eight miles long, in its centre, and pre- 
senting many an effective contrast of 
sandy upland and grassy meadow, bare, 


The West Light. 
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bleak beach and richly flowered nook, 
where fairies might hold their midnight 
revels. From the foreground, with its 
group of buildings, the eye roams over 
to the West End lighthouse, whence the 
men are now hurrying, pony-back, at 
the summons of the flag announcing the 
steamer’s arrival. Every sandy peak or 
verdurous knoll bears some sad tradition. 
Baker’s Hill, Trot’s Cove, Scotchman’s 
Head, French Gardens—so many silent 
records of human suffering. Then turn- 
ing eastward we see the little burying- 
ground, nestling in the deep, rich grass, 
and consecrated to the last sleep of 
many a victim to the ocean’s wrath. 
Nine miles farther down a telescope 
makes plain the flag-staff at the foot of 
the lake, and five miles beyond that the 
East End light, with its attendant build- 
ings. Herds of wild ponies, jealously 
guarded by shaggy stallions, graze upon 
the hillsides, black duck and sheldrake 
in tempting flocks paddle about the 
innumerable ponds, while sea-birds fill 
the air with their harsh chatter, and 
whole regiments of seals bask in snug 
content along the sunny beach. Here 
and there the bleaching ribs of naval 
skeletons protrude half-buried from the 
sand, and the whole picture is set in 
a silver-frosted frame of seething surf. 


I. 


Ir does not take many hours to ex- 
haust the sights of Sable Island, but 
many long nights might be spent around 
the superintendent's fireside ere the 
stories and legends he and his men de- 
light in telling would be one-half ex- 
hausted. For every foot of the island is 
haunted ground, and the station dwell- 
ings are rich in relics, each one having 
its own connection with a shadowy and 
sorrowful past. The supernatural of 
course plays a leading part in these rela- 
tions, and if one be but credulous enough, 
they may have their faith in ghosts re- 
visiting the glimpses of the moon greatly 
strengthened by the legends of De Lery’s 
heroic friar, or King Charles’s remorse- 
ful regicide, of the Pale Lady with the 
Bloody Finger, and a score of others 
which cast an eerie halo round this 
weird spot. Ishould greatly like to set 
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forth some of them at length, were it 
not that the authentic annals of the 
place require all the space at my dis- 
posal. 

Since the founding of the Humane 
Establishment, in 1802, a wreck regis- 
ter has been carefully kept, and on its 
pages may be read to-day the names of 
more than one hundred and fifty ves- 
sels that have come to their undoing 
on these fatal sands. Once entangled 
amid the shallows, once stranded upon 
the bars, and it was all over with the 
hapless craft, whether she were stately 
frigate, speedy steamer, clipper ship, or 
humble fisher’s boat. Mr. Simon D. Mac- 
donald, F.G.S., of Halifax, N. S., some- 
time ago prepared with great skill and 
care a most interesting chart of Sable 
Island, indicating so far as possible the 
exact locality and date of each disaster, 
as well as the character of the vessel 
wrecked ; and looking at this chart the 
island is seen to be completely encircled 
by these grim proofs of its destructive 
powers. 

A hasty glance at some of the more 
recent wrecks will lend emphasis to the 
story told bythe chart. In the year 1863 
the fine steamer Georgia ended her 
career on the western bar, fortunately, 
however, without loss of life ; and three 
years later the steamship Ephesus met 
with a like experience near the same 
spot, there being little or no salvage in 
either case. At the wreck of the schooner 
Ocean Traveller, in 1870, all the nine 
men composing her crew were lost. So 
was it with the Zephyr in 1873; and when 
the Portuguese Farto went to pieces, 
in 1875, the captain and two sailors per- 
ished. Then, in 1876, the American 
schooner Reeves found a grave, not only 
for herself, but for everyone on board ; 
and in 1879 nine passengers were car- 
ried away by the billows at the strand- 
ing of the State of Virginia. The year 
1882 was marked by the destruction of 
two Norwegian barks, with a loss of 
life in each case; 1883, by the wreck 
of the bark Britannia and the loss of 
thirteen lives ; and 1884, by that of the 
splendid steamship Amsterdam, when 
three of the passengers paid the forfeit. 
This last disaster attracted a good deal 
of attention throughout the United 
States because of some grossly exagger- 
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ated reports which were put in circula- 
tion as to the brutal treatment alleged 
to have been received by the unfortu- 
nate castaways at the hands of the staff, 
the simple truth being that a couple of 
the boat’s crew got intoxicated with 
wine which had been saved from the 
wreck, and conducted themselves in 
such a manner as to frighten some of 
the women and children, for which of- 
fence they were severely punished by 
the superintendent. 

It need hardly be said that even the tre- 
mendous total of one hundred and fifty- 
two wrecks falls short of representing the 
whole truth. On the contrary, for every 
wreck that is recorded, at least one other 
never to be known may be safely added. 
After many a storm do the waves cast up 
at the patrolman’s feet the evidence of 
some fresh disaster—a shattered spar, an 
empty hen-coop, a fragment of cabin fur- 
niture, or perchance a bruised and _ bat- 
teredcorpse. And then, alas! there must 
be added the dread work done by the 
distant bars, from which not even such 
pathetic tokens as these find their way 
ashore. The following brief account of 
a disaster that occurred in December, 
1884, will serve to convey some idea of 
what it means to be wrecked on Sable 
Island : 

The A. S. H. was a French brigantine 
en route from St. Pierre to Boston with 
a cargo of fish. Toward evening of De- 
cember 19th she was caught in a violent 
snow-storm and hurled upon the West 
End bar, beginning to break up almost 
immediately. She had a crew of seven 
men on board. The thermometer stood 
at twelve degrees below zero, and the 
sufferings of the unhappy men were so 
terrible that death assumed the guise of 
a welcome relief. Three were washed 
overboard when the ship struck, and 
although the water was strewn with 
floating débris, they made no effort to 
prolong their lives. The steward, fren- 
zied with fright and pain, ran to his 
berth, seized a razor, cut his throat from 
ear to ear, and then leaped into the boil- 
ing surf. The captain, the mate, and 
the remaining sailor succeeded in reach- 
ing the shore on a spar ; but they only es- 
caped the terrors of the deep to encounter 
the still more fearful terror of the frost- 
king. They could just discern through 
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the blinding snow a faint glimmer from 
the lighthouse, three long miles away, 
and they set out toward it. The sand 
was being driven with tremendous force 
before the gale, and the grains dashed 
against the faces of the half-frozen men 
like tiny hail-stones. At length the cap- 
tain could hold out no longer, and lying 
down, was speedily frozen to death. A 
little farther on the sailor, too, suc- 
cumbed. Left alone in the struggle 
with death, the mate, fortunately a man 
of unusual strength, pushed desperately 
forward. Becoming too weak to stand 
upright, he took to his hands and knees, 
and in this fashion, after six hours of 
suffering such as human beings rarely 
endure, reached the lighthouse, at two 
o'clock in the morning, so bruised, 
bleeding, and frost-bitten that for a 
time his life hung trembling in the 
balance. 

Another and much earlier wreck de- 
serves attention because of its bearing 
upon a problem now deeply interesting 
seafarers the world over. It happened 
in 1846, and Superintendent Darby is 
our authority. A wild gale had sud- 
denly sprung up, and he and his men 
were patrolling the beach, when they 
descried a large schooner running right 
down before the storm dead on to the 
lee shore. The sea was breaking every- 
where as far as the eye could reach, and 
it seemed impossible for any vessel to 
live in it for a moment; yet on the 
schooner came, passing breaker after 
breaker uninjured, the extraordinary 
thing being that, although the huge 
waves raised their curled heads almost 
to the top of her masts, and the fall of any 
of them upon her deck would have crushed 
her like an egg-shell, not one seemed 
permitted to touch her. On the con- 
trary, as if by a miracle, the sea became 
smooth ere it reached her, and she left 
a shining track behind. After some 
minutes of thrilling suspense, she was 
hurled high and dry upon the beach, 
and every one of her crew rescued unin- 
jured. ; 

Then came the explanation of the 
strange phenomenon which had so mys- 
tified Superintendent Darby. Two large 
casks filled with fish-oil had been lashed 
in the fore-rigging, and, securely lashed 
beside them, two of the strongest sail- 
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ors in the crew, with long wooden ladles in hand, 
had been throwing the “oil high up in the air, 
where it was caught by the wind and carried far 
to leeward in advance of the vessel, spreading 
over the sea with such effect that, while it was 
raging, pitching, and breaking all about her, not 
a barrel of water fell upon the Arno’s deck. I 
believe this may with safety be claimed as one 
of the earliest recorded instances of the practical 
| application of oil to the troubled waters. 

| In order to give succor to the shipwrecked, 
| and save such of their property as might not 
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Federal Government, 
and since then hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent 
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AN OCEAN GRAVE-YARD. 


plete telephone connection between the 
lighthouses and the different stations 
has been established, while a telegraph- 
cable to the mainland is contemplated 
in the near future. So that, if it be not 
already, Sable Island will be soon a life- 
saving station, whose equipment and 
capabilities cannot be excelled along the 
entire Atlantic coast. 


Il. 


A very remarkable feature of Sable 
Island, and one which surpasses all oth- 
ers in interest and importance in the 
eyes of navigators, yet awaits notice, to 
wit, the startling and significant changes 
which have taken place in its size and 
position since first 1t became the subject 
of surveys and of regular observations. 
Mr. Macdonald, to whose wreck chart I 
have already referred, has made a very 
thorough study of this subject, and Iam 
indebted to him for many of the follow- 
ing facts. On the earliest charts of the 
island, which were compiled from French 
sources, it was laid down as being forty 
miles in length and two and one-fourth 
in breadth. In 1776 a special survey 
was made under Admiralty instructions, 
and the length found to be only thirty- 
one miles and the breadth two miles, 
while the west end was placed twenty- 
two miles farther east. Forty-two years 
later a second survey was made by Lieu- 
tenant Burton, and his report took a 
mile away from the length, but left the 
breadth the same. Another interval of 
forty-two years passed, and the Admir- 
alty authorities, having had their atten- 
tion called’ to the evident inaccuracy of 
their charts, had another survey made, 
which resulted in a still further reduc- 
tion of the island’s area, while the west 
end was placed two miles more to the 
eastward. Little more than thirty years 
have elapsed since then, and yet, accord- 
ing to the last Admiralty survey, exe- 
cuted some years ago, the total length 
is, as we have already seen, only twenty- 
two miles at best, while the breadth has 
shrunk to a single mile. 

Surprising, in fact almost incredible, 
as these changes may appear, they are 
fully proven by the evidence of those 
whose right to speak is based upon per- 
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sonal observation. When seeking a site 
for the main station, in 1802, a well-shel- 
tered position was chosen among the 
sand-hills five miles distant from the 
west end. Yet in 1814 the superintend- 
ent was compelled to move three miles 
farther east, as within the four preced- 
ing years no less than four miles had 
gone entirely from the west end, while 
on the north side an area equal to forty 
feet wide and three miles long had been 
carried away during a single gale. In 
1820 another move, this time four more 
miles eastward, was necessitated. Still 
the sea steadily advanced, as if deter- 
mined not to be balked of its prey. The 
two following winters brought with them 
frequent storms which wrought fearful 
havoc along the western shore, toppling 
great sand-hills into the surf, as well as 
altering the surface in the interior, thou- 
sands of tons of sand being carried from 
the beach and strewn over the inland 
valleys, smothering vegetation so that 
hundreds of ponies died for want of 
food. In 1833 the old station was aban- 
doned and new buildings erected on the 
broadest and most sheltered portion of 
the island, where they still stand in 
comparative safety. 

The old dwelling of the superintend- 
ent was then carried yet another four 
miles toward the east, and subsequently 
two miles more, where, strange to say, 
it escaped the insatiable maw of the 
sea only to fall a victim to the sand. 
Gradually the gales stole away the hum- 
mocks under whose lee it nestled in 
seeming safety. Left to the rake of the 
winds, sand-laden eddies swirled wicked- 
ly about it. Slowly, yet surely, a mound 
arose, creeping up from threshold to 
lintel, from floor to peak, until at length 
the house wholly disappeared, and the 
surface levelled out innocently above 
it, leaving no mark to indicate the spot 
of its sepulture. 

For some years Sable Island enjoyed 
comparative repose, and then the work 
of destruction began anew with a vigor 
that soon made amends for the lost time. 
The winter of 1881 did tremendous 
damage. In addition to the gradual 
work of erosion great areas were re- 
moved at once. During one gale seventy 
feet by one-fourth of a mile departed 
bodily. A month later thirty feet of 
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the whole breadth of the island at the 
west vanished in a few hours. The win- 
ter of 1882 was even worse, and was dis- 
tinguished by the destruction wroughi 
among the buildings, including the West 
End lighthouse, a splendid structure 
nearly one hundred feet high, originally 
erected a whole mile within the grass 
hills, on what was thought a perfectly 
secure site. There was scarcely time to 
take it hurriedly to pieces ere the foun- 
dation upon which it stood, hopelessly 
undermined, toppled over into the sea. 
The history of the lake, which has 
been mentioned as occupying a part of 
the centre of the island, furnishes equal- 
ly striking evidence of the vicissitudes 
this much-enduring spot has undergone. 
When first known, this lake had an 
opening on the north side, which was 
afterward closed. A few years later, 
during a terrific storm, the sea forced a 
channel through the lake’s margin, ren- 
dering it a convenient harbor for small 
vessels. But in 1836 a similar tempest 
closed itagain, at the same time imprison- 
ing two American schooners that had run 
in there for shelter. Gradually it be- 
came very shoal from the washing down 
of the surrounding cliffs. Then, dur- 
ing the winter of 1881, a gale opened a 
gulch toward the east end, which so 
drained the lake that it shrank to some 
eight miles in length, where it remains. 
The lake margin forming the south 
shore was at one time half a mile broad 
and fifty feet high. To-day it is merely 
a narrow ridge forming a precarious 
sea-wall, over which the waves break in 
stormy weather. Should this barrier 


be removed, the demolition of the island 
will proceed with such increased rapid- 
ity that the end may be approximately 
predicted. 
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During storms, in addition to the ac- 
tion of waves and currents, the winds 
ravage the island’s surface on their own 
account. Finding a raw spot, that is, 
where there is no protecting skin of 
sod, the eddying swirls scoop out the 
loose sand and carry it off with them, 
so that around the stations the utmost 
vigilance is ever exercised to discover 
the first break in the sod, and patch it 
carefully before headway has been 
gained ; otherwise the substantial build- 
ings would soon go tottering from 
their foundations. 

To sum up the whole matter in a sen- 
tence, Sable Island is being submerged, 
and is travelling eastward at such a rate 
that any chart of it, to be accurate, 
would need to be corrected every few 
years. It is safe to say that the latest 
chart obtainable by mariners is some 
miles at least out of the way. Since the 
beginning of the present century the 
island has decreased in length from 
forty miles to twenty-two ; in breadth, 
from two and one-fourth to something 
less than one ; in height, from two hun- 
dred feet to eighty, while there has been 
a variation in the position of the West 
End of not less than twenty-five miles. 
With such startling figures as these be- 
fore us, it is not difficult to forecast its 
future. Slowly, perhaps, yet none the 
less surely, and defying all attempts or 
devices of feeble man to stay its ad- 
vance, the time is coming when the 
victorious waves will fling their trium- 
phant spray high over the last vestige 
of dry land, and the lights of Sable 
Island will no longer send their warn- 
ing gleams across the fatal sands, that 
will then far more than ever merit the 
sorrow-laden title of ‘An Ocean Grave- 
yard.” 
































THE MANSE: 
A FRAGMENT. 


By Robert Louis Stevenson. 


I nave named, among many 
rivers that make music in my memory, 
that dirty Water of Lieth ; often and of- 


ten I desire to look upon ‘it again ; and, 


the choice of a point of view is easy to 
me: it should be at a certain water-door, 
embowered in shrubbery. The river is 
there dammed back for the service of 
the flour-mill just below, so that it lies 
deep and darkling, and the sand slopes 
into brown obscurity with a glint of 
gold; and it has but newly been re- 
cruited by the borrowings of the snuff- 
mill just above, and these, tumbling 
merrily in, shake the pool to its black 
heart, fill it with drowsy eddies, and set 
the curded froth of many other mills 
solemnly steering to and fro upon the 
surface. Or so it was when I was 
young, for change, and the masons, and 
the pruning-knife, have been busy; and 
it I could hope to repeat a cherished ex- 
perience, it must be on many and impos- 
sible conditions. I must choose, as well 
as the point of view, a certain moment 
in my growth, so that the scale may be 
exaggerated, and the trees on the steep 
opposite side may seem to climb to 
heaven, and the sand by the water-door, 
where I am standing, seem as low as 
Styx. And I must choose the season 
also, so that the valley may be brimmed 
like a cup with sunshine and the songs 
of birds ;—and the year of grace, so that 
when I turn to leave the riverside I 
may find the old manse and its inhab- 
itants unchanged. 

It was a place in that time like no 
other: the garden cut into provinces 
by a great hedge of beech, and over- 
looked by the church and the terrace of 
the church-yard, where the tombstones 
were thick, and after nightfall “spunk- 
ies” might be seen to dance, at least 
by children ; flower-pots lying warm in 
sunshine; laurels and the great yew 
making elsewhere a pleasing horror of 
shade ; the smell of water rising from 
all round, with an added tang of paper- 


mills ; the sound of water everywhere, 
and the sound of mills—the wheel and 
the dam singing their alternate strain ; 
the birds on every bush and from every 
corner of the overhanging woods peal- 
ing out their notes until the air throbbed 
with them ; and in the midst of this, the 
manse. I see it, by the standard of my 
childish stature, as a great and roomy 
house. In truth, it was both small and 
inconvenient, and, standing where it did, 
it is difficult to suppose that it was 
healthful. Yet a large family of stal- 
wart sons and tall danghters was housed 
and reared, and came to man and wom- 
anhood, in that nest of little cham- 
bers ; so that the face of the earth was 
peppered with the children of the 
manse, and letters with outlandish 
stamps became familiar to the local 
postman, and the walls of the little 
chambers brightened with the wonders 
of the East. The dullest could see this 
was a house that had a pair of hands in 
divers foreign places: a well-beloved 
house—its image fondly dwelt on by 
many travellers. 

Here there lived an ancestor of mine, 
who was a herd of men. I read him, 
judging with older criticism the report 
of ghildish observation, as a man of sin- 
gular simplicity of nature ; unemotional, 
and hating the display of what he felt ; 
standing contented on the old ways; a 
lover of his life and innocent habits to 
the end. We children admired him: 
partly for his beautiful face and silver 
hair, for none more than children are 
concerned for beauty, and, above all, for 
beauty in the old; partly for the solemn 
light in which we beheld him once a 
week, the observed of all observers, in 
the pulpit. But his strictness and dis- 
tance, the effect, I now fancy, of old age, 
slow blood, and settled habit, oppressed 
us with a kind of terror. When not 
abroad, he sat much alone, writing ser- 
mons or letters to his scattered family, 
in a dark and cold room with a library 
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of bloodless books—or so they seemed in 
those days, although I have some of 
them now on my own shelves and like 
well enough to read them; and these 
lonely hours wrapped him in the greater 
gloom for our imaginations. But the 
study had a redeeming grace in many 
Indian pictures, gaudily colored and 
dear to young eyes. I cannot depict 
(for I have no such passions now) the 
greed with which I beheld them; and 
when I was once sent in to say a psalm 
to my grandfather, I went, quaking in- 
deed with fear, but at the same time 
glowing with hope that, if I said it well, 
he might reward me with an Indian 
picture. 


Thy foot He’ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps, 


it ran: a strange conglomerate of the 
unpronounceable, a sad-model to set in 
childhood before one who was himself to 
be a versifier, and a task in recitation 
that really merited reward. And Imust 
suppose the old man thought so too, 
and was either touched or amused by 
the performance ; for he took me in his 
arms with most unwonted tenderness, 
and kissed me, and gave me a little 
kindly sermon for my psalm; so that, 
for that day, we were clerk and parson. 
I was struck by this reception into so 
tender a surprise that I forgot my dis- 
appointment. And indeed the hope was 
one of those that childhood forges for a 
pastime and with no design upon real- 
ity. Nothing was more unlikely than 
that my grandfather should strip him- 
self of one of those pictures, love-gifts 
and reminders of his absent sons ; noth- 
ing was more unlikely than that he 
should bestow it upon me. He had no 
idea of spoiling children, leaving all that 
to my aunt; he had fared hard himself, 
and blubbered under the rod, in the 
last century; and his ways were still 
Spartan for the young. The last word 
I heard upon his lips was in this Spar- 
tan key. He had overwalked in the 
teeth of an east wind, and was now near 
the end of his many days. He sat by 
the dining-room fire, with his white 
hair, pale face, and bloodshot eyes, a 
somewhat awful figure; and my aunt 
had given him a dose of our good old 


Scotch medicine, Dr. Gregory’s powder. 
Now that remedy, as the work of a near 
kinsman of Rob Roy himself, may have 
a savor of romance for the imagination ; 
but it comes uncouthly to the palate. 
The old gentleman had taken it with a 
wry face ; and that being accomplished, 
sat with perfect simplicity, like a child’s, 
munching a “barley-sugar kiss.” But 
when my aunt, having the canister 
open in her hands, proposed to let me 
share in the sweets, he interfered at 
once. I had had no Gregory; then I 
should have no barley-sugar kiss ; so he 
decided, with a touch of irritation. And 
just then, the phaeton coming oppor- 
tunely to the kitchen door—for such 
was our unlordly fashion—I was taken 
for the last time from the presence of 
my grandfather. 

Now I often wonder what I have inher- 
ited from this old minister. I must sup- 
pose, indeed, that he was fond of preach- 
ing sermons, and so am I; though I 
never heard it maintained that either 
of us loved to hear them. He sought 
health in his youth in the Isle of Wight, 
and I have sought it in both hemi- 
spheres; but whereas he found and 
kept it, 1am still on the quest. He was 
a great lover of Shakespeare, whom he 
read aloud, I have been told, with taste ; 
well, I love my Shakespeare also, and am 
persuaded I can read him well, though 
Town I never have been told so. He 
made embroidery, designing his own 
patterns ; and in that kind of work I 
never made anything but a kettle-holder 
in Berlin wool, and an odd garter of 
knitting, which was as black as the 
chimney before I had done with it. He 
loved port, and nuts, and porter; and so 
do I, but they agreed better with my 
grandfather, which seems to me a breach 
of contract. He had chalk-stones in his 
fingers ; and these, in good time, I may 
possibly inherit, but I would much rather 
have inherited his noble presence. Try 
as I please, I cannot join myself on with 
the reverend doctor ; and all the while, 
no doubt, and even as I write the 
phrase, he moves in my blood, and 
whispers words to me, and sits efficient 
in the very knot and centre of my being. 
In his garden, as I played there, I learned 
the love of mills—or had I an ancestor a 
miller ?—and a kindness for the neigh- 
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borhood of graves, as homely things not 
without their poetry—or had I an an- 
cestor a sexton? But what of the gar- 
den where he played himself ?—for that, 
too, was a scene of my education. Some 
partof me played there in the eighteenth 
century, and ran races under the green 
avenue at Pilrig; some part of me 
trudged up Lieth Walk, which was still 
a country place, and sat on the High 
School benches, and was thrashed, per- 
haps, by Dr. Adam. The house where 
I spent my youth was not yet thought 
upon; but we made holiday parties 
among the corn-fields on its site, and 
ate strawberries and cream near by at a 
gardener’s. All this I had forgotten ; 
only my grandfather remembered and 
once reminded me. I have forgotten, 
too, how we grew up, and took orders, 
and went to our first Ayrshire parish, 
and fell in love with and married a 
daughter of Burns’s Dr. Smith—“ Smith 
opens out his cauld harangues ”—I have 
forgotten, but I was there all the same, 
and heard stories of Burns at first hand. 

And there is a thing stranger than all 
that ; for this homunculus, or part-man 
of mine that walked about the eighteenth 
century with Dr. Balfour in his youth, 
was in the way of meeting other homun- 
culos or part-men, in the persons of my 
other ancestors. These were of 2 lower 
order, and doubtless we looked down 
upon them duly. But as I went to col- 
lege with Dr. Balfour, I may have seen 
the lamp and oil man taking down the 
shutters from his shop beside the Tron ; 
—we may have had a rabbit-hutch or 
a book-shelf made for us by a certain 
carpenter in I know not what wynd of 
the old, smoky city ; or, upon some holi- 
day excursion, we may have looked into 
the windows of a cottage in a flower- 
garden and seen a certain weaver plying 
his shuttle. And these were all kins- 
men of mine upon the other side ; and 
from the eyes of the lamp and oil man 
one-half of my unborn father, and one- 
quarter of myself, looked out upon us 
as we went by to college. Nothing of 
all this would cross the mind of the 
young student, as he posted up the 
Bridges with trim, stockinged legs, in 
that city of cocked hats and good Scotch 
still unadulterated. It would not cross 
his mind that he should have a daughter ; 
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and the lamp and oil man, just then 
beginning, by a not unnatural metas- 
tasis, to bloom into a lighthouse-engi- 
neer, should have a grandson ; and that 
these two, in the fulness of time, should 
wed ; and some portion of that student 
himself should survive yet a year or 
two longer in the person of their child. 
But our ancestral adventures are be- 
yond even the arithmetic of fancy ; and 
it is the chief recommendation of long 
pedigrees, that we can follow backward 


‘the careers of our homunculos and be 


reminded of our antenatal lives. Our 
conscious years are but a moment in 
the history of the elements that build 
us. Are you a bank-clerk, and do you 
live at Peckham? It was not always 
so ; and though to-day I am only a man 
of letters, either tradition errs or I 
was present when there landed at St. 
Andrew’s a French barber-surgeon, to 
tend the health and the beard of the 
great Cardinal Beaton ; I was present 
when a skipper, plying from Dundee, 
smuggled Jacobites to France after the 
15; I was in a West India merchant’s 
office, perhaps next door to Baillie 
Nichol Jarvie’s, and managed the busi- 
ness of a plantation in St. Kitt’s ; I was 
with my engineer-grandfather (the son- 
in-law of the lamp and oil man) when 
he sailed north about Scotland on the 
famous cruise that gave us the “ Pirate” 
and the “Lord of the Isles”; I was 
with him, too, on the Bell Rock, in the fog, 
when the Smeaton had drifted from 
her moorings, and the Aberdeen men, 
pick in hand, had seized upon the only 
boat, and he must stoop and lap sea- 
water before his tongue could utter 
audible words ; and once more with him 
when the Bell Rock beacon took a 
‘* thrawe,” and his workmen fied into the 
tower, then nearly finished, and he sat 
unmoved reading in his Bible—or affect- 
ing to read—till one after another slunk 
back with confusion of countenance to 
their engineer. Yes, parts of me have 
seen life, and met adventures, and 
sometimes met them well. And away 
in the still cloudier past, the threads 
that make me up can be traced by fan- 
cy into the bosoms of thousands and 
millions of ascendants. Picts who ral- 
lied round Macbeth and the old (and 
highly preferable) system of descent by 
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females, fleérs from before the legions 
of Agricola, marchers in Pannonian mo- 
rasses, star-gazers on Chaldean plateaus ; 
and, farthest of all, what face is this 
that fancy can see peering through the 
disparted branches? What sleeper in 
green tree-tops, what muncher of nuts, 
concludes my pedigree? Probably ar- 
boreal in his habits. : 

And I know not which is the more 
strange, that I should carry about with 
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me some fibres of my minister-grand- 
father ; or that in him, as he sat in his cool 
study, grave, reverend, contented gen- 
tleman, there was an aboriginal frisking 
of the blood that was not his; tree-top 
memories, like undeveloped negatives, 
lay dormant in his mind; tree-top in- 
stincts awoke and were trod down; and 
Probably Arboreal (scarce to be distin- 
guished from a monkey) gambolled and 
chattered in the brain of the old divine. 
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By Susan Coolidge. 


To have touched Heaven, and failed to enter in! 

Ah, Elsa, prone upon the lonely shore, 
Watching the swan-wings beat along the blue, 

Watching the glitter of the silver mail, 


Like flash of foam, till all are lost to view; 
What may thy sorrow or thy watch avail? 
He cometh never-more. 


All gone the new hope of thy yesterday : 
The tender gaze and strong, like dewy fire, 
The gracious form with airs of Heaven bedight, 
The love that warmed thy being like a sun ; 
Thou hadst thy choice of noonday or of night, 
Now the swart shadows gather, one by one, 
To give thee thy desire! 


To every life one heavenly chance befalls ; 
To every soul a moment, big with fate, 
When, grown importunate with need and fear, 
It cries for help, and lo! from close at hand, 
The voice Celestial answers, “I am here!” 
Oh, blessed souls, made wise to understand, 
Made bravely glad to wait! 


But thou, pale watcher on the lonely shore, 
Where the surf thunders, and the foam-bells fly, 
Is there no place for penitence and pain? 
No saving grace in thy all-piteous rue? 
Will the bright vision never come again ? 
Alas, the swan-wings vanish in the blue, 
There cometh no reply! 











SETH’S BROTHER'S WIFE. 
By Harold Frederic. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
BOLTING THE TICKET. 


Ir was the year of a great political 
revival—coming none too soon. 

It is a part of the history of human 
progress that grand moral movements, 
once they have fulfilled their immediate 
purpose, swing backward to the estab- 
lishment of some new abuse. The net 
gain is, no doubt, century by century, 
continuous. But to those who look for 
episodic interest rather than epochal 
meaning the march of the race must 
often seem crab-like—as when a Henry 
VILL. utilizes a reforming revolt to crush 
and plunder a vast system of benefac- 
tion, and create a hard-fisted, commer- 
cial plutocracy with one hand, while 
calling into existence with the other a 
permanent class of starving poor; or 
when a Bonaparte makes the waning im- 
petus of a democratic uprising serve his 
imperial ambition, and converts the 
legions of the Republic into the guards 
of a Ceesar. 

So, in our own time, in our own coun- 
try, craft and greed had climbed to the 
control of a great organization, baptized 
in the name of Freedom and excited 
still with the thoughts of its tremendous 
achievements, and diverted its forces to 
the service of base ends. This ignoble 
mastery had not gone unchallenged. 
More than one revolt against it had given 
promise, fora little, of success. But each 
in its failure had but repeated the familiar 
experience of yeomanry against trained 
troops, of sporadic, scattering popular 
impulses against the cool, consecutive 
plans of organized power. But itis the 
fate of despotisms, whether of a man or 
of a machine, to by excesses sap their 
own foundations. There came a time 
when the political usurpers who, through 
the listlessness of some citizens, the an- 
cient prejudices of others, the mean lust 
for profit and place of still a third class, 
i attained power, went just a step too 
ar. 


As this is a romance, and not a polit- 
ical history, it is permitted to avoid both 
dates and any details which might seem 
to fix a particular occurrence, and ask 
the reader to conceive that the crisis 
grew out of the manner in which these 
politicians obtained control of an imag- 
inary but important Convention—that 
they bribed delegates, that they forged 
telegrams to secure a majority for them- 
selves on the organizing committee, and 
that they made drunk the poor tool they 
had selected for Chairman and locked 
him in his hotel room that he might not 
escape them. It strains credulity to 
assume all this, I know, but its accept- 
ance is essential to the story. Fortu- 
nately it is less difficult to credit the 
corollary—that the decent people of the 
State, led by an honest press, rose en 
masse and pulverized this machine at 
the following election. 

It was at the outset of this crisis that 
Seth became editor of the Tecumseh 
Chronicle. The young man had been, 
it need scarcely be said, deeply inter- 
ested in the events which led up to it, 
and when the first of the party papers 
came out frankly, the morning after the 
Convention, refusing to support its nom- 
inations, he was in a tremor of delight. 
He scarcely dared hope that the Chron- 
icle would follow their lead, but still he 
did hope. Mr. Samboye remained down- 
stairs in consultation with Mr. Work- 
man longer than usual on that eventful 
forenoon. They were settling the pol- 
icy of the paper, of course, and the 
young news editor, perfunctorily weed- 
ing out copy for the “first side,” was 
conscious all the while of being eagerly 
anxious to know what this policy was 
to be. 

Mr. Samboye presently came up, took 
his seat without the ordinary prelude of 
conversation, and began writing. He 
finished his article, still without a word 
to anyone, and took it down to Mr. 
Workman. He was absent but a few 
moments. On his return Seth asked 
him : 
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“Do we bolt the ticket ?” 

Before he could answer, a telegraph 
boy came running up the stairs (this 
one actually did run) with a despatch for 
Mr. Samboye. The editor opened and 
read it in a puzzled way at first, then 
more carefully and with a light of com- 
prehension on his broad face. He folded 
the telegram up carefully, put it into his 
inner vest pocket, and said to Seth : 

“No, we occupy a picturesque posi- 
tion on the top rail of the fence.” 

The editor did not seem quite himself 
that day. He stayed about the editorial 
room instead of going out to lunch, 
until the leader proof was ready, and 
then he asked to read it himself, instead 
of letting it go in the ordinary course 
to the proof-reader. He made a good 
many corrections on it, which was un- 
usual for him. Finally, about half an 
hour before the paper went to press, he 
took his departure, saying briefly to Seth 
that he would not return that day. 

Two hours later the office boy sum- 
moned Seth to the counting-room below. 
Mr. Workman sat alone at his desk, with 
the day’s Chronicle spread out before 
him, and with the original proof-sheet 
of the leader in his hand. He motioned 
Seth to close the doors, and to take a 
seat close beside him. 

“You have read this leader?” he 
asked, after a moment’s silence. 

“i.” 

“What do you think of it?” 

*“T shouldn’t like to say all that I 
think of it.” 

“ Neither should I,” replied Mr. Work- 
man with an iron-clad smile. He was 
very pale, and Seth scented a storm in 
the manner in which the grim smile 
faded from his face after an instant of 
hovering, as a gleam of wintry sunshine 
passes off the snow. ‘There’s a story 
—a very curious story—back of this 
leader. I only know part of it; per- 
haps you can help me to get at the rest.” 

Not knowing what to say, Seth re- 
mained silent. 

The proprietor continued: “ When 
this leader left my hands this morning 
it bolted the ticket, out and out. There 
was no mistake about it. It was square- 
footed. As it is now, it’s neither fish, 
fiesh, nor fowl. It condemns the Con- 


vention and the frauds, but it practically 
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says that the result must be accepted. 
The worst of it is I didn’t see the paper 
until the edition had been worked off. 
The alterations in the proof here, which 
make all the difference between white 
and black, are in Samboye’s hand. Did 
he say anything to you about it? Was 
anybody up in the editorial room to see 
him ?” 

“No one came up to see him ; he said 
nothing to me except that we were on 
the fence. That disgusted me so much 
that I asked nothing further.” 

“Did he say that when he came up 
from here—or later, after he had gone 
over the proof?” 

“He said it when—or no, hold on— 
he received a despatch just before ;” 
and Seth recounted the episode of the 
telegram. 

Mr. Workman was much impressed 
with this. He covered his blotter thick 
with scrolls and geometrical figures while 
he pondered it. At last he spoke. 

“You don’t know where the telegram 
came from ?—no, of course not. I think 
I know about where, and I think I can 
guess about what it said. It said that, 
in this matter of bolting tickets, one 
day’s delay might make an immense 
amount of difference, and that it would 
be worth his while to keep the Chronicle 
non-committal in its first issue by hook 
or by crook. Take my word for it, that 
is what it said insubstance. The fellows 
who sent it were scared about the Chron- 
ticle. They knew what an effect its course 
would have on the weeklies, most of 
which go to press to-morrow. They 
couldn’t spend money better than in 
having us accept the ticket, and not only 
commit ourselves but the country edi- 
tors—and they’ve bought Samboye ! ” 

There was a long silence. The two 
men looked at each other. Finally 
Workman said : 

“The worst feature of it is, there is 
no way of getting at the thing—of prov- 
ing it. Isuppose I could get an order 
compelling the company to produce the 
telegram, but I am not sure, and then it 
would be a big scandal and a big ex- 
pense.” He lapsed into pencil work 
again and sighed. 

“ But is Samboye that kind of man ?” 
asked Seth. 

“ Oh, yes, I have no illusions on that 
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score. 
thing of this sort—on a smaller scale, of 
course—three years ago.” 

“But why then ‘ 


I very nearly caught him in a 





“Why have I kept him? you were 
going to ask. Well, he is a good man 
in his way. He is an immensely clever 
writer, if you don’t care much for solid 
argument, and do care for decorative 
stuff, with a good deal of fun, and epi- 
gram, and big words. People used to 
talk about his articles. I suppose hun- 
dreds of people buy the Chronicle just 
to read them. Well, we will have to 
lose those people, and all the others who 
will quarrel with us for bolting the 
ticket. For she’s going to be bolted! 
So you had better go to bed early to- 
night, and eat raw meat for breakfast, 
for we want a leader to-morrow that will 
make their hair curl.” 

“Do you mean ” began Seth, in a 
flutter of strange excitement. 

“Yes, you will have to take hold. 
Samboye shall never show his face in 
that room again. That's settled! I 
may get somebody else later—we'll see. 
But you can carry it along for a time, 
can’t you?” 

“Tl try—but I am afraid ‘ 

“You needn’t be afraid. In a cam- 
paign you simply want straightforward, 
red-hot, to-the-point writing. It is the 
rest of the year, when one must write 
general matter, that pulls on a man. 
Besides Ansdell will help you out, if 
you need him. Oh, yes, and that re- 
minds me—your brother Albert didn’t 
show to very good advantage in that 
Convention. He might easily have made 
a better beginning in politics than that. 
From all accounts he had the Dearborn 
County delegates in his pocket, and, al- 
though these other scandals have di- 
verted attention from it, I think the way 
they ratted over was about the worst 
thing in the whole affair.” 

“Tt wasn’t nice, for a fact,” said Seth. 

“T haven’t had it mentioned in the 
paper, mostly on your account. But I 
am not so clear about keeping silent 
next week, when the Congressional Con- 
vention comes up. Your brother, I sup- 
pose, has Dearborn County solid for his 
own candidacy. But here in Adams 
County the delegates are for Ansdell— 
and of course he is our sort of man. I 
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don’t think much of a party paper inter- 
fering before the nomination is made, but 
this may be a case where it will be neces- 
sary—especially if Abe Beekman, up in 
Jay County, tries any of his funny work. 
However, it will be time enough to cross 
that bridge when we get to it. Mean- 
while, say not a word to anybody, in the 
office or out of it, about what has hap- 
pened. Just go ahead with the work, 
and pay attention to no one.” 

There was no scandal. Mr. Samboye 
took his punishment quietly, and left 
Tecumseh shortly afterward, ostensibly 
on a long vacation. There was some lit- 
tle gossip, but no whisper of the actual 
facts in the case. 

Seth surprised himself by the excel- 
lence and evenness of his work in the 
new position. Probably he will never 
do better or stronger writing than he 
did in this his first campaign. For one 
thing, it is doubtful if any political 
contest can ever again appeal to his 
enthusiasm, and stir all his emotions to 
the glowing point of ardency, as this one 
did. In one sense his new position was 
embarrassing, for a number of the old- 
time readers of the Chronicle refused to 
support it now against their party, and 
some of them said very disagreeable 
things about the youngster rattling 
about in Samboye’s shoes. But there 
was another class, a larger class it 
seemed to him, who shared his enthusi- 
asm, and, in their excited admiration 
for the course of the paper, heaped 
praises upon him even beyond his de- 
serts. So he worked on, writing almost 
the entire page daily, coming down ear- 
ly in the morning and staying long after 
the paper was out, and giving scarcely 
a thought to the outside world. 

He had barely seen Ansdell since his 
promotion. He feltan even greater sense 
of loss in this than he would have done 
under ordinary circumstances, for the 
tremendous mental outpouring to which 
he was daily subjected made him almost 
famished at times for food in the form 
of conversation with this man who, of 
all others, most sympathized with him. 

But there was a difficulty in the way, 
of which Seth’s sensitiveness made, no 
doubt, a great deal toomuch. The fight 
for the Congressional nomination in the 
district was attracting attention all over 
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the State, and, as evil luck would have it, 
Seth’s brother was pitted against Seth’s 
dearest friend. It was no ordinary con- 
test, in which a man could with ease 
maintain a friendly neutrality. Every- 
where the struggle in the Thirty-sixth 
District was regarded as a sample con- 
flict, as embodying in itself all the feat- 
ures of the larger issue between the 
machine and the people. Albert Fair- 
child had identified himself so thor- 
oughly with the party organization, and 
had played so prominent a part in the 
scandals which provoked the revolt, that 
his cause was distinctly that of the pol- 
iticians ; while Ansdell was just as dis- 
tinctively the representative of the in- 
dependent and rebellious element. In 
no other district of the State were the 
lines so clearly drawn. 

It was a fortnight or so after Seth’s 
assumption of the editorship that the 
District Convention was held at the 
little village of Tyre, some dozen miles 
from Thessaly, up in Jay County. 
The Chronicle had taken no part in the 
contest. No one doubted that its sym- 
pathies were with Ansdell, but still it 
had not said so. The night before the 
Convention Mr. Workman advised Seth 
to write to his brother, warning him 
that if he were nominated the Chronicle 
could not support him. 

“So long as we are in the bolting 
business, we might as well be hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb,” said the proprietor. 

It was not a pleasant task, but Seth 
performed it as graciously as he could. 

There was no news from Tyre next 
day save that Mr. Beekman of Jay was 
also a candidate, and that the Conven- 
tion was in a deadlock. The second 
day, along with the news announcement 
that the ‘Convention, after seventy-odd 
fruitless ballots, had adjourned for a 
week, came a despatch from Albert, 
begging Seth to visit the farm for a 
couple of days, and talk the thing over 
before the Chronicle took action. Upon 
consultation with Mr. Workman Seth 
replied that this was impossible, owing 
to the necessities of his work. 

Then there came a letter from Albert, 
brief, but very much to the point. 


“Dear Brotrner: I am sorry if your 
work must suffer by your coming to me, 
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but I think I have a claim upon you su- 
perior to even that of the Chronicle. If 
I have not, I ought to have. I decline 
to believe that, if you represent the 
matter to him as really imperative, my 
former friend, Mr. Workman, will place 
any obstacles in your way. But if he 
does, I still insist that your choice be- 
tween him and me must be a final one. 
I do not write a word to you about grat- 
itude. I simply say, be here at the farm 
on Sunday—or never again. 
“* ALBERT.” 


After this there was nothing to do 
but for Seth to telegraph that he would 
come. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE WELCOME. 


Wuen Seth walked over from the 
Thessaly station, Sunday forenoon, to 
the farm, he was not, it may be imag- 
ined, in a placid frame of mind. There 
lay before him an interview with his 
brother which could not, in the nature 
of things, be pleasant, and which might 
very easily be distinctly unpleasant. It 
was his duty to say sundry things to 
Albert which were not in themselves 
nice, and if Albert was still in the mood 
shown forth by his peremptory letter, 
these remarks would very likely pro- 
duce a scene. Seth was in no sense 
afraid of his brother, nor had the thrifty 
thought that this brother was a rich, 
childless man, to offend whom would be 
a gratuitous economic blunder, ever 
entered his head. The youngster had 
no faculty whatever for financial pru- 
dence. But he was grateful—almost 
ridiculously grateful—by nature. The 
trait is not a rare one, even in these 
days when a new civilization has sub- 
stituted for individual patronage and 
beneficence the thanks-to-nobody trade- 
unionism of universal conceit and ri- 
valry, but it was abnormally developed 
in the youngest of the Fairchilds. 

He said te himself, as he crossed the 
fields toward the white and red land- 
mark of house and barns on the side 
hill, that he owed everything in the 
world to this brother. Whatever there 
might be in his public attitude to con- 
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demn, however pernicious his politics 
might be, still it was his fraternal feel- 
ing and generosity which had created 
the vast gulf between Seth the plow- 
yokel and Seth the editor. These reflec- 
tions brought no comfort to the young 
man. 

Some perverse agency whispered to 
him, as he strode along over the stubble, 
that after all he had never really liked 
Albert ; and this liberality of his, too, 
might it not be a mere cheap mess of 
pottage, thrown to Seth to console him 
for the loss of his rights in the farm ? 
John had always been incredulous as to 
Albert’s true goodness in this matter ; 
might there not be something in these 
suspicions? Seth tried manfully to 
combat these ungenerous doubts, but 
they forced themselves upon his mind. 

Then there was Albert's treatment of 
his wife! Seth had never been clear as 
to the exact nature of Isabel’s grievance 
against her husband. Nospecific allega- 
tion of cruelty or neglect, much less of 
infidelity, had ever been laid by her at 
Albert’s door in his brother’s hearing. 
Indeed, so far as Seth’s observation went, 
Albert had always appeared to be a 
decent enough sort of husband, com- 
plaisant even if somewhat indifferent, 
and acquiescent to the verge of weak- 
ness, inher whims. He seemed to refuse 
her nothing, in the matter of having her 
own way, and if he most often broke the 
ruling conjugal dumbness by satirical 
comments on her actions and opinions, 
he at least never seriously attempted to 
fetter either. This sounded like the 
description of a tolerable husband, as 
husbands go. But up against it was to 
be set Isabel’s plaintive, pitiful, persist- 
ent assertion of unhappiness with him. 
And clearly she ought to know what her 
husband was like a good deal better 
than an outsider could. 

So the arguments did battle in Seth’s 
mind, as he climbed the last fence, and 
felt his feet on ancestral soil. He had 
now only to cross a short stretch of 
pasture land to be at his journey’s end. 

Perfect silence rested on the farm. 
The fat cows lay lazily about him, 
comfortably chewing the cud of sweet 
aftermath ; the cluster of bright, neat 
buildings fell into picturesque lines of 
composition before him, in the soft, 
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hazy sunshine of Indian summer. The 
background of scarlet and ochre and 
deep purple-browns in the woods be- 
yond, of warm mauve hills and pale, 
fluffy clouds above; the shaggy old 
horse, standing in tranquil bliss, with 
his head over the fence ; the aged shep- 
herd-dog stretched asieep on the kitchen 
door-stone in the sunny distance—all 
brought to him a sense of content and 
beauty which warmed his heart and 
calmed his thoughts. The spell of the 
peaceful, restful scene soothed him. 
Then, as by magic, the whole picture 
seemed to take on the charm of Isabel’s 
presence. ‘I am to see her!” he said 
aloud, almost exultantly. 

There had been no special pleasure in 
this prospect a few hours before. In- 
deed, it had been months since he had 
been conscious of a genuine desire to 
meet his sister-in-law. At times of late 
it had even seemed to him that a meet- 
ing would be a source of embarrassment, 
just as the necessity of keeping up the 
clandestine correspondence presented 
itself often to him in the light of a bore. 

But now—yes ! she was walking forth 
swiftly to meet him—coming over the 
grass with a gliding haste which had 
a wealth of welcome in every motion. 
The very genius of the mellow, warm- 
hearted season she seemed to his eyes 
as she advanced, clad in some soft, indefi- 
nite stuff, loose-flowing, and that in 
tint under the red noon sun could be 
the shadow on golden grain, or the light 
on dark puce grapes, or the dim, violet 
haze over the distant valley. She was 
near him now, beaming with unaffected 
delight, reaching out her hands in greet- 
ing—and his heart went to meet her. 

“Oh, Seth! How good of you to 
come!” 

She had almost thrown herself into 
his arms, and had stood upon tiptoe to 
be kissed. He held himself back from 
the embrace, but he did kiss her, and he 
swung her hands now in his, looking 
into her glowing eyes with tender, re- 
sponsive intentness, and smiling his joy. 
This reception did make him very happy, 
but he had alsoa great uneasiness lest 
some of the folks should be observing 
them from the windows of the house. 

She divined his thoughts, and said, 
gayly : “ They are all at church! ” 
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“What? Albert too?” Seth knew 
that his brother was not of a religious 
turn ; but he swiftly bethought himself, 
and added, “Oh, I forgot that election 
is coming on.” 

“No,” she chirruped, springing along 
by his side, her arm tight in his, her 
walk reflecting exultantly her emotion, 
“he isin New York. He will be back 
to-morrow. He has telegraphed me to 
have you wait.” She dropped into a 
mock-serious tone: “ Thatis, of course, 
if you would like to wait?” She looked 
up archly: “Do you much mind wait- 
ing?” 

“Do I mind!” He could only look 
his delight. His voice trembled. 

She made a tiny skip, and lifted her 
face to him again, radiant with happi- 
ness. ‘Do you know,” she said, “I could 
run and jump like any little child, I am 
so wild with joy! It seems such an 
age since we were together last! Only 
letters—but they were very nice, though. 
You dear boy, who taught you to write 
such pretty letters?” 

He pressed her arm closer in his. 
“Who taught me everything that is 
sweet ?” he whispered. It was all very 
delicious, but still it troubled him. 

They entered the house, and he ex- 
cused himself while he took his hand-bag 
up to his old room, and made his toilet 
after the long hot walk. As he occupied 
himself thus, and brushed his novel 
beard, his thoughts were much per- 
turbed. It was very far from his ideas 
to make love to his brother’s wife. This 
bald statement of the situation which 
framed itself now in his mind, almost 
for the first time, repelled and alarmed 
him. Yet it seemed to sum up the state 
of affairs fairly. If there was not love- 
making in every feature of that meeting 
out on the lawn, then his conceptions of 
the tender passion were all at fault. 

“ By Jove, it mustn’t come to that!” 
he said to himself. “A fellow ought to 
be able to be fond of his sister-in-law, 
and be pleasant to her, and sympathize 
with her and all that, without going be- 
yond the bounds, and making a scoun- 
drel of himself.” 

And it was with a deep resolution to 
be careful, and watch all his words, that 
he descended the stairs. He had taken 
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Sunday newspaper containing “Jeff 
Brigg’s Love Story,” which he had saved 
a while before for Isabel, and he gave 
them now to her. 

“ Here is something I cut out for you, 
Isabel ; it is a very pretty story, and I 
know you will like it.” 

“Oh, how sweet of you! How well 
you know just what will please me most 
of all! And you shall read it to me! 
The other stories you have sent me were 
only moderately nice, because I had to 
read them by myself, but this—oh ! this 
will be enchanting !” 

She arranged an easy chair—a low, 
capacious chair with light blue dominant 
color in covering—close beside the win- 
dow in the parlor which overlooked the 
poplars, and seated herself in it. Seth 
brought a hassock for her feet, and then 
put his own chair along side, where he 
could see her, and still get a good light 
on the print. It was not easy for him 
to begin the reading, so great was the 
fascination of looking at his companion. 
The sunlight flared upon the white cur- 
tains above her and its reflections glowed 
back again from her crown of golden 
braids, luminous against the azure of 
the chair, and tipped with soft radiance 
her rounded profile, in cameo-relief 
against the deep olive of the poplars. 
Isabel was an artist. 

He made a beginning at last, and 
read until the democrat wagon drove 
up in the yard, with its load of church- 
goers. She made a little mouth at the 
interruption. 

“T suppose Sabrina will come in now, 
and dinner will be ready soon. But 
afterward we can be quiet again, for 
she always reads the Bible in her own 
room Sunday afternoons.” 

All through the cold dinner, despite 
the necessity of answering Aunt Sabri- 
na’s and Milton’s remarks, Seth found 
his mental vision fixed on that beautiful 
profile against the leafy background ; 
especially sweet was the portrait when 
the eyes were closed, and the lovely full- 
ness above the lids, as in the face of a 
Madonna, was revealed in the wavering 
light. 

The story was not to be finished that 
afternoon, for Elhanan Pratt and his 
daughter dropped in almost before the 
meal was finished, and a little later An- 
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nie Fairchild came. There was not 
even much consolation in the pretty 
grimaces expressive of discontent which 
Isabel from time to time, when the visit- 
ors were not looking, confided to Seth. 
It was a very dull afternoon. 

The venerable Mr. Pratt, a weazen, 
verbose little “gentleman-farmer,” who 
wore a huge black satin stock over his 
high flaring collar opening behind, and 
remained clean-shaven in pious mem- 
ory of Henry Clay and the coon cam- 
paign, sat on the edge of his chair and 
droned commonplaces by the hour. He 
evidently had an axe to grind by his 
visit, and he was much disappointed by 
Albert’s absence. But if he could not 
see “the coming Congressman,” as he 
called him once or twice, and sound 
that new political magnate as to his own 
renomination for the Assembly, he could 
at least enjoy the monopoly of a long 
conversation with the editor of the Te- 
cumseh Chronicle, and impress that 
young man with the breadth and value 
of his views. So Seth was forced to 
spend three dreary hours, answering as 
briefly as might be, listening wearily, 
and stealing stray glances at the three 
young women, who made a brighter 
group on the other side of the parlor 
stove. Once or twice he tried tenta- 
tively to engraft himself upon their 
conversation, and choke old Elhanan off, 
but the solemn little bore relentlessly 
brought him back to the dry bones of 
politics. Thus it happened that xe had 
barely had an opportunity of exchang- 
ing a word with his cousin Annie, when 
she stood up and said, “I must be 
going.” 

He walked over to her now, and put 
his hand in a brotherly way on her 
shoulder, as he helped her on with her 
cloak. 

“T've scarcely had a word with you, 
Annie,” he said, smiling. “How is your 
grandmother? I needn’t ask how you 
are. You grow prettier every day. 
And how do you get on with your 
school ?”—for the girl was now teach- 
ing in the district schoolhouse over the 
hill. 

She answered, “Oh, grandmother is 
about the same ; perhaps a little weaker, 
but as bright mentally as ever. You 
are looking well, Seth, and quite the 
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man now. Your beard becomes you— 
doesn’t it, Isabel? We are so sorry you 
can’t come to-morrow night. We see 
so little of you since you have become a 
city man.” 

“Sorry that I can’t come!” repeated 
Seth after her. ‘Come where?” 

Isabel interposed with a ready expla- 
nation. ‘ There isto be a husking over 
at Crump’s to-morrow evening—the first 
of the season. There will be a big 
party of young people, and Crump sent 
over by Annie an invitation for us. But 
I have explained that you are here on 
business, which may very likely occupy 
you to-morrow evening, and that in any 
case you would have to write your lead- 
ers for the next day’s paper. We are 
ever so sorry, Annie,” she added, turn- 
ing to the school-teacher now, “ but you 
know this is a terribly busy time with 
Seth, and we mustn’t think of letting 
our little country sociables interfere 
with his work. Sometime, soon, he will 
come for a real vacation, instead of a 
flying business trip, and then we can 
monopolize him—and we will, too, won’t 
we Annie?” 

Annie smiled, a little faintly, as if her 
heart were not altogether in it, and re- 
plied, “Yes, to be sure we will.” She 
added, to Seth, “I won’t say good-by. 
I suppose I shall see you again.” 

He assented, and went to the door 
with her, and stood on the steps watch- 
ing her as she walked away in the au- 
tumn dusk. Decidedly she was a pretty 

irl! 

The Pratts, father and daughter, con- 
sented upon the shadowiest suggestion 
of an invitation to stay and partake of 
the picked-up Sunday tea, and that 
involved their spending the evening. 
Aunt Sabrina came in, and the talk was 
dreary and general. So “Jeff Briggs” 
and his amatory affairs went over to the 
morrow. 

In the morning Seth walked over to 
Thessaly and saw John. The interview 
depressed him. John had had some 
idea of following the Chronicle’s lead, 
and bolting the State ticket, but the 
county politicians had bullied him out 
of the thing by threatening the destruc- 
tion of the job-printing business con- 
nected with the Banner of Liberty, and 
the boycotting of the paper itself. All 
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his inclinations, too, were toward Ans- 
dell in the Congressional race; but 
Albert had loaned him some money, 
and, besides, he couldn’t see his way 
clear to disregarding, openly at least, 
the fraternal tie. He was consequently 
in a savage mood. 

“Tm thinking of taking out the head- 
line of the paper this week,” he growled, 
with a sardonic humor, “and putting 
in instead a cut of a runaway slave, with 
a bundle over his shoulder, which is in 
the job-room here, left over from the 
days when there was slavery in New 
York State, and masters used to ad- 
vertise in the old paper for fugitives. 
‘ Banner of Liberty’ indeed! By heavy- 
en, it ought to be ‘ Banner of Bondage’ !” 

There was no comfort or profit in dis- 
cussing the situation, either general or 
local, with John. He neither knew nor 
cared, he swore, what Albert’s chances 
were to dissolve the deadlock on the 
morrow. He might or he mightn’t ; it 


was all one to him, and apparently to 
the party, who were the ! 

Seth left John to his bad temper and 
language, and returned to the farm in 


the afternoon. A telegram from Albert 


awaited him. 


“New York, October 19.—If possible 
conclude business, home to-night, at 
latest to-morrow morning. Wait for me 
at all hazards. ALBERT.” 


To provide against a possible delay 
over Tuesday, Seth devoted the after- 
noon, and the earlier part of the even- 
ing, to writing matter for his paper, 
which Dana was to convey to Thessaly 
for the early morning train when he 
went to the cheese-factory. If Albert 
was coming at all that night, he would 
arrive about eight. 

Nine o’clock came. Aunt Sabrina, 
after sitting in stern silence by the 
living-room stove for an hour or two, 
looking at the wall-paper as her brother 
Lemuel had been wont to do, went up 
to bed with a frigid “ good-night.” The 
farm people had all retired with the 
chickens long before. 

Scarcely raising his eyes from his 
writing, Seth remarked : 

“ How Aunt Sabrina has failed since I 
left the farm! She grows ever so much 
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like father. Poor old woman, she was 
so eager to have Albert come here, so 
elated with the idea that the family was 
to be restored to social and political 
dignity again—and now the apples seem 
to be all dead-sea fruit to her. I can’t 
see that she takes the slightest interest 
in Albert’s campaign. Odd, isn’t it?” 

Isabel was sitting near the stove, 
around the corner of the table from 
him. The reddish radiance reflected 
down from the shaded lamp fell upon 
her rounded chin and her smooth white 
neck, dainty in tint as the ruffle in which 
it lost itself. Above this lace at the 
back, as she bent over her embroidery, 
some stray curling wisps of hair gleamed 
like gold in the light. She replied: 

“Tt isn’t that at all. She’s interested 
enough in the Congress idea, or would 
be if she hadn’t something else on her 
mind. The prying old piece found out, 
by quizzing Dana, about our writing to 
each other. She has got it into her 
ridiculous old head, I feel sure, that 
there is something between us. Didn't 
you notice the way she eyed us at the 
dinner table yesterday ?” 

Seth did not answer. His article was 
unfinished, but he suddenly found him- 
self in doubt whether it was not already 
long enough. He reflected, or tried to 
reflect, for a moment, while the soft 
tones of her voice murmured in his ears, 
then added a sentence which might serve 
as a conclusion, and scrawled a dash 
underneath. 

“There! I’m through!” he said, and 
looked up. 

Her eyes were fixed upon his face. 
They were in the shadow of the tinted 
lamp-shade, but they had a light of their 
own—a languorous, alluring glow. He 
had never looked into such eyes before ; 
they fascinated him, and he knew, in a 
delicious trembling, that his own were 
answering them in kind. 

“You can read to me now,” she said, 
the rapt, wistful gaze melting into a 
smile. ‘He will not come to-night.” 

Seth took the story, as she gave it to 
him from her work-box, and glanced 
over it to pick up the thread of the nar- 
rative where it had been dropped. As 
he was still thus engaged, he felt her 
hand laid upon his, and, as their eyes met 
again, heard her low, soft voice murmur : 
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“Do you know why I declined our 
invitation for the husking ?” 

There was a silence, which the young 
man felt that his face made full of ac- 
quiescent meaning. 

She answered her own question: “I 
wanted you here, all for myself.” 

Seth lost himself in an uplifting, float- 
ing sensation of ethereal beatitude. Her 
hand was in his now, warm and palpitat- 
ing, and he raised it to his lips. It was 
difficult to breathe, but the oppression 
in his breast was all delight. He rose 
to his feet, his arms outstretched, his 
heart beating in exultant tumult. He 
heard her whisper—he could scarcely 
see her for the magnetic waving before 
his eyes—the refrain of the story: “So 
strong and yet so gentle!” His lips 
were formed for the passionate utterance 
—already framed in his heart—“ My 
darling!” when there came the sound of 
footsteps on the path without, and of a 
hand upon the latch. 

Seth mechanically took up the manu- 
script of his article, and turned toward 
the door. Beneath an impassive mien, 
far more composed than he dared to 


hope, there was the sensation of being 
hurled down, down, through the air, to 
unwelcome earth. 

It was Albert. 
cursorily but closely, and only said, as 
he tossed his bag into a chair : 


He looked at the two 


“Train was late. You go to bed at 
once, Isabel. I have particular business 
with Seth.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE NIGHT : THE BROTHERS. 


ABErT seemed in an amiable mood 
as, divesting himself of his outer gar- 
ments, he drew up a chair by the fire, 
offered Seth a cigar from his case and 
lighted one himself. He examined Seth’s 
face by the flame of the match, as the 
latter lighted his cigar, and appeared to 
be satisfied with the inspection. 

“Sit down here,” he said pleasantly. 
“JT want a good long talk with you. It 
was too bad to keep you waiting so long, 
but there was no help for it. I couldn’t 
see the people in New York that I wanted 
to see until to-day, and it was only by 
good fortune that I caught the train as 
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it was. Then we were delayed on the 
road, of course. If an engineer on this 
one-horse line should ever get a train 
through on time I believe he’d have a fit, 
just from the shock of the thing. And 
then I had to wake up the man at the 
livery stable in Thessaly—fancy his being 
asleep at eight o’clock !—and he would 
only bring me as far as the foot of the 
hill, because he had been up to a dance 
all the previous night. But of course, 
in my position now, running for office, I 
couldn’t complain. Beside, I ought to 
be used to all these little delights of 
rural existence by this time.” 

Albert stretched his feet out comfort- 
ably on the rail of the stove, and leaned 
back in his chair with an air of enjoy- 
ment. He had been growing very stout 
this past year, Seth noticed, and the 
bald spot on his crown had visibly 
spread. He seemed unwontedly good- 
natured too—a natural and proper ac- 
companiment to increasing obesity. 

* But all this has nothing to do with 
my asking you to come here, has it? 
Did Workman raise any objections to 
your coming ?” 

“No, of course not, after he read your 
letter.” 

The lawyer smiled complacently: “I 
thought that letter would fetch him. 
Of course, my boy, the harshness of the 
letter was for effect on him, not on you. 
It simply gave you a chance to say you 
had got to come.” 

Seth did not find himself wholly clear 
on this point, but he nodded assent. 
Albert looked at him, and seemed a 
trifle annoyed at having the conver- 
sation all to himself, but he went on 
after a moment’s pause, speaking now 
with good humored gravity : 

“ First of all, I ought to tell you how 
proud I have been of your fine progress 
on the Chronicle. I doubt if there is 
another young man of your age in the 
State who has done so much climbing 
in so short a time. I take a real satis- 
faction in thinking that you are my 
brother. I can’t tell you how often I 
say to myself: ‘Albert Fairchild, the best 
thing you ever did in your life, or ever 
will do was to give that boy a chance.’” 

This was gall and wormwood to the 
young man. He had almost succeeded 
in regaining the composure so abruptly 
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scattered by Albert’s unexpected arrival. 
The fluttering agitation came back now, 
and brought with it a painful sense of 
shame and self-reproach as Albert's 
words recalled the scene which his 
entrance had interrupted. Seth did not 
look his brother in the face, but mur- 
mured some commonplace words of 
gratitude. He was glad that there was 
a red shade on the lamp ; it might con- 
ceal his flush of humiliation. 

Albert went on: “ But you were not 
invited here so peremptorily just to hear 
this. Brotherly pride and affection are 
things that don’t need words—that can 
be taken for granted—are they not?” 

Seth tried to smile, and said, “Yes, of 
course they are.” 

“Well, youngster, I am taking them 
for granted in your case. Mind, as I 
said in my letter, I am not saying a word 
about gratitude. I don’t want the thing 
to be put on that footing atall. Brothers 
ought to be able to help each other, and 
all that, without lugging in the question 
of gratitude. I am talking to you as 
one man should to another who bears 
the same name, and was of the same 
mother. By George! poetry, isn’t it? 
Well, the point is this. The time has 
come when you can help me, help me 
immensely. I am not in this fight for 
myself alone. Personally I care very lit- 
tle about going to Congress. But I 
have got the family to consider, and I 
am in a position now where I can make 
a ten-strike for it. A good deal of it I 
have created myself. These countrymen 
up here in Dearborn County fancy they 
are shrewd politicians, but it has taken 
me, almost a novice in politics, less than 
two years to get the whole machinery 
right under my thumb. It’s in the 
blood, I tell you! There wasn’t another 
manager in this whole section that could 
hold a candle to the old Senator, in his 
day,—and if he could keep track of 
things now I imagine he’d admit that 
his grandson was no slouch.” 

Albert chuckled quietly at the slang 
word, the expressiveness of which pleased 
him, and at the vision of the satisfac- 
tion of the departed ancestor which it 
suggested. He proceeded : 

“T can’t tell you all my plans, but I 
am in a big combination. I have made 


use of my large connections as a lawyer 
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in New York to arrange some things 
which would open your eyes if you knew 
them. It is all settled that Iam going 
on to a committee which will be worth 
while, I can tell you. And then, once 
started in the thing, with my grand- 
father’s name back of me, there is no 
telling whereI may not climb. A name 
that has figured in the blue book as 
ours has is a tremendous power. The 
Republic derides heredity, but the public 
believes in it. It is human nature, my 
boy. And in this rehabilitation of the 
family name you have as much concern 
as I have—in fact more than I have—for 
you will enjoy even more than I shall 
the fame and wealth I am going to get 
out of this thing for the family.” 

“Where does the wealth come in, 
Albert? There is no money honestly 
to be made in politics.” Seth had for- 
gotten his earlier embarrassment now, 
and the spirit of dispute was rising 
within him. 

“My dear fellow,” said the elder 
brother, comfortably contemplating the 
rings of cigar smoke he was making, 
“to the wise there is money everywhere. 
The word ‘honesty’ in politics is a 
purely relative term, just asit is in your 
line, or in law, or in medicine. If we 
lawyers strictly graded our charges by 
the net value of our services to our cli- 
ents, if doctors refused to make all calls 
upon patients that were not altogether 
necessary, and based their bills rigidly 
upon the actual good they had done— 
by George! the poor-houses would have 
to be enlarged. Take your own busi- 
ness, for instance, or I ought to call it a 
profession, too, I suppose. Are editors 
invariably candid with their readers, do 
you think? Do they always tell the 
disagreeable truth about people they 
make their money from? And don’t 
they have an open hand behind the 
back about the same as other folks do ? 
Occasionally, I admit, an ass like our 
brother John does drift into the pro- 
fession, and retains his childhood belief 
that the moon is made of green cheese. 
But I have noticed that such fellows as 
he, who run their papers on an exalted 
moral plane, generally come around to 
borrow money from the ungodly, toward 
the close of the year, to make their 
accounts balance. I am sorry to see 
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that John and Ansdell have filled your 
head with all this nonsense. A news- 
paper man tearing his shirt in defence 
of financial fastidiousness in politics 
presents rather a comical spectacle, if 
you only knew it.” 

“You have no right at all to say that !” 
Seth answered hotly. “I believe firmly 
that the newspaper men of this country, 
considering their influence and the great 
temptation to make money out of it, are 
as honest a body of men as you can 
find in America. This conventional talk 
about their venality is the cruelest kind 
of libel, and if you knew them as Ido you 
wouldn’t lend yourself to circulating it.” 

“Oh, I am not entirely without ac- 
quaintance in this white-winged profes- 
sion of yours,” replied the lawyer, smil- 
ingly. “Iknow Mr. Mortimer Samboye, 
for example. I could tell you too, you 
confiding youngster, just his figure, and 
where the check, made payable to his 
wife, was cashed.” 

“Tf you do know about Samboye, you 
know what I believe to be the one excep- 
tion to the rule in the State. I don't 
for a moment believe that there is an- 
other editor whom your people could 
have bought. It is an odious exception, 
to be sure, but exceptions prove the 
rule. If journalists and journals were 
in the market, as you and your machine 
friends seem to imagine, there would 
be no such widespread bolt against 
your machine ticket to-day.” 

“Oh, you think so, do you?” 

The lawyer was getting vexed. He 
stood up, thrust his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets, and spoke with more 
sharpness than before. 

“You think so! Why, man alive, 
this same d—d Chronicle of yours has 
been in the market since before you 
were born. Ibet you to-day that Work- 
man would rather plank out five thou- 
sand dollars from his own pocket than 
let me cross-examine him in the witness- 
box on his recollections of the Chronicle’s 
record. Why, that is the very last paper 
in the State that has a title to throw 
stones! Do you want to know when 
this new reforming zeal of Workman’s 
was born? I can tell you. It was the 
day that another man (Dick Folts, if 
you wish names) was appointed to the 
Territorial Governorship that Workman 

Vou, I,—40 
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wanted for his brother. So you thought 
it was only high morality and noble 
patriotic sentiments that ailed the Chron- 
icle, did you? You never suspected that 
it was simply a bad case of. brother— 
that it all happened because Samuel M. 
Workman, of Toboggan, was compelled 
to continue to adorn a private station ? 
You think the world is run on kid- 
gloved, scriptural ethics? It reminds 
me of a novel I read here awhile ago. 
It set out to describe An American Poli- 
tician, and in almost every scene in the 
book where he appeared, he was drink- 
ing tea in some lady’s drawing-room, 
declaiming to the fair sex on how he was 
going to reform politics. He thought 
he was a deuce of a fellow, and so did 
the women and the author too. This 
politician was a good sample of all your 
reformers. I tell you, the men who go 
to afternoon teas in America exert no 
more influence on American politics 
than—than a hen who was too refined 
to scratch in the barn-yard for worms 
would exert on the question of female 
suffrage. Now don’t make a fool of 
yourself, Seth. Your predecessor, Sam- 
boye, was in no way your equal—some 
fellow at the club once, I remember, 
just hit him off in a phrase which he 
had hunted up in the dictionary to sling 
at him: ‘a nugipolyloquous numbskull ’ 
—but he knew enough to feather his 
own nest, and to take men as they are, 
and not as the Prophet Jeremiah might 
think they ought to be. Don’t make me 
angry with this pharisaical nonsense ! 
You are very young yet. You will see 
things differently when you have rubbed 
up against the world a while longer.” 

Seth also stood up now, with his hands 
deep in his pockets—a trick of all the 
Fairchilds when they were excited. 

“T have no desire to make you angry,” 
he answered, beginning with an effort 
at calmness, but soon raising his voice, 
“and I shouldn’t have dreamed of in- 
flicting my juvenile views on you if you 
hadn’t insisted, even to the point of a 
threat, on my coming here. I would 
rather not argue the thing at all. We 
regard politics from totally different 
standpoints. I believe that your meth- 
ods and aims—by ‘your’ I mean your 
wing of the party—are scandalous, cor- 
rupting, and ruinous. I believe that if 
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some check is not put upon the rule of 
the machine, if the drift of public acqui- 
escence in debased processes of govern- 
ment is not stopped, it will soon be too 
late to save even the form of our insti- 
tutions from the dry-rot of venality.” 
“Seems to me I've read all this. 
Don’t work your old leaders off on me. 
Talk sense!” said Albert. 
Seth dropped rhetoric. 
very real, very big, tome. To you it is 
impracticable and meaningless. You 
don’t at all believe in the dangers which 
are so apparent to me. Perhaps if you 
did you wouldn’t care. That is all 
right. I have no desire to convert you, 
or to debate the question with you. I 
simply want to explain that there is no 
community of premises, even, between 
us on this subject. As for your expla- 
nation of the motives underlying the 
Chronicle’s attitude, I shan’t contradict 
you. So far as I am concerned, the 
matter is not in argument. Itis enough 
for me that we bolt the State ticket, and 
occupy the ground we do. It is no con- 
cern of mine by what path we got there.” 
Albert had heard his brother through 
He 


« All this is 


with contemptuous impatience. 
said now, with one foot on the stove 
hearth, and in a voice which, by its very 
coldness of calm, ought to have warned 
Seth of the temper underlying it : 
“You may bolt the State ticket as 


much as you d—d please. I don’t like 
your doing it, and it will injure you 
more than any efforts of mine can make 
good, but I can’t help it, and it wasn’t 
for that that I wanted to see you. But 
if you bolt me, Mr. Seth, or put so much 
as a straw in my path, by God! Tl 
grind you, and your paper, and. every- 
body responsible for it, finer than tooth- 
powder! However, we will exhaust 
the other side of the subject first. I’ve 
had it in mind for a long while, in fact 
ever since I first procured you a place 
there, to buy you ashare in the Chroni- 
cle. Workman would be glad of the 
ready money—he itches for it as much 
as any living man—and it would be a 
good thing for you. Would you like 
that ?” 

“You haven’t told me yet what you 
dragged me up here, away from my 
work, for,” said Seth. “You presuma- 
bly had an object of some sort.” 
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“Ah, you want to get down to busi- 
ness, do you? You shall have it in a 
nutshell. I want you to see Ansdell, 
and get him to promise that if I beat 
him in the convention he will support 
me squarely at the polls ; I want you to 
get a pledge from Workman that the 
Chronicle will come out for me, solid, 
the day after I am nominated. That's 
what I want, and it is mighty little for 
me to ask of you! And you may tell 
Workman for me that if he and his 
paper give me the smallest ground for 
complaint, and waver in the least in back- 
ing me up, Ill start a paper in Tecum- 
seh before Christmas that will crush 
the Chronicle out of sight. The paper is 
no good, anyway. I know hundreds of 
good citizens who would rejoice to have 
a decent substitute for it.” 

The pride of the editor was wounded. 
* You seem to worry a good deal about 
this worthless paper, at all events,” he 
said, bitterly. 

* Don’t bandy words with me, young- 
ster!” cried Albert, scowling and pac- 
ing the floor. “I want your answer, or 
the answer of your employer—yes or no ! 
Tll have none of your impudence !” 

Seth heldhis temper down. He could 
not help feeling that his brother, from 
the fraternal standpoint at least, had 
some pretty strong arguments on his 
side. He made answer: 

“T should have no influence with 
Ansdell, one way or the other, even if I 
talked with him. He knows his own 
business best, and if he has made up his 
mind to a certain course, nothing that 
I could say would move him. As for the 
Chronicle, we’ve kept our hands off, thus 
far, on your account, and we've said 
nothing at all about your leading the 
Dearborn County delegates into the 
machine camp at the State Convention, 
although the whole rest of the State is 
ringing with it. But I am charged to 
say that that is as much as we can do. 
If you are nominated, we can’t and won't 
support you. It is not anice thing for 
me to have to say to you, but there’s no 
good mincing matters. Besides, you 
know—there may be a way out of it; 
you may not be nominated to-morrow.” 

“AN hell can’t prevent it!” The 
words came forth in an explosion of 
wrath. Albert stamped his foot and 
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clenched his fists as Seth had never seen 
him do before. He tapped his breast 
three or four times, significantly, as if 
there were something in the pocket to 
which he was referring—Seth remem- 
bered the gesture long afterward—and 
repeated that his nomination was assured. 
He seemed to dislike his passion and 
strive to restrain it, but the choleric vein 
between his brows grew more swollen, 
and his black, keen eyes flashed more 
angrily than ever, as he strode up and 
down before the stove. 

“ Yes, and I'll be elected too! All the 
white-livered hounds in Adams County, 
from my own brother up, shall not stop 
me! Tl stump the district every night 
and day till election. Ill speak in Te- 
cumseh—yes, in Tecumseh, at the big- 
gest meeting money and organization 
can get together—and Ill handle this 
whole bolting business so’s to warm the 
hearts of honest men all over the State. 
By God! Ill shake Workman as a terrier 
shakes a rat, in view and hearing of his 
whole community! Won’t he squirm, 
though! And won’t the crowd enjoy 
having him shown up! And you”— 
there followed some savage personal 
abuse, profane in form—“ after to-mor- 
row morning, never let me lay eyes on 
you again !” 

“Tt is not for the pleasure of seeing 
you that I come here, ever,” Seth retorted, 
the words coming quick and _ fierce. 
“Be sure I'd never trouble you again, if 
you were the only one in this house !” 

The lawyer’s eyes sparkled with a 
sardonic meaning, and Seth, as he saw 
it, bit his tongue with impatience at the 
thoughtless form of his speech ; for he 
read in this cold, glancing light that 

nothing had been lost upon his brother’s 
perception when he entered the room. 

There was a full minute’s silence, in 
which the two men faced each other. 
Albert was busy thinking how to put 
most effectively the things he was now 
moved to say. At last he spoke, coolly, 
incisively once more, while Seth, flushed 
and anxious, pretended to regulate the 
flame of the lamp. 

“Yes, I have no illusions about the 
motive of your visits to the farm. I am 
not blind ; even if I were, others about 
the house are not. I am not going to 
say what you are doubtless expecting. 
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I might point out to you that a young 
man who comes to a brother’s house— 
I will say nothing of the debt of grati- 
tude he owes him—and steals chances 
to make love to that brother’s wife, is a 
pitiful cur. Stop!”—for Seth had 
straightened himself angrily at this 
epithet, despite his consciousness of 
self-reproach. “I repeat that I might 
say thiss—but I will not. I prefer to 
view it in another light. I don’t think 
you are a knave. To be that requires 
intelligence. You are a fool,—a con- 
ceited, presumptuous, offensive fool. 
You set yourself up to judge me; you 
arrogate to yourself airs of moral supe- 
riority, and assume to regulate affairs of 
State by the light of your virtue and 
wisdom —and you have not brains 
enough meanwhile to take care of your- 
self against the cheapest wiles of a silly 
woman, who amuses herself with young 
simpletons just to kill time. You take 
upon yourself to lay down the law to a 
great National party—and you don’t 
know enough to see through even so 
transparent a game as this. Get out of 
my sight! I have wasted too much time 
with you. It annoys me to think that 
such an idiot belongs to the family.” 

Albert had rightly calculated that he 
could thus most deeply and surely wound 
Seth, but he was mistaken in his esti- 
mate of the nature of the response. If 
Seth’s vanity was scalded by his broth- 
er’s words, he at least didn’t show it. 
But he did advance upon Albert with 
clenched fists, and gleaming eyes, and 
shout fiercely at him : 

* A man who will speak that way of 
his wife is a coward and a scoundrel! 
And if it is my cousin Isabel he means, 
he is a liar to boot! If you were not 
my brother 

“Tf I were not, what then?” 

Albert waited a moment for the an- 
swer, which the conflict between Seth’s 
rage and his half-guilty consciousness 
choked in the utterance, and then calmly 
turned on his heel and left the room by 
the same outside door at which he had 
entered. 

As Seth went up-stairs he heard Isa- 
bel’s door close softly. “I wonder how 
much of it she heard ?” he said to him- 
self. 


(To be continued.) 











AN ISLANDER. 
‘By Margaret Crosby. 


i. 


Ar four o’clock on a September after- 
noon, Vestal Street, Nantuckety is curi- 
ously quiet. The square, white houses 
stand on either side of the sandy road. 
The lowering sunlight is beginning to cast 
a gray shadow across its glaring white- 
ness. The houses have no outside shut- 
ters, and the closed inside blinds, of solid 
wood painted white, have a sightless ex- 
pression. Beyond, in Lily Street and in 
the lower part of the town, many of the 
houses have a railed platform on the 
roof, called the “ walk,” where the Nan- 
tucket wives were wont, in former days, 
to watch longingly the outward or home- 
ward bound sails; but in Vestal Street 
the houses have not this dignity. From 
their upper windows is seen the old 
wind-mill, on its green mound, and the 
moor, undulating unbrokenly for three 
miles until the sea is reached. 

On such an afternoon in one of these 
houses an elderly man and woman sat 
in the living-room talking together. 
Both were seated in black wooden rock- 
ing-chairs ; and as these two persons 
talked they rocked, the creaking of the 
chairs keeping up a groaning accom- 
paniment to their conversation. 

“So Eunice wouldn’t go to the Con- 
tinent with Mrs. Lane?” said the old man. 
“Well, Mrs. Adams, I always said she 
was one of the Elect.” 

He was small and thin ; his face was 
smooth-shaven, all but a fringe of white 
beard that started close to his ears and 
ran around under his chin. The same 
fringe grew low down on his bald head 
and waved on the collar of his blue-flan- 
nel coat. His face, thus left exposed, had 
an expression of innocent curiosity and 
kindliness. 

At one of the windows a shutter was 
open, and a square of blue mosquito-net- 
ting in a frame fitted into the casements 
and kept the flies out. Mrs. Adams sat 
by this window making a patch-work 
quilt, and rocking gently as she sewed. 
She had a rigid, cautious face and gray 


hair, brushed smoothly down on either 
side of her forehead. She spoke with 
emphasis. 

“ You are right, Deacon Swain, Eunice 
has always had a calling, as I may say. 
From the time she was right small she 
was seriously inclined. She’s a consci- 
entious girl, if I do say it. It was a 
chance to go to the Continent to New 
York, and it weren’t nothing to be gov- 
erness to Mrs. Lane’s children compared 
to teaching school here, but she had a 
call to stay right here. She said she 
couldn’t go off suddenly and leave every- 
thing at loose ends. She'd undertook 
the grammar-school, and this was her 
place.” 

Deacon Swain’s face glowed with ap- 
proval. 

“Yet it was a chance to go to New 
York,” he said, as if to provoke Mrs. 
Adams to further speech. 

** So folks said,” Mrs. Adams answered, 
dryly. ‘But Eunice only said as she 
didn’t know as they needed her over to 
the Continent and they did here, so 
‘twas her duty to stay.” 

By “Continent” a Nantucketer always 
means the main-land. Mrs. Adams 
paused and then resumed, with a slight 
change of tone: 

“Have you called a minister yet?” 

* Well—no ” replied the deacon. 

* Should think you'd best be hurryin’ 
up,” said Mrs. Adams, with some sever- 
ity. “It’s a cryin’ disgrace that the 
Congregational Church of Nantucket 
should be so long without a minister. 
There’s a fallin’ away, and itll grow. I 
heard of Maria Barnes and all the Aaron 
Macys at the Episcopal Church last 
Sunday.” 

The deacon looked uneasy. 

“That’s so,” he assented; but he 
added, guardedly, “We had a meetin’ 
yesterday, and we’re bringin’ matters to 
a pint’s quick’s we can. Where's Eu- 
nice?” he concluded. 

“Out in the back lot, parin’ apples 
for apple-butter,” Mrs. Adams answered. 

There was a pause of a few moments, 
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while the two rockers creaked in con- 
cert. 

“How does your boarder suit?” in- 
quired the deacon at last. 

The cautious expression deepened in 
Mrs. Adams’s face. 

“Well enough!” she said, shortly. 

The deacon looked at her with mild 
yet active curiosity. 

“Does he—um—pay regular?” 

“Yes, he pays regular enough,” Mrs. 
Adams admitted. 

The deacon gazed meditatively at the 
ceiling. He did not wish to appear 
eager, yet he was anxious to discover 
the secret of Mrs. Adams’s dissatisfac- 
tion with her lodger. 

“T must say the young man commends 
himself strongly to me,” he said. “He 
came into my store for some cigars the 
day he come, and he didn’t seem much 
to like Nantucket. He'd took a room to 
the Springfield House. He’s kind of 
foreign and open-spoken, you know. He 
said he didn’t want to stay to a hotel, 
when he came to Nantucket, with a lot 
of tourists. That’s what he called the 
strangers.” 

The deacon laughed gently as he made 
this comment. 

“Said he’d come to study the place 
and inhabitants ; that what he wanted 
was local coloring. Ive been a-kinder 
ponderin’ that term ever sence. Thought 
he’d go back to the Continent right off. 
‘Now,’ says I”—the deacon was warm- 
ing to his subject, for Mrs. Adams had 
stopped working and regarded him with 
deep attention—“says I, ‘don’t cross 
the bay to-day, it’s as rugged as fury; 
stay a few days and you'll shake down. 
You see,’ I says, ‘this is a corner gro- 
cery, and folks drop in afternoons and 
it’s real social. You're welcome,’ I says, 
‘to come in and get weighed as many 
times a day’s you want.’ He seemed 
kinder pleased, and then he wanted me 
to recommend him to some private 
house, in a quiet street, where he could 
take a room; and I told him about 
you, for Eunice said you was thinking 
of taking a boarder. Im sorry he don’t 
suit.” 

He paused diplomatically. Mrs. Ad- 
ams began to sew again. 

*°Tain’t that he doesn’t suit,” she said. 
“He’s taking enough ; but it’s against 





conscience, my keepin’ him. He’s a 
godless, Sabbath-breakin’ man!” 

She uttered this terrible accusation 
in a calm, dry voice. 

“You don’t say!” said the deacon, 
breathlessly. His face was unaffectedly 
regretful. “Yet,” he continued, “he’s 
full of natural grace.” 

“Natural grace ain’t goin’ to help a 
man where his eternal salvation is con- 
cerned,” Mrs. Adams returned, severely. 
“You know that, deacon, as well as I 
do.” 

The deacon made an unwilling move- 
ment of assent with his head. “ Yes, 
we are taught so,” he said, musingly ; 
“and yet it seems strange, for we are all 
made in the image of God.” 

Mrs. Adams was too much occupied 
with her own thoughts to heed him. 

“The question is,” she continued, 
“whether, as the wife of a Presbyterian 
minister, Iam justified in keeping him 
in my house.” 

The old man looked distressed. “It’s 
a question, it’s a question,” he said ; “ but 
what makes you think he’s—in an un- 
regenerate state ?” 

“Plenty of things. He ain’t much in 
the habit of making friends with stran- 
gers ; but after he came [ told him that, 
though we wouldn’t vacate the sittin’- 
room for anyone, he was welcome to 
come in and sit and play on the music. 
I do say he makes a sight of music come 
out of that melodeon ; sounds like the 
organ I heard when I was to Boston 
with Ephraim.” 

“Yes,” nodded the old man, “TI re- 
member your mentioning it to Lucilla 
when you came back to the Island.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Adams, “Sundays 
Dr. Otto played and sang same’s other 
days, and such music! , I can’t liken it 
to anything Iever heard. It sounded, 
well r 

“French?” suggested the deacon. 
His imagination had been fired by the 
widow’s eloquence, and the word came 
patly to his lips. 

Mrs .Adams gave his eager, simple, 
old face a sharp look over her glasses. 

“Persian, more likely,” she said, short- 
ly. ‘ Heathenish, anyhow. I soon put 
an end to that; but that ain’t all. He 
works at his paintin’s all day Sundays. 
He let fall in conversation that he makes 
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a habit of attendin’ the play. In Ger- 
many he had a seat regular, same as we 
have a pew in church. As far’s I can 
see he has no Bible. The other day I 
gave him Ephraim’s tract, ‘Going to the 
Play,’ you know.” The elder nodded. 
“He was polite enough to me about it ; 
but when I came in after, he was readin’ 
it, and as far as I could make out he 
was laughing. It just showed his feel- 
in’s on sacred subjects.” 

A look of helpless distress had come 
into the deacon’s face. 

“What does Eunice say?” he asked. 

* Well, Eunice always looks at things 
in a high kind of way. When I spoke 
to her she only says, ‘Mother, perhaps 
his comin’ here is a leadin’ of Providence, 
and we ought not to bar the way.’ That 
was three weeks ago. I don’t know how 
she feels now.” 

The old man seemed relieved. ‘“ Eu- 
nice ain’t likely to be far wrong in such 
matters. The things of God are spirit- 
ually discerned, and it is given to such 
as her to discern them.” He rose and 
took his hat from the table. “I must be 
goin’ along.” He shook hands some- 


what limply with Mrs. Adams who did 


not rise from the chair. ‘ You'd better 
let Eunice settle that matter.” His face 
became very grave and tender. “ Eu- 
nice is one of the Elect, as I said before. 
It’s my belief, Mrs. Adams, that the Lord 
has great things in store for her.” 

Mrs. Adams only gave him another 
scrutinizing glance. He left the room 
and, as he let himself out of the door, she 
resumed her work, only calling to him : 

“Til send Lucilla some of my apple- 
butter ; she told me she wa’n’t preservin’ 
this season.” 

The back porch of the house looked 
out on a small enclosure of sandy grass. 
There was but one stunted tree and no 
flowers. The gabled end of a neighbor- 
ing house, painted a dull red, jutted out 
beyond the rickety fence, at one end of 
the enclosure. Beyond could be seen 
the wind-mill, on its mound, and the green 
moors. The atmosphere was so clear 
and sparkling that it lent an actual 
beauty to the very simple elements which 
made up this scene. 

In the porch a man sat before his easel, 
painting. He had evidently intended to 
paint simply the gable of the house, with 
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the glimpse of the wind-mill and the 
moor beyond—for this part was almost 
completed—but Eunice Adams stood at 
a table just beyond the porch. On the 
table lay a pile of rusty-yellow and red 
apples, which she was paring. The 
background of the red house threw her 
figure into relief, and the temptation to 
add it to his picture was too strong for 
Dr. Julius Otto. He had sketched in 
her figure hastily, and was working care- 
fully on the face. He seemed to be 
about thirty-five. His light-brown hair 
grew straight up from his forehead in a 
thick mass. His moustache swept away 
from his mouth in a bold wave. His 
beard was parted in the Prussian fash- 
ion, and he had a slightly obstinate 
mouth and chin. In the turn of his 
head, the expression of his eyes, in his 
whole manner, there was an enormous 
naturalness that was almost startling. 
He was speaking in rapid, fluent Eng- 
lish, with a marked German accent. 

“For my part,” he said, “I am glad 
I am going to Vienna. I have been 
five years in this country, and it has 
treated me kindly. But I find you 
Americans too prejudiced, too narrow. 
Now, if you, for instance, could shake 
off some of the Puritanism that is 
blighting your life, you would be far 
happier.” 

He threw off this suggestion in a half- 
teasing manner, yet with a vivid hearti- 
ness that was like a cordial. 

Eunice remained silent for a moment. 
Then she spoke with an effort. 

“It is not always necessary to be 
happy.” 

Her face was one of those we some- 
times see in New England. Her fore- 
head was somewhat high, and her feat- 
ures had the same regularity that in 
her mother had hardened into rigidity. 
Her skin was colorless, and her dark 
hair was twisted in a heavy, waveless 
mass at the back of her head. Her eyes 
were a singularly clear gray, with dark 
lashes and eyebrows. Her face had 
much beauty ; but, more than this, it was 
so refined and spiritualized by some in- 
ward experience and an habitual moral 
loftiness that it made a vivid impression 
on those who saw it for the first time. 
The Nantucketers were accustomed to 
this quality in her face, and took it as 
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a matter of course; but the summer vis- 
itors who met her in the street used to 
wonder at the strange, exquisite face, 
afterward remembering its transparent 
lambency of expression as something 
rarer and more exquisite than beauty. 

Dr. Otto received her remark with a 
sort of kindly amusement. 

“Why, if you please, Miss Eunice, is 
it not necessary to be happy?” 

Eunice looked at him anxiously as he 
bent over his easel. She seemed to 
force herself to speak. 

“ Because, if we do our duty, it makes 
no difference whether we are happy or 
not. Things may seem hard here, but 
in another life ” She stopped sud- 
denly, catching her breath nervously. 

Dr. Otto’s face had an expression of 
half-pitying protest. 

“ All very well,” he said, with the same 
heartiness, “if one could be guaranteed 
the second lease. But you know we are 
only sure of one life !” 

He laughed good-humoredly as he 
spoke. 

The girl’s face only became slightly 
paler. She dropped the knife and apple 
she held in her hands. 

“Do not say that!” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘ Everyone can be sure. You 
do believe that ?” 

Her voice was so urgent that the Ger- 
man spoke with more seriousness. 

“ Really, Miss Eunice, do you wish me 
to speak the truth?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“Well, then, I will tell you frankly, I 
have long since arranged my life without 
reference to any such beliefs.” 

“How can you live, then?” Her eyes 
dilated as she looked at him. 

“All the better,” he answered,“ since 
I have ceased to support or torment my- 
self with false hopes or fears. The world 
is wide. There is so much to do, so 
much to live for, that there is more than 
scope for the largest intelligence. It 
satisfies me. IfI complain and wish for 
more, Iam not worthy to have standing- 
room. Outof it,and let some better man 
take my place! But Ihave not come to 
that yet. It is true there is misery and 
suffering, but we can ail help each other. 
Let us do our duty. Yes—but let us be 
happy also, and not starve our lives as 
you do.” 
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Eunice had remained motionless— 
then she spoke again in the same low 
voice. 

“Do you mean to say you have no 
hope of immortality ?” 

Otto laughed. 

“My dear Miss Eunice,” he said, 
gently, “spend six months in a dissect- 
ing-room, and your ideas of life and 
immortality will undergo a startling 
change.” 

His words seemed to give Eunice a 
momentary insight into his habits of 
thought. Her face was strangely illu- 
minated as she answered. 

“Tt does no good to talk about it, Dr. 
Otto. It is not in my power that you 
shall or shall not believe. But the spirit 
of God is stronger than the mind or will 
of man. It can teach you and lead you 
as I cannot, as your own understanding 
cannot—whether you believe it or not, 
this is true.” 

At any other moment of his life Otto 
would have looked upon such an out- 
burst as a pitiable exhibition of super- 
stition. But perfect sincerity has a 
power of its own, and he was strangely 
impressed. To his surprise, Kunice sud- 
denly gathered up the basket of apples 
and went rapidly into the house. As 
she passed him he saw that tears were 
streaming down her face. Their talk 
was only one of many, but none had 
reached this point. He whistled very 
softly to himself, and then went on 
painting in silence. Dr. Otto had little 
instinctive reverence, or, as he would 
have expressed it, no superstitions ; but 
he had broad sympathies and a tender 
heart. He began to regret having 
spoken so frankly. 

At meals Eunice first served her 
mother and their guest, and then took 
her own seat at the table. When he 
first came this proceeding was highly 
embarrassing to Otto. If Eunice had 
been less educated and less refined, it 
would not have seemed so incongruous. 
He used to jump up from his seat to 
assist her ; but he found that this was 
only disturbing to both Mrs. Adams and 
her daughter, and he nowsubmitted with 
a good grace. This evening Eunice was 
unusually quiet. Long before now Otto 
had learned the secret of waking her 
laughter. It had a fresh, unused sweet- 
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ness, and he learned to wait for this 
sound and to enjoy it genuinely when 
it came. But now this pleasure was not 
in store for him. The girl’s eyes were 
swollen from crying, and her manner 
was full of the dignity of a quiet sorrow. 
After supper Mrs. Adams took her seat 
in the rocking-chair of the living-room, 
with her knitting. Eunice was clearing 
away the dishes. Otto, who had lingered 
in the room, spoke suddenly to her : 

“Miss Eunice, I am afraid my thought- 
less remarks this afternoon have troub- 
led you?” 

She made no reply, but stood with 
her eyes cast down. He went on with 
his usual fluency : 

“Even if one has no household gods, 
one should not try to knock down one’s 
neighbor’s. I have no desire to shake 
your faith. Ihave no creed to offer you 
in exchange but the very finite one I 
proposed this afternoon ”—he broke off 
—‘in fact, I can only ask you to forgive 
me.” 

She looked up quietly, and he saw that, 
in spite of her reddened eyes, her ex- 
pression was lofty and collected. 

“You have not shaken my faith. It 


is only terrible to know that you—that 


anyone should feel as you do. If you 
were ignorant, it would be different ”— 
she stopped—“ but it does no good to 
talk about it.” She took a dish from the 
table and left the room. 

Otto, a little baffled, went into his 
own room and lighted his lamp. Mrs. 
Adams and Eunice had arranged this 
room with their own hands. The walls 
were whitewashed, and a square of blue 
and gray ingrain carpeting covered the 
floor. The drop-shades were of thick 
light-blue paper, and the window-cur- 
tains of blue and white mosquito-net- 
ting, looped back with a wide strip of 
the blue paper of which the shades were 
made. The furniture was of the cheapest 
painted wood, with the exception of a ma- 
hogany bureau with small brass knobs. 

Above the looking-glass hung a wors- 
ted-work sampler, framed, and covered 
with glass. There was an inscription 
thereon to this effect : 


**Mary Folger is my name, 
America is my nation ; 
Nantucket is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation.” 
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The figure of the German was in cu- 
rious contrast to the air of humble sanc- 
tity which this room possessed. He 
looked too large for its small propor- 
tions, and too aggressive for its timid 
propriety. His tweed shooting-jacket 
and a pair of muddy corduroys sprawled 
over a chair, where he had fiung them 
when he came in from a sketching expe- 
dition the day before. His portfolio 
lay open on the table, and he sat down 
by it and looked at his sketches. They 
seemed to him monotonous—some 
of the most characteristic Nantucket 
houses ; one or two of the narrowest 
and crookedest lanes ; and the rest of 
the moors, always the moors. At sun- 
set, in the golden haze of the setting 
sun ; at twilight, purpled and shadowy ; 
at dawn, by Tom Never’s Head, the 
brown moor and the still sea, reddened 
with the flush of the morning. 

For a moment they brought back the 
perfect reality woven into his mental 
fibres by the tenderest thoughts of his 
life ; then they seemed only faded reflec- 
tions. He pushed them aside almost 
angrily. 

He had graduated from a medical col- 
lege in Berlin as a physician some years 
before ; but after a couple of years he 
gave up his practice, and became an ar- 
tist from sheer inability to keep out of 
his studio when he should have been 
cultivating the good-will of his patients. 
He came to America; and although he 
made little money, his artistic reputa- 
tion induced his friends in Germany to 
secure for him the position of professor 
of drawing in the principal art school of 
Vienna. 

He was to sail in a month more, and 
had come to Nantucket to sketch, as well 
as for a rest before sailing. Now, as 
the weeks passed, Dr. Otto realized that 
he was painfully unwilling to go away. 
He was almost impatient of this feeling, . 
yet he could not overcome it. The re- - 
mote oddity of the place and people, 
with one exception, were repugnant to 
him. The fact that the little island was 
sea-girt and thirty miles from the main- 
land gave him a sense of confinement. 
The four walls of his room seemed to suf- 
focate him. He started up and opened 
the door of his room. The chill Sep- 
tember air blew in at the open hall-door. 
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“JT shall sail two weeks earlier,” 
thought Otto, “and go to Italy for a 
fortnight before going to Vienna.” 

He went into the sitting-room. It 
was deserted. He heard Mrs. Adams 
moving about in the kitchen. Eunice 
was nowhere to be seen. He sat down 
at the open melodeon and played and 
sang the Mignon’s Lied of Liszt. 


**Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliih’n 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen gliih’n ?” 


floated out through the open door into 
a room across the hall, where Eunice 
Adams sat at a table piled with books 
and papers. She was correcting the 
children’s exercises for the next day. 
She had not been at the Nantucket high- 
school, nor had *the run of the town- 
library, for nothing. She understood 
the words Otto sang. The mellow, 
pleading tones seemed to curl around 
her heart and sink into it. 
**Kennst du es wohl ? 
Dahin! Dahin! mécht? ich mit dir, O mein 
Geliebter, ziehn.”’ 


After a moment she got up, walked 


firmly across the hall, and softly closed 
the door of the sitting-room ; and, com- 
ing back, shut and bolted the door of 


her own room. In the slightly built 
house the music still sounded, but she 
bent her head in her hands, a’ she sat 
by the table, and then went on slowly 
and patiently with her task. 

Dr. Otto was beginning to enjoy thor- 
oughly his own music. He made the 
little instrument tremble and vibrate 
and give forth grandly the rich harmo- 
nies of the song. He sang with feeling, 
with soul. Suddenly, he heard the door 
shut gently, and footsteps retreat across 
the hall and the shutting of a second 
door. He sprang from his chair. 

“ Barbarians!” he muttered in Ger- 
man, “ they do not even appreciate good 
music.” 

Then he laughed and, shutting the 
melodeon, looked at his watch and 
yawned—nine o’clock. 

Mrs. Adams put out the light in the 
dining-room and looked suspiciously 
into the sitting-room. 

“Oh, you can put the light out here,” 
said Otto, apologetically, as if he had 
been discovered in a crime. 
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“T s’pose I might as well,” said Mrs. 
Adams, dryly. “It’s gettin’ late.” 

“Late! O ye gods,” murmured Otto. 

He went down the passage to his 
room and went meekly to bed. 


I. 


Two or three days later Otto was 
standing at the window of the sitting- 
room. As he looked down the road 
he saw Eunice Adams coming toward 
the house with a young man. They 
were in earnest conversation. The 
stranger was evidently a clergyman, 
from his provincially clerical dress and 
white cravat. He was tall and slender, 
with a thin, intellectual face, a long nose, 
and meditative blue eyes. Otto saw a 
look of deep affection and respect in 
these eyes as the young man bent them 
on Eunice. Otto turned abruptly away 
from the window, and, taking his hat and 
sketching materjals from the table, went 
out into the hall, meeting Eunice and 
her companion as they entered. Eunice 
looked at him with vague anxiety. To 
his surprise she spoke to him. 

* Are you going out, Dr. Otto? Din- 
ner will be ready in a few minutes.” 

“T shall not be at home to dinner. I 
am going out to sketch,” he replied. 

He almost brushed by the young 
clergyman, who stood against the wall 
of the narrow hall to let him pass, and 
left the house. A half an hour later his 
cheeks tingled at the recollection of his 
childishness. ‘‘Blockhead!” hemuttered 
to himself, “thou art not a boy, why 
shouldst thou care?” and later, ““ Why 
not have waited and found out . 

Otto managed to get some dinner at 
a farm-house on the moors that day. 
Something seemed to be dragging him 
back to the little house in Vestal Street, 
but he obstinately prolonged his own 
suspense. He made sketch after sketch, 
painstaking and laborious, and ended 
by destroying them all. 

In a sort of inward vision he had seen 
all day the figures of Eunice and the 
young clergyman. It was dark when he 
reached the town, at last, worn out with 
his long struggle with himself. The 
moon had come out and bathed the still, 
white streets with its pure light. It 
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was as still and warm as a midsummer 
night. The houses looked blanker than 
ever as he passed them. As he neared 
the Adams house he saw a figure ap- 
proaching him ; small, and walking with 
a tremulous step ; his head was uncov- 
ered, and his white locks floated in a 
silver aureole as he came toward him. 
He held a tall bunch of white, feathery 
grasses in his hand, and looked not un- 
like an elderly Angel of the Annuncia- 
tion. It was Deacon Swain. He moved 
his hat into his left hand, and held out 
his right in greeting to the younger 
man. His face shone with a gentle ra- 
diance as he looked up at him. 

“A beautiful night, doctor,” he said. 

Otto assented. The old man looked 
up at the night sky. 

“It reminds me of the hymn we sang 
last Sunday,” he said. 


***Soon as the evening shades prevail 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
And all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole.’ 


“Tt seems as though such nights as 
this came to show us that God’s mercy 
to mankind is as boundless as His uni- 
verse.” He put on his hat as he end- 
ed. “Good-night, doctor!” he said, and 
passed on. 

Otto’s footsteps made no sound on 
the sandy path as he reached the house. 
At the gate beyond the house, which led 
into the “ pasture,” as the enclosure was 
called, stood two figures. In the moon- 
light Otto recognized them as the reali- 
zation of his vision that day. The man 
held Eunice’s hand in his, and she 
looked at him earnestly. Otto stood 
still for an instant; then he turned 
quickly aside, and going up the three 
steps which led to the door, opened it 
and went in. Mrs. Adams confronted 
him in the hall, with a startled face. 

“How you scart me!” she exclaimed. 
“You came in so quiet. There’s a let- 
ter for you here,” she continued. 

She led the way into the sitting-room, 
and Otto followed. 

The letter was a brief summons from 
the directors of the art school, request- 
ing him to come to Vienna to begin his 
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duties at once. As he stood by the ta- 
ble reading the letter, Mrs. Adams went 
on speaking. Every word she said 
pierced his consciousness like an elec- 
tric shock. 

“Tt was a pity you wa’n’t in to-day. 
My nephew, the Rev. Amos Lathrop, 
was here. He came over from Wood’s 
Holl for the day, and his conversation 
is of a nature to improve the most hard- 
ened person. Deacon Swain came in to 
tea, and he and Amos and Eunice talked. 
It reminded me ofthe millennium. Amos 
planned to bring his wife with him, but 
she couldn’t leave the children.” 

Mrs. Adams turned to go out. 

“Have you had your supper?” she 
added. “Because, if you haven’t, Eu- 
nice saved some for you.” 

She left the room without waiting for 
a reply. 

Otto stood motionless by the table 
fora moment. Then he threw back his 
head and laughed—a low, happy laugh. 
He went out in the hall to the open 
door at the back of the house. A figure 
stood in the moonlight near the porch. 
It was Eunice. He went toward her. 
His happiness at the sight of her over- 
flowed in his eyes and whole expression. 
In the moonlight her features had an 
ineffable suavity and purity. She spoke 
to him gently. 

“You have come back. I’m sorry you 
could not have talked to my cousin, who 
has been here all day.” 

Otto almost laughed at the earnest 
anxiety of her look and words. What 
were the speculations of a worn-out the- 
ology to him compared with the reality 
of his love? It carried him on like a 
great tide. Its strength must carry 
Eunice with it. 


A half an hour later Mrs. Adams 
was sitting in her room, reading her 
Bible, when Eunice came and stood 
before her. Mrs. Adams closed her 
Bible, keeping one of her fingers be- 
tween the pages as a mark, and looked up 
at her daughter. Eunice was very pale, 
and her manner was filled with an in- 
tense, controlled excitement. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Adams, calmly. 
“Mother, Dr. Otto is going away.” 
“Well,” said Mrs. Adams again. 
Eunice turned her head away, and her 
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voice sank. Her mother watched her 
with immovable confidence. 

“He asked me to marry him and go 
with him.” She waited a moment, and 
went on slowly: “Itold him I could 
never marry an unbeliever ; and more, 
that my life was promised for another 
service.” 

Mrs. Adams opened her Bible at the 
place where her finger divided the pages. 
She read aloud with emphasis: 

* No man having put his hand to the 
plough and looking back is fit for 
the kingdom of God.” She turned the 
pages and read again: “Be ye not 
unequally yoked together with unbe- 
lievers.” 

“T know,” said Eunice. The words 
came with a deep expiration of her 
breath, a sigh that was like a renun- 
ciation of her whole nature. She turned 
away and slowly left the room. 

The next morning Otto waked late. 
In spite of the confident spirit of mas- 
tery in which he had finally fallen asleep, 
he awoke with a feeling of overpowering 
desolation and found his eyes wet with 
tears, a thing which was so novel that 
it startled him. The rebuff of the night 
before was puzzling, and he began to 
feel that there might be something in 
Eunice’s theology which was stronger 
than he, stronger than herself. By the 
time he was dressed he had reasoned 
away his fears, It was Saturday, and he 
congratulated himself, with a sense of 
triumph, that there was no school that 
day or the next, and that Eunice would 
be free. He found his breakfast saved 
for him in the dining-room ; the striped 
cotton-cloth turned back at one end and 
his plate laid on the unpainted wood. 
Eunice was nowhere to be seen. Mrs. 
Adams came into the room. He was 
not in a mood for jinesse. 

“Mrs. Adams, where is Miss Eunice ?” 
he asked, abruptly. 

Mrs. Adams looked at him inscruta- 
bly. 

“ Kunice is over to Surf-side, to my 
sister Mrs. Burdick’s. She’s gone for 
Sunday.” 

On Monday Otto was going. His 
pride was stung, and he made his prep- 
arations to go away. If the desire of 
his heart was to be unfulfilled, he would 
burn his ships behind him. He would 
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go without seeing Eunice again. Twice 
on Sunday he watched Mrs. Adams, in 
her rusty black dress and bonnet, go 
down the sandy road on her way to 
church. The warm weather still held, 
and the sun shone through a golden 
September haze. In spite of this sun- 
shine in the still, darkened house and 
glaring, shadowless street, life and hope 
seemed dead. Otto thought of Eunice, 
with her violin-soul waiting for the 
strings to be touched, and then of Vestal 
Street, and the grammar-school—for- 
ever! Why should such things be? 


Then passion and hope rushed back in 
a warm, indignant tide. 
give her up. 


He would not 


The last rays of sunlight bathed the 
sea. The bronze moors were laid with 
cloth of gold. At the western horizon 
the sun’s own majesty was lost in a blaze 
of transparent light. 

Eunice Adams stood in the porch of 
her aunt’s house with Deacon Swain. 
His box-cart stood before the house. 
Eunice’s face was turned toward the 
sun, but she did not see it. The light 


‘touched the white hair of the old man 


as he stood before her. 

He held her hand in his. 

“You have decided, then. The Lord 
has called you, Eunice,” he said, with 
tremuloussolemnity. “Thank God, that 
your ears have not been closed, but, 
like Samuel, you have heard and an- 
swered His voice. I always said He 
had great things in store for you.” 

He turned away, and getting into his 
cart, drove away. 

Eunice looked out on the sea, rapt in 
a peace from which there seemed no re- 
call. The future seemed to her like the 
path of light from the setting sun on the 
western sea—lonely, perhaps, but clearly 
defined, and ending in a glorious infin- 
ity. A sound roused her. She looked 
and saw Otto standing before her. To 
see him there was like the sound of a 
loved voice calling from earth to a ran- 
somed soul in bliss. 

He told her he was going away ; that 
he must speak to her before leaving. 
He spoke in abrupt, short sentences, 
almost in gasps. With her calm, glori- 
fied face she seemed to be slipping away 
from him. 
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“What is the use?” said Eunice, 
slowly. ‘Do not ask me to listen.” 

In her quiet resistance he felt the 
hopelessness of the early morning steal- 
ing over him. 

He began to speak with enforced self- 
control. 

“You are sacrificing yourseli—me— 
to some principle—some idea—which 
has no reasonable foundation.” His 
German accent became stronger than 
ever as he rolled out these words. 
“Why should you not be happy? You 
are young af 

“IT am twenty-eight,” Eunice inter- 
rupted with mechanical truth. Her lips 
had become very white. 

“Tt is cruel,” Otto began, vehemently. 
He stopped abruptly. 

With one hand he had grasped the 
post of the porch; the other hung at 
his side. He turned away and looked 
out over the sea. The glory had faded, 
and there was only a gray expanse of 
water. 

“T have made a mistake,” he said, 
heavily ; “I thought perhaps you loved 
me a little.” 

Eunice stood with her hands clasped 
tightly, her eyes fixed on his face. She 
suddenly caught the hand that hung by 
his side and pressed it against her 
heart, and then raised it to her lips. In 
her face was an agony of love and re- 
nunciation. 

“You don’t understand,” she mur- 
mured ; “I must do what is right.” She 
seemed about to say more, but before 
she could do so, a third person came 
from the house into the porch—a mid- 
dle-aged woman, sallow and dark-eyed. 
She looked sharply at Eunice and Otto. 

“Won't you ask yer company into the 
house, Eunice ?” she said, reproachfully. 

“Yes, aunt Eunice,” she said, faintly. 
“This is mother’s boarder—Dr. Otto— 
please excuse me, I do not feel well.” 

She left them, and going into the 
house, went wearily up the narrow 
stairs to her room. 

“Come in and take a seat, doctor,” 
said Mrs. Burdick. 

Otto waited ten minutes while Mrs. 
Burdick subjected him to a cross-ques- 
tioning ; at the end of it she decided 
there was “something between ” Eunice 
and “ doctor.” Then at Otto’s request 
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she went to call her niece. After a few 
minutes she came back with a message 
that her niece was not well, and was 
sorry she could not see him again. 

“Ts’pose you'd like to know about 
Eunice’s plans, doctor,” she said; “I 
could tell you,” said Mrs. Burdick, peer- 
ing sharply at him in the dim light. 

But Dr. Otto seemed in no mood for 
listening ; and after a brief good-night, 
he walked away over the darkening 
moors. From a window in the farm- 
house someone watched him through 
blinding tears. The next morning he 
had left Nantucket. 


It was curious that, after a month of 
rusticating, Dr. Otto should have been 
seized with a low, nervous fever. Instead 
of sailing for Germany he remained with 
an artist friend, who took care of him 
until he was well enough to go out 
again. It was Friday, three weeks after 


he had left Nantucket ; his passage in a 
German steamer was taken for the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. It has been said that 
he was well enough to go out, and Sat- 
urday evening found him again in Nan- 


tucket. He had overrated his strength, 
and when he arrived at the hotel his head 
swam and throbbed with a dizzy weak- 
ness. It conquered his impulses, and he 
was obliged to go to bed and toss about 
all night, and all the next day, half blind 
with headache and fever. Toward even- 
ing the pain ebbed away. He dressed, 
ordered a cup of hot coffee, drank it, and 
felt that his nerves were steady once 
more. He waited until he knew that the 
Adams’s supper-hour was past, and then 
took a carriage and drove to Vestal 
Street. The church-bells were ringing 
for evening service as he drove through 
the dark streets. The sparkling October 
air refreshed him. When he reached 
the silent house he got out and rang the 
bell, his heart beating wildly. There 
was no answer; he rang again, and 
waited with a vague apprehension. The 
driver suggested that “perhaps the folks 
was to evening church.” Otto smiled at 
his forgetfulness. He would drive to 
the church and wait in the last pew un- 
til Eunice came out, and then— 

When he reached the church Otto dis- 
missed the carriage and slipped silently 
into the last pew. The lights at the 
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back were dim. The sermon was just 
ending. There was perfect stillness ex- 
cept a single voice. This voice gave 
Otto a strange thrill. He thought he 
was dreaming. Eunice Adams stood in 
the pulpit speaking in a low tone of en- 
treaty, a slight figure in a black dress. 
Her face was pale, but it was illumined 
as from an inward radiance. 

Otto only received a bewildered im- 
pression of the self-forgetfui tenderness 
of her face, as she plead with the listen- 
ing people before her, dedicating her 
life to the mission of their salvation. She 
ceased speaking and, clasping her hands, 
looked upward. There was a breathless 
hush; then the congregation bowed 
their heads for the closing prayer. In 
the rustle of the bending forms Otto left 
the church. His brain was ina turmoil. 
He seemed to hear in the air around him 
a voice saying, “ Your God is not my 
God, nor your ways my ways.” — 

He made no effort to see her again. 

The next morning Otto sat on the 
deck of the boat as it steamed out of the 
Nantucket harbor. He felt strangely 
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weak and quiet. He watched the gray 
town, throned like a queen on the rising 
ground of the Island. The shore be- 
came blurred as the boat travelled si- 
lently over the shining water. The town 
sank as the distance from it became 
greater, until at length there was only a 
faint, white line on the horizon where 
the blue sea met the blue sky. A few 
smoke-wreaths shadowed the sky above 
the place where the town had been. At 
length they, too, had vanished. Only 
the sea glittered under the sun. 

A sick man has strange fancies. Had 
the Island ever been there? Perhaps, 
like Eunice’s God, the Island—Eunice 
herself—were dreams. Yes, but Eunice 
and the Island existed although he could 
not see them. Why should not the 
same be true of . .? Eunice seemed 
cruel, but perhaps they would both un- 
derstand some day. Pshaw! the light 
dazzled his eyes. He would go to sleep. 
Dr. Otto pulled his hat over his eyes and 
slept ; or, at least, the pilot, who sat 
just above him in hislittle house, thought 
he did. 





WORDS AND MUSIC. 
By Arlo Bates. 


THERE is, perhaps, at this particular 
time less outspoken opposition to what is 
known as programme music than there 
has been in times past, but the contest 
over the principles involved in the exist- 
ence of this form of composition is by 
no means permanently settled, and con- 
tinually is it breaking out afresh. The 
immense advance in influence and popu- 
larity which the works of Richard Wag- 
ner have made, with the fact that modern 
European composers have rendered con- 
cert-goers and critics pretty well accus- 
tomed to programme music in all its 
varieties, has done much to quiet con- 
troversy, and to force those who are still 
unconvinced to subside into at least tem- 
porary silence ; but even should the pres- 
ent state continue long, it cannot be 
considered that the question is really 
disposed of. 


Sir Charles Grove defines programme 
music as “music in which the endeavor 
is made to represent a given scene or oc- 
currence by the aid of instruments only, 
without the help of voices,” a definition 
which is sufficiently inexact, including as 
it does any piece to which the composer 
chances to give a descriptive title, and, 
what is of more importance, excluding 
any work in which the programme is 
given to a singer instead of being printed 
on the score. The fact is that the defi- 
nition should be made to cover every 
case in which the hearer is told what 
emotions he should feel while hearing it, 
no matter by what means the information 
is conveyed. Sir Charles remarks of the 
military movement which introduces the 
third of the vocal numbers in Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, that it evidently 
alludes “to the ‘heroes’ and the ‘vic- 








tory’ in the poem,” of which a stanza is 
to follow the long orchestral introduc- 
tion, yet it does not occur to him that 
this is really describing it as programme 
music. The truth is, that in strict logic 
all vocal music—save, perhaps, those 
trivial compositions in which what is 
called the instrumental part is a trifling 
and paltry accompaniment, of no place 
or value—is programme music; since 
whatever we may have been accustomed 
to consider to the contrary, poems and 
words set to songs or longer works are 
practically, from a musical standpoint, 
nothing more than explanations of the 
emotions the sounds are intended to 
represent or convey. Take, for instance, 
the imitative music of the “Creation,” 
who can suppose that it would be in- 
telligible without the words; and who, 
it may be added, can pretend that music 
should be thus dependent upon explana- 
tions for its effect? Works written from 
what may perhaps be called the musical, 
in distinction from the literary, stand- 
point convey their meaning to any under- 
standing ear without verbal interpreta- 
tion. The whole cycle of Wagnerian 
operas might be intelligently performed 
in pantomime, the vocal parts given with 
musical syllables, before a cultivated au- 
dience, with no more comment than is 
often printed on the bills in elucidation 
of the intention of a piece of descriptive 
music, and it is in Wagner’s operas that 
the union of poem and music is most 
complete. His musical genius, however, 
overmastered his theory concerning the 
place of the words. If this is less true of 
any other works it is so chiefly in the same 
proportion as they are less effective when 
rendered in their present manner. The 
libretto, whatever it might be alone, is, 
by the exigencies of musical composition, 
forced into the subordinate place of be- 
coming practically a running commen- 
tary, even with a composer one of whose 
highest canons it was that it should hold 
equal rank with the score. The place to 
look for the realization of this ideal is, if 
anywhere, on the comic stage, where in 
opera bouffe, vaudeville, and their ilk, 
music is pressed into the undignified 
service of Thalia. 

Of course this is taking music at its 
highest, and perhaps ideal, possibilities. 
Any art finds its excuse for existence in 
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the fact that it can express that which 
can be phrased in no other way. Sculpt- 
ure can in no wise express the art-thought 
of a picture, else it would be trans- 
formed into painting; music is an in- 
dependent art because it can embody 
human emotions for which no other ex- 
pression is possible. It follows that by 
no two arts can the same thing be ut- 
tered, and a union of two arts is incon- 
gruous, and in any ideal sense impossible, 
because two thoughts are thereby uttered 
at once. Even if these chance to be sim- 
ilar and harmonious, they are still not a 
unit, and as the human mind is consti- 
tuted, the practical result is the reception 
of oue only at the expense of the other. 
The man who into his painting should 
introduce carved figures would be re- 
garded as ridiculous ; the man who joins 
poetry and music practically does the 
same thing, and we pass it over because 
familiarity has hardened us to it. For- 
merly painting and sculpture were blend- 
ed by the coloring of statues. This error 
the art world has outgrown. If progress 
continues, why should not the other and 
similar mistake be left behind ? 

The truth is that, as music is the 
most intangible and ideal of the arts, 
mankind is likely to be longest in arriv- 
ing at a power to assimilate it per se. 
Everywhere in varying forms we see 
the concessions which are made to the 
popular taste, which is to a greater or 
less degree willing to listen to music if 
sufficient inducements be offered in 
other forms, or is even capable of de- 
riving a certain sensuous pleasure from 
sound, quite independent of any intel- 
lectual emotional art appreciation in a 
true and high sense. Charles Lamb in 
his essay “On Ears” is only more frank 
than most and more extreme than some 
when he says: 


“Above all, those insufferable con- 
certos and pieces of music, as they are 
called, do plague and embitter my ap- 
prehension. Words are something ; but 
to be exposed to an endless battery of 
mere sounds ; to fill up sound 
with feeling, and strain ideas to keep 
pace with it ; to gaze on empty frames, 
and be forced to make the pictures for 
yourself; to read a book, all stops, and 
be obliged to supply the verbal matter ; 
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to invent extempore tragedies to answer 
to the vague gestures of an inexplicable 
rambling mind—these are faint shadows 
of what I have undergone from a series 
of the ablest executed pieces of this 
empty instrumental music.” 


Here is the whole story frankly told. 
Only the highest musical intelligence, 
only the musically imaginative hearer 
comprehends, and more, feels that the 
sound is not alone the frame but the 
picture, that it is the text of the book, 
the tragedy itself in its very essence. 
To the rest of the world “the words are 
something.” Possessed with the idea 
that there must be a meaning some- 
where, alike unable to receive the musi- 
cal idea and to comprehend that it can 
be expressed in no other way than by 
these very sounds of which they seek a 
translation in a tongue they may com- 
prehend, most hearers welcome anything 
which will serve to dispel the unpleas- 
ant sensation of confronting an enigma. 
Painters meet the same difficulty by 
making a picture tell a story, or by 
labelling it with an attractive title. The 
genuine connoisseur of painting ignores 
these unworthy devices; the far rarer 
connoisseur of music ignores the words 
which are added to the art he loves as a 
sop to the Cerberus of musical insensi- 
bility. 

In ordinary song-singing this use of 
the words is well enough recognized. 
Who knows or cares what the words of 
most songs are, beyond getting a phrase 
here and there to serve as a clew to the 
sentiment of the singer. The vocalist 
might as well—and in common practice 
not infrequently does—sing a gibber- 
ish of vocal sounds with no resemblance 
to language except in the catch words 
which make the song in reality an ex- 
ample of genuine programme music. 
If one wishes to admire the poem, he 
takes it apart from the music, reads it, 
and judges it by itself. The fact is that 
words have no legitimate function in 
connection with music at all, save in 
this programme service, a use more or 
less exalted as one chooses to regard it. 

“Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung als 
Malerey,” wrote Beethoven at the head 
of the Sixth (Pastoral) Symphony ; and 
therein, to quote Grove, “he fixed forever 


the true principles of such composi- 
tions.” The difficulty is that the ordi- 
nary hearer is incapable of receiving 
impressions through music because he 
continually seeks for something more 
tangible from his point of view ; some- 
thing which he can express in a tongue 
he understands. Music is to him a 
language of which he comprehends no 
meaning unless it is translated into his 
own vernacular. Painting, representa- 
tions of things he has seen, he can to a 
degree seize upon ; feeling that can be 
put into words conveys to him some 
meaning at least ; beyond that he is as 
unreceptive as a stone, and the essence 
of any art escapes him because by noth- 
ing but that art can it be uttered. 

Yet although words have theoretically 
no place in the highest music there is still 
a place for the human voice. It is an 
instrument of incomparable beauty and 
value, and as an instrument of sound— 
an instrument of sound in the same 
sense as a violin or an hautboy—it must 
ever hold its place in the front rank of 
the resources at the command of the 
composer. Of less range, power, and 
reliability than some others, it yet has 
capabilities which more than compen- 
sate for these limitations ; and it being 
understood that the voice is but a part, 
however important a part, of the or- 
chestra, there are perhaps but two ob- 
jections to the use of words instead of 
unintelligible articulate sounds: that 
empirical sounds can be managed to be 
more effective musically, and that words 
cannot be dissociated from their mean- 
ing, and therefore must tend to confuse 
the mind by distracting attention from 
the music. It is noticeable in this con- 
nection how many folk-songs have in 
their burdens and choruses reached 
forward to the ultimate principle of art 
as have primitive peoples frequently in 
the decoration of their pottery or tex- 
tile fabrics. The burdens “tra la la,” 
“‘ouidee, ouidee,” “tridl twee ah,” and 
so on, of the Tyrolese and other Euro- 
pean songs reduce the matter to one of 
pure sound, and thus take theoretically 
the highest plane of art in their inten- 
tion. 

In Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, and 
in Mendelssohn’s “ Lobegesang,” where 
the concluding portion of a symphony 








is made vocal, we have a distinct move- 
ment in the direction of counting the 
voice in with the orchestra. Beethoven 
went so far as to treat the voices as instru- 
ments. He has somewhere said that 
when an idea, a musical thought, oc- 
curred to him, he always seemed to hear 
it given out by an instrument, never by 
the human voice, from which it might 
be argued, did one care to go so far, 
that art not having advanced to a point 
where the voice was recognized as the 
instrument which it is, the great com- 
poser was too truly of musical imagina- 
tion not to cleave to what in his day 
was looked upon as the only means of 
expressing pure music. In the Ninth 
Symphony he used, it is true, Schiller’s 
ode, yet he cut it, rearranged it, and 
phrased his tones in a fashion which 
often renders the words necessarily un- 
intelligible. He desired the color of 
the human voice, and instead of getting 
his effects, as he undoubtedly might have 
best done, from a purely musical stand- 
point, by the employment of arbitrary 
syllables, which he would probably have 
found it impossible to induce a chorus 
to sing, and certainly could have found 
no audience sufficiently musical to listen 
to in an appreciative mood, he contented 
himself with “An die Freude.” It is 
perhaps not wise to insist upon this 
view of this especial instance, since 
Beethoven wrote songs, but in any case 
the intention and method of the Ninth 
Symphony are given here merely as ex- 
ample and not as argument. 
Theoretically, whatever may be true 
practically, the musician of the future 
will as soon think of giving a poem to the 
kettle-drum as to the singer, and will as 
soon think—indeed, sooner, the two arts 
being less widely asunder—of calling 
upon painting as upon poetry to assist 
his work. Practically, of course, one 
must recognize the value and the place 
of the song and of vocal music as it is 
now understood in general; but to say 
this is simply to say that the multitude 
will never be educated to the highest in 
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art. To the difficulties which prevent 
popular appreciation of other arts, music 
adds that of the extreme refinement and 
subtilty of its essence, and a number of 
accidental impediments, such as the fact 
that religion makes music subservient to 
words in its services, that sentimentality 
finds a vague background of pleasing 
sound an agreeable accompaniment to its 
outpourings, and similar circumstances 
which will occur to anyone who thinks 
of the matter. It is perhaps not wholly 
whimsical to regard as a straw which 
may show the direction of the current 
the recent publication of a song by a 
European composer in which the voice 
ends abruptly upon the sub-dominant, 
while the accompaniment goes on to the 
ordinary conclusion on the tonic. This 
is at least an indication that the writer 
did not hold to the old tradition that 
the vocal part was the work and the in- 
strumental portion a setting ; and it has 
the appearance of his regarding voice 
and instrument as on the same plane, 
an idea which must appear irritatingly 
novel to the ordinary admirer of songs, 
who begins to talk or to applaud the 
instant the voice ceases, wholly ignoring 
the fact that the instrument may still 
have the composer's final thought to add. 
In the same direction look the songs of 
composers like Jensen, Lassen, Nicolai, 
and Kjerulf, in which the voice is not 
only not made of more importance than 
the piano, but of which it is hardly too 
much to say that not infrequently the 
vocal part appears little more than an 
accompaniment to the instrumental por- 
tions. 

That popular music will ever be freed 
from words is not to be supposed ; but 
that classical music will ultimately em- 
ploy the human voice without them is 
the legitimate conclusion from the study 
of the progress of music thus far ; and 
it is a conclusion, moreover, which is 
most absolutely proven by the splendid 
works of the master who has just closed 
a life devoted to demonstrating the con- 
trary. 
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‘““T have just received the Price-List and Samples of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES, 
for which I sent the manufacturers fifty cents a few days ago. Everybody says they are the best, 
and everybody is right. I must get a large bottle of one of the odors the first time I go out.” 


LtUNDBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 

LtUNDBORG’S PERFUME, MAREGHAL NIEL ROSE. 

LtUNDBOR@’S PERFUME, ALPINE VIOLEM., 

LtUNDBOR@’S PERFUME, LILY OF MHE VALLEY. 
LtUNDBORG’S I9HENISH GOLOGNE. 





If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your 
Vicinity send your name and address for Price-List to the manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Barclay St., New York. 
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my LADIES’ 


TO H. cali H., _THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


SPRING 
SEASON. 


Ladies are cordially 
invited to inspect the 
REDFERN Salons, 
where may be seen 
everything required 
for outside wear, in 
newest coloring and 
artistic combinations, 
together with special 
designs and the most 
recherché styles. 


PEDFERN - 
1132 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


TAIL. OF. 


ond 
_ SPRING 
a SEASON. 


Mr. REDFERN hag 
brought out an entire- 
hood new cut Riding 


try sieniicssitiabilag 
—The Field, 


REDFERN 


2410 Fifth Ave., 


=< NEW YORK. 





THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should become acquainted with its utility and conveni- 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., aS in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are no‘ forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





OLD GOLD AND SILVER 


IN THOUSANDS OF USEFUL AND USELESS 
SHAPES ARE COMING TO ME DAILY FROM 
EVERYWHERE, NOT A MAIL OR EXPRESS 
BUT BRINGS THEM. | PAY A LITTLE MORE 
THAN THE BULLION VALUE AND REFINISH, 
ALTER AND RESELL A PORTION FOR A 
LITTLE MORE THAN I PAY. 


Are You Interested Either Way? 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
MY STORE IS THE RECOGNIZED AND WELL: 
KNOWN HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Duplicate |jjedding Presents, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY, ANTIQUITIES, &. 
My Cases are Filled with Bargains Constantly. 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 


150 Bowery, N. Y. 











FR. BECK & 60, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


High-Class Wall Papers, 


ONLY MANUE ACTURERS The Great 


Sanitary Wall Covering 


SPECIALLY PREPARED 


ile DESIGNS 


at 
PROTECTED BY 


Reman GoLD MEDAL RE D UCED 
PRICES. 


at the International Health 
Exhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs Fur- 
nished for Entire Interior Decoration 
Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. 


Branch Show Rooms, 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 
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‘ESTABLISHED 1852 
OFFICES:CoR FULTON & WILLIAMSBIF 
NEW YORK. 


ARTISTS & 
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».MATERIALS. § 








OF ALLKINDS 


SKETCHING OUTFITS® 
+ 


ea) TUBE COLORS: WATER COLORS -CRAYONS| Ft 
DRAWING PAPER: CANVAYBRUSHES 0153 MEDIUMS: 


MATHEMATICAL, INSTRUMENTS 
HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 


| PRES(e COLORS: FINE VARNISHES fi 


A cpatieens inviled-Catalogues of our different 
departments 16 resbonsible parties. 
COFFIN: DEVOF. & am 176 RANDOLPH:S™- ChICAGO| 














RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 





SPRING NUMBER OF FASHION MAGAZINE NOW READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


ISSUED QUARTERLY, 


FOR WHICH THE NOMINAL SUBSCRIPTION PRICE IS 50 CENTS PER ANNUM, OR SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS. 


CU D-OF-TOoOw Tt 


AS WELL AS CITY RESIDENTS WILL FIND THIS PUBLICATION A RELIABLE BOOK AND A VERY USEFUL GUIDE 


TO ECONOMICAL SHOPPING. 


PRINTED ON ELEGANT LARGE QUARTO PAGES (146 PAGES), IT CONTAINS A FULL AND CORRECT PRICE-LIST OF 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK, INCLUDING MANY VALUABLE PAGES OF ILLUSTRATIONS OF SEASONABLE 
ARTICLES FOR WEAR AND HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. 


EVERYTHING ‘ana houserurnishings ana. ail 


FOR EITHER WIFE, HUSBAND, BOY, OR GIRL. 


5 Acres Selling Space. 


52 Distinct Departments all under one roof. 


tc” Correspondence Solicited. 21 


SAMPLES BY MAIL SENT FREE. 


TO MAIL ORDERS WE PROMISE THE MOST CAREFUL ATTENTION. 





EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 311, 311 1-2 to 821 GRAND ST. 


56 to 70 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard Sts., NEW YORK. 











ARTICLES OF DRESS. 
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COLGATE & COS SPECIALTIES, 


Made with utmost care from the purest materials. 
TOILET SOAPS 103 varieties for every taste and use. 


Handkerchief Extracts and Toilet Waters of 
exceptional delicacy and strength. 


True Bay Rum, Sachet Powders, and Rince 
TOILET ARTICLES Bouche, an agreeable dentifrice. 


° wy skin 
The name and trade-mark of Colgate & Co. on each article assure purchasers of superior 4 
and uniform quality. , : 
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DREER’S 


GARDEN SEED 


Have been sown by many successful cultivators 
for nearly half a century. We are Growers 
and Importers as well as Exporters of all the 
varieties of Vegetable, Flower, and Field 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, and Dealers in all 
Garden and Farm Supplies. Our system of 
selection is most thorough, and our treatment 
of customers most generous. Place yourself 
in our hands and we shall provide for you 
both pleasure and profit. We could say much 
more toextol our wares but we believe you wish 
results and ask you to give us a trial. 

Dreer’s GarpeN Catenpar for 1887 is a 
Beautifully Dlustrated Guide to the Garden, 
Farm, and Greenhouse. Mailed for 6 cts. in 
stamps to cover postage. Seed Catalogue Free. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


uiidtey HANDY WAGON 


a oo 
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Di veri 













CIS 


The Best on Wheels. Light, strong, conven- 
ient and low priced. Handy to get into and out 
of. Handy for single horse or pair. Handy for 
one person or more. Handy to load or unload, 
Send for Free Circular, ‘“‘How to purchase direct 


from the manufacturer.” 
SYRACUSE, | -Y. 


BRADLEY & GO, ss#srncssssii3c 


1 828. Market St. Boston. 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOR EVER. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 
> Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth- 
Patches, Rash, and Skin diseases, and 
fy) every blemish on beauty, and defies de- 
K tection. It hasstood the test of thirty 
years, and isso harmless we 
/ taste it to be sure the prep- 
/ Py aration is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of 
similar name, The distin- 
guished Dr.L. A.Sayre said 
to a lady of the haut ton (a 
patient): ‘As you ladies 
will use them. I recommend 
*Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 
least harmful of all the Skin 
preparations.” One bottle 
will last six months, using 
it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superflu- 
ous hair without injury to 























SKIN 


No other cos- 
, metic will do it. 








theskin. For sale by all Drageiste and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
a 


ar the U. S.. Canadas, and Europe. BEWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS. 
ae) Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 
.T. HOPKINS, SOLE Prop., 48 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 





EDWIN C. BURT & C0.’S 


Fine Shoes and Slippers 
For Ladies and Children 


Are the best goods made and the cheapest to buy 
anduse. Fit Perfectly, Easy on the Feet, Superior 


in Style, Cost no more than any other 
Fine Shoes. . 





CAUTION .—Genuine have the full name of 
EDWIN C. BURT 

stamped on LINING and SOLE of each Shoe, and are 
WARRANTED. 

For sale by leading retail shoe dealers in nearly every 
city throughout the United States and Canada. 

All widths of Lasts, any style of Shoe, 
Sole, ‘Toe, or Heel. 

If you cannot get our make of shoes from your 
dealer, send address for directions how to procure 


“EDWIN C. BURT & CO., 
NEW YORK. 











wt SPICE 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness, 





UNEQUALLED FOR 
EXCELLENCE 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and as a 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. Itis |g nee with extreme 


care; all its ingredients are o: 
and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


the purest and dest; 















LEARNED 
IN AN HOUR, 


Proved by Eight Wears Increasing Use. 


© ALSO THE FACILE TRICYCLE and FACILE OIL and ENAMEL, 


Send for descriptive list, mentioning SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Ss. M. WILCOX, 33 Murray Street, New York. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 
Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Tackle. 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 








SAFE, FAST, EASY, 
COMFORTABLE. 
Available for any Adult, and Easily 














Send 10 cents for Price-List, or 50 cents for Price-List and 120 double page 
Catalogue, containing over 1,400 illustrations. 


18 VESEY ST., NEW YORK. 


4th Door from the Astor House. 


The Cycling Season is Open, |= SH. 7,,ANTHONY & co. 


advisability of sending for the New Cata- 
logue (mailed free upon pen ceased of 








Manufacturers and Importers of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
INSTRUMENTS, 
Apparatus and Supplies 


of every description. 

Sole proprietors of the Patent Satchel 
Detective, Schmid Detective, Fairy, 
Novel, and Bicycle Cameras, and the 
Celebrated Stanley Dry Plates. 

Amateur Outfits in great variety from 
$9.00 upwards. Send for oueee iam or call 
and examine. 

(= More than Forty Years Established in this line of business. 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLES : oe foot POLO, 


“BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING 
AND TRICYCLES. Goons OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 

ieee a SEND 2 Cr.STAMP FoR Itt CATALOGUE 
POPE WM’F'G CO., 


79 Franklin Street, - BOSTON, MASS. 
BRANCH HOUSES: Bars Dayton, Ohio, for new and acedna-hand 
12 Warren Street, New York. ; YR ERS e list, REPAIRING AND NIC GUNS 
291 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. and REVOLVERS taken in EXCHANGE. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY A BICYCLE 


UN send stamp to A. 
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A. S&S SPALDING & BROS. 


241 Broadway, New York. 108 Madison St., Chicago. 
“YOUTH’S PREMIER” BICYCLE. 


FIRST SEASON 1887. A New and Improved Youth’s and Boys’ Bicycle of a higher grade and 
better design than any heretofore offered on the American market. 











Send for Catalogue describing it. 
*jnoysnoiy} slesajey pue drys 





PRICE-LIST. 








heretofore manufactured, and invite inspection to confirm the above. 





We present this Bicycle with the claim that it is Superior to any other Youth’s Bicycle 
-UBWIAIOAA JO IOPIO USIP & pue ‘auoqyOeA [993g SSOIPIOAA ‘YSturg toweuq 


‘sojpueyy oun, ‘el[ppeg yoowweyzy ‘soyodg ju0suey Suraey a[2Ao1q shog Aluo sy yy 


| rice, 

Diameter | Length of Leg Price, Standard) Price, all parts}7y) Tinted, 

0 Inside Measure) Finish, per Nickeled including Weight. 
ront Wheel. |to Sole of Foot.) Specification. jexcept Wheels Wheels. 
34 inches. 24 inches. | $30 00 $34 00 $38 00 26 Ibs. 
ods os © 35 00 89 00 43 00 =. < 
= » « 40 00 44 00 43 00 34 « 
a, Lf ed 45 00 49 00 53 00 B55 ** 
eee a 50 00 54 00 58 00 (a 
ge pes. 48 55 00 59 00 63 00 42 « 
ets 33. OC 60 00 64 00 68 00 4374“ 

















We have for the last five years been handling Youth’s and Boys’ 
Bicycles on a large scale, though for the most part of other deal- 
ers’ manufacture, until our trade has grown to such proportions 
as to necessitate our pracing. ourselves in a position to wapoly the 
demand more promptly, and also furnish a better line of goods. 
We have foreseen this coming necessity, but have been so busily 
engaged with the high grade men’s machines as to give us no 
opportunity to bring out a boy’s machine such as we wished. But 
now, having advantage of all the experience of past seasons’ 
construction of high-priced machines, we have designed and 


brought out a Youth’s and Boys’ Bicycle, embracing many of the 
features and the designs that we have found so cen pte and 
we now confidently present a machine which is superior in design, 
workmanship, and quality of material used, to any Youth’s or 
Boys’ Bicycle at present on the market, and notwithstanding this 
we offer it at as low a price as any boy’s bicycle now manufactured. 
In proof of the above assertions we invite careful study and in- 
spection of the machine, which we guarantee to be precisely as 
represented in every particular, 





cé 
Loa. )6| OVC LCOCOR” “See aoe 


Send for our new catalogue giving full description of these superb machines, also our specialties in cyclists’ sundries. 
BOYS’ VELOCIPEDES, GIRLS’ TRICYCLES. 
THE BIGGEST BARGAINS EVER OFFERED IN BICYCLES. 

Send for Special Circular Describing our Reduction Sale of 1886 Pattern Men’s High Grade Bicycles. 

Bran New Perfect Machines at “Second-Hand ” Prices. 





One Hundred and Thirty-five Dollar Bicycles for $110.00. 


Ninety-five Dollar Bicycles for $80.00 . 
The ‘‘ Kangaroo”’ Safety Bicycle reduced to $roo.00. 


One Hundred and Fifty Dollar Bicycles for $125.00. 





Complete Bicycle Catalogue sent upon application. Address, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 108 Madison St., Chicago, and 241 B’way, New York. 
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PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Rolling Blinds, Venetian Blinds, 
Revolving Steel Shutters, Rolling Partitions, 
Sliding Blinds, and 
Improved Folding Inside Blinds. 

953 BROADWAY, two doors South of 23d St., NEW YORK, 


Where samples may be examined, Catalogues and Estimates obtained, and all 
communications should be addressed. 


NEW POULTRY and FRUIT BOOKS 


The Publishers of F: asemi-monthly Agricultural and fami J 4 
ih mand op Some Re Lae S onaer te 

















ublished at ey following unprecedented trial offer, in order to 
ntroduce Fa m and fea e into thousands of new homes, being confident that once a 
subscriber ot will not do seth out = 
The regular price of F; rm and ont is 50 cents a year, but on receipt of 30 cents 
in ee or money we will send Fa rm qn me the rent of this year, and n addition will send free and 
post pa id, $9, ad and valuable hen s, the eictical Poultry Grower” and the * Practical Fruit 
rower.’ ‘hese books will be worth ten times the money paid to any one interested in poultry or fri uit. 


The Practical Poultry Grower _ 4 New Book, 


is the Most Complete, Most Practical Nook of the kind ever Offered Only by Us. 
published. FEW OF I ANY RES: 
a1 AL CARE AND | RANAGEMENT, Directions 


a 
Rita SULTRY RAISING is. fully treated, by 
~hing rs’ A. ence in the business make him, 
ie how, ry construct home-made incubators. 
for Eggs, Meat and breeding. 
— tells how to make hens lay 


ccs. This chapter shone: wa enable you to 
ng eggs for a higher mark 
ITE TUR 5 Tilustrations of new and 







entirely of NEW AND PRACTICAL 
M v This chapter alone contains more valu- 
able information, plans, etc., than several of the treatises of poultry architect- 
ure that are sold at 25 or 50 cents each. 


s 
The Practical Fruit Grower 
isa Standard Work by 2 Standard Authority, being written by 
ProF. 8. T. MAYNARD, of the » Massachusetts Agricultural College. It con- 
tains the results of years of uccessful fri fruit growing. An INVALUABLE 
AID TO EVERY ONE interes ure. 


” SPECIAL 15-DAY OFFER. 
Money Crops” FREE! ator or ein ays 


ii 
TO SELL ‘LC rate ry bos ps = y to copa hE er ee oe Gives 


concise plain, practical, common-sense ‘and detailed a tama for <= 
planting cultivating, oh yy and marketing nearly 100 Money Crops. 
r this offer every one sendi ne 30 cents remo es Tad ° the receipt of this paper, will receive Farm 
ee. Saban twice each month for the rest Sor the year 188' 


The three books contain nearly 
400 pegee, as many as 
other S$ that sell for #2 
each. Such an opportunity to 
obtain good reading has never 
before been offered. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT FOUND JUST AS socom 





















e is joaknowiotand, by all who know its value to be th paper of its clas: 
fa you Tai Irons in e Farm arden, & Live Sees ‘Fruit, Routers, Be ees, Plants and 
Flowers, the practical hints 4 any one Tt will be w more than the money required. 


itis as good for the WEST as the East, being National my pid seater and circulation. 
AN EXTRA SET OF BOOKS and copy of Farm and Home given for a club of § at 30 cents each. 


Adaress, mentioning this paper, THE PHELPS PUBLISHINC CO., 








Remit with Postage Stamps, Postal Notes, or otherwise. Spri nefield, Mass. 
or back numbers of any Magazine or Review . 3 7 book on Deaf- 
dress AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, Schcharie, N.Y. DEA bey Ter eente cae iged, ke. Hor 
relieved. Sent free. Address 


k. 
PISO’S CURE FOR NICHOLSON, 177 McDougall St., New York. 


Dest Dongarra, asin go Use Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


8. id by d 
CONSUMPTION CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W, OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y- 
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COPELAND IVORY EARTHENWARE DINNER SERVICE 
Of the Shape and Pattern illustrated above, in either of the three colors, 
or BROWN. 


ROYAL GRAY, BLUE, 





18 
12 
12 


2 
2 
IT 
I 
2 
I 
I 
I 
2 
2 


Real relate 


DINNER SET, 
$45.00. 





A ach Set Contains 176 Pieces, 


Dinner Plates, 
Breakfast Plates, 

Tea Plates, 

Sauce Plates, 

Soup Plates, 

Butter Plates, 
Breakfast Coffees, 
Dinner Coffees, 
Tea-cups and Saucers, 
Open Vegetable Dishes 
Large Meat Platters, 
Medium Meat Platters, 
Small Meat Platter, 
Salad Bowl, 

Olive Trays, 

Soup Tureen, 

Sauce Tureen, 

Gravy Boat, 

Square Covered Dishes, 
Oblong Covered Dishes. 


A Catalogue with illustrations of other sets sent on request. 


OVINGCTON BROTHER 


8 Minutes from the Bridge. 





250 FULTON 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


STREET, 


CHICAGO STORE: 145 STATH STREDT. 





SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE MOTION 


ae i MOUNTAIN FREEZER, 


Known and acknowledged as the 
Leading Ice Cream Freezer of 
the World. 

No zine in contact with the cream, 
but tinned surfaces instead; there- 
fore no fear of zinc poisoning by using 
the White Mountain Freezer. Will 
freeze in one half.the time of any other, 

ucing cream of the jinesi quality 
ever seen or tasted. Agencies in all 
principal cities. 
Send for illustrated catalogue, to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
124 Hollis Street, ~ - NASHUA, N. H. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 


FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the house- 
po of any quality, texture, and weight 
esired. 
DANA BICKFORD, Pres’t 
195 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


Pio Mou or 
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AGENTS WANTED 
Patterns. Catalogue Free. 
E. 8. Frost & Co,, 22 Tremont 
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INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
e ' _(Reclining.) 
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ale Chair Co., New ime, Conn. - 
























Copyrighted, 1886, by R. HoLLINGs & Co. 
* Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” 
TEE NEW LoOMINARY, 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. 


Send 2c. stamp for circular. 


Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


R, HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 


547 Washington 


Street, Boston, Mass. 























308 & 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








Cash Capital, ie - $500,000 00 
Reserve for Re- Insurance and all other claims, so 8 6 6 © 6 el hele) (1,248,984 44 
Surplus over all Liabilities, oan aay ea . * 552, 874 22 
Total Assets poienman gist, 1886, - 2,301, S58 6G. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. J. B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
HOME DEPARTMENT, _ 308 and310 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, FRAME & HARE, New York. 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, EGLINTON FRANCIS, Cincinnati. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, BRowNn, CRAIG &Co., San Francisco, 
S. W. DEPARTMENT, DARGAN & TREZEVANT, Dallas, Texas. 


| WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Cuas. E. BLIVEN, Chicago. 





Jarvis-Conklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 
Capital Paid-up.................. $1,000,000. 


Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of $500, 
$1,000 and $5,000, running ten years, to Trus- 
tees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secured by First Mortgages on Real Estate worth 
three times the amount of the loan, and held by the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York 
Trustee. Secured also by the entire paid-up capital 
of $1,000,000. 

It also offers GUARANTEED SIX PER 
CENT. first mortgages on Kansas City business pro- 
perty and improved farms in KANSAS and MISSO 

Call at office, or write for full particulars to 

ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secretary, 
Equitable Building, New York, 
Messrs. MORGAN & BRENNAN, Providence, R. I., or 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY,411 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE | 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADA. 
ag 921 and 923 Chestnut Street. 
Saw nan See obeenoubesecnsecs sabes $11, 422>¢) 5.61 
SoRELUS iekesbandsheabeocunpesessccens 4 328724 27.01 
“A SOLID policy ina SOLID company isa SOLID com- 
fort in any situation of life.’ 





S. A. KEAN. JOHN FARSON. 


S. A. Kean & Company, eee 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
Collections Made with Prompt Advice. 
FULL LINE OF INVESTMENT BONDS. SEND FOR LIST. 





ed Cottages for 


Furnish: families, to 
rent for the summer season. a 


scriptive circular and terms, ad 
ey Mich., or 
Capt. 0. C. FOLGER, Nantucket, Mass. 





quitGbte 
CAPITAL, - = $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES, 
First Nat. Bank, NEW Y eee 


OFFICES. 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, 
Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTO 


BOSTON, 23 t Yourt Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1128. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADEL PHIA. 

KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts, | Am. Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For raics of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 














Rooms slaDayan mare 


RESTAURANTS 
AT VERY MODERATE PRICES. 





Baggage to and from Grand 
Central Depot, Free. 





Send 6 cents in stamps for 180-page 
book, entitled ‘‘How to Know New 
York.” The best Guide to the City 





ever gotten up, with complete maps. 
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ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


For a Type-Writer when you can buy 


The Sun Type-Writer 


For Twelve Dollars. 


It is a Perfect Machine, and worth its 
weight (7 pounds, packed) in gold, both for 
ease Of manipulation and excellence of 
work. 

If you think it is too cheap to be good, 
order one to be sent C. O.D. with privilege 
of examination, so that in case it does not 
prove satisfactory you can return it by 
merely paying express charges both ways. 


THE SUN TYPE-WRITER CO., 
319 BROADWAY, 
Entrance on Thomas St. NEW YORK. 






Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 


ist. “Itis ready without trouble or delay.” 
—N. Y. Sun. 


2d. “It writes freely and never overflows.” 
—BENJAMIN Norturop, Assistant Editor N. Y. Graphic. 


a ‘‘Never out of order ina year’s constant use.” 
|) —Rev. W. L. Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E. Church, N. Y. 


4th. “It never soils the fingers.” 
—Morris Puituirs, Home Journal, N. Y. 


sth. “Try it and you will use no other.” 
—Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
For these and other Reasons, 
“IT IS THE VERY BEST OF THEM ALL.” 
—Rev. Tuos, K. BeEecuEer, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 
Noau Brooks, Ep. Advertiser, Newark, N. J. 
J. H. HauLenseck, Prop. Godey's Lady’s Book. 
J. S. Oaxtey, Am. Ex. Nat. Bank, N. Y. 
Jos. F. Cummins, Off. Sten., Sunbury, Pa. 










et 


IDEAL PEN. 





WATERMAN S 






a 


See advertisements in previous numbers, 
You can have your choice of over 50 sizes and styles. 


It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be refunded. 


Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention ScrisNER’s MAGAZINE. 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr, | 
155 Broadway, New York. 


The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. Price ff 
of pocket: nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 30cents. 











“HAM MOND.” 


\ 





Sean. ee Beh 2 pal 


Price, including one extra type wheel, $100.00. 


The Hammond 
Type- Writer Company, 


OFFICE, 77 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


144 South 4th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
186 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
300 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
617 7th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
128 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
443 Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
15 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 
215 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 








-IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 





HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 
“k* Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 
single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 
and labor. 
15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 


We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 


For book of references and specimens of work, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 
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cians as the most SCIENTIFIC 
WAIST or CORSET known. 


No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 
necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low 
front. No. 3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. No. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very 
little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
Jabric cross at right angles in the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

2 Our “‘ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 


mailed free to any physician or lady. 
MRS, 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 


-1sh 


9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
Snead ists 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
',. “DR. WARNER’S CORALINE”’ 
is inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 





° 





YIELDS fo EVERY MOVEMENT ofthe WEARER, 


ing to the diagonal E. of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) the Corset requires no prcgking in. 


FITS PERFECTLY jie WES. 


Meney returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the most 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by all 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.85 and upwards. 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


100 Perforated Patterns including 1 

Alphabet, 1 Box of Black and 1 Box of White Stamp- 

ing Powder, a Pouncet and instructions how to stamp, 

1 Linen Tidy 13 x 18 and Silk to work it. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of 75 cts. 

ALLEN & CO., 161 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 





DRESS REFORM 


LPHA UNDERGARMENTS 
OF JERSEY-FITTING MATERIAL 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 
separate or in one. 
Scarlet and white all 
: wool. Heavy & light 
ES "| ee a of 
4 fA material sent on aj 

Ae hen Will 


EQUIPOISE. 


lication. READY-& 
ADE UNION UNDEB- 
GARMENTS--Vest and 
i as in —— 
\\y ise, Emancipation, 
kaj ress Refo! iom- 
HRM Brcstietonakc 
| Reems fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. Shoulder 
Price, $2.25. Braceand Corset combined. Ob- 
stetric Bandages,Shoulder Stocking as, Sani- 
tary Napkins, etc. New Mlustrated Catalogue Free. 


Mrs. A. Fletcher, 6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cax 
alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 











Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Ki Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








THE NEW DEPARTURE DRUMS 
(\ are made with patent double acting rods and 
pegs ie folding knee rest. Light, 


SED) 
CO . ti 


Vee | | W| Orchestras. Unequaled for 


) 

) Ih tone, surpass all others in 

4 ) |i finish and appearance. If 

Ni j nearest Music dealer Goce 
a A) not keep them, write to us 

o~< =|~ Pp ’ 


ms, for Illustrated Catalogue. 
LYON & HEALY, Chicago, Ill. 


substantial and handsome. 
Used in the best Bands and 
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THE TUXEDO SUIT 


LADIES AND MISSES. 


This complete T worsted materials 
costume of orig- in patterns to 
inal design— match through- 
novel, elegant and out. It is made 
graceful—consist- in a varied assort- 
ing of Cap, ment of colors 
Blouse, Skirt and and in sizes for 12 
Sash, is knitted years and up- 
of the finest wards 


TUX EDO 


From its texture From its texture 
it is especially 
adapted for Moun- 
tain and Seashore 
Wear, and all 
Athletic and Out- 
door Sports. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent on Application. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St. 














it is especially 
adapted for Lawn 
Tennis, Yachting, 
Rowing, Gym- 


pasium, 











LOWELL 


For nearly half a century LOWELL 
CARPETS have been acknowledged to 
be the BEST. The word “ LOWELL” 
appears in CAPITAL letters in the 
back of Lowell, Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every repeat of the pattern. 

The Lowell Ingrains are wound upon 
a hollow stick, which the U. S. Superior 
Court decided to be a valid trade-mark. 
The public are thereby thoroughly pro- 
tected against deception. 

The grade has never been lowered, 
and the company unhesitatingly chal- 
lenge comparison with the production 
of any manufacturer in the world. 

These goods can be obtained of first 
class dealers. 


CARPETS 





THE HIGHEST AUTHORITIES UNANIMOUSLY INDORSE 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 
EM ee iricrcnguaaall AND WASH SILKS. 


F] Q 
& & Armstrong Co“ 
For Wash Silks, or \) 
Fast Colors for 
Art Embroid’y y 


, Extract ree report of Judges at American Institute Fair, 
$85: 

“We have submitted BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S goods 
to a severe test, and find that the colors, substantially, are 
non-fading. For the purposes of art embroidery and wash 
uses we consider these of superior quality.” 

Positively the only silks, foreign or domestic, that will bear 
strong light and severe washing without injury. Ask your 
storekeeper for it. Every skein bears a tag with our guarantee. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 621 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


LINTON Sarety [ein 


THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
Nickel Plated, rarnen Crib, Blanket and Garment 
Pins. 1 Dozen, 10 3 Dozen’ Assorted, 25 Cts. Solid 
Silver, in a Satin Lio den per Pair, $1. 25, postpaid. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
CLINTON SAFETY PIN co., Manuf’rs., 
P. O. Box, 470, Providence, R. I. 








EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 
THIS WAIST is a per- 
fect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with 
or without the bones, which, 
owing to the construction of 
the bone pockets, may be re- 
moved at pleasure. 
The Cut represents the 
Waist as made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned, and with full 
bust; the construction of in- 
side of bust under full piece 
is that of a corset front, so 
that a corset and perfect bust 
4 support is provided within a 
} waist. In the Open Back 
Soft ee - made oo ro 
Se dren and Infants, particular 
PATENTED. attention to the physical pro- 
portions and requirements of the growing little ones, has been 
given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, 
all ages can be fitted from ocr 


Ladies’ Laced Back and Bone 
“Whole ** ‘© Without Bones 
Misses’ o - . oned 
“ Without Bones 
Chilaren’ MG ANION on ised als nisineac cadens dcetene esas «oo 
Directions Yor Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist 
over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take the chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 
to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S., postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we will exchange or 
refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

(2 One good agent wanted for every city and town in the 
United States, Address 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St... -* BOSTON, MASS, 

















SICK HEADACHE, 
CONSTIPATION. 








“By every feature I can see T TARRANT’S 


You're Bilious ip a high degree, 
You're losing snap and losing weight, | 
Your pulse rugs ata railroad rate. 
In Nature's Remedy: behold 
Acertain Cure for young and old. 
The Constipation will depart, 

The Indigestion quickly start, 
And soon Sick Headache will subside 
Whey Tarranf's Seltzer has beer tried. 


EFFERVESCENT 
Seltzer Aperient 


is taken with positive 
pleasure by young and old. 








Is prompt and efficient, 
without debilitating. 
Leaves the system in an 
exhilarated condition. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


TARRANT & CO., 


NEW YORK. 


SOLD BY REPUTABLE DRUGGISTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


ESTABLISHED 1884. 























COLTONS 


SELECT 
FLAVORS 


Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST. Unequaled Strength for all. 
Thousands of gross sold. Winning friends 
everywhere. Dealers treble sales with them. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


This water is endorsed by eminent medical men as an 
invaluable remedy in BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES 
MELLITUS, CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF, 
GRAVEL AND STONE IN THE BLADDER, GOUTY 
AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, ATONIC DYS- 
PEPSIA, DROPSY, MALARIAL POISONING, ETC. 
To obtain this water fresh, order of or through persons 
who deal directly with the proprietor. Testimonials sent 
free. Water in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5.00 at 
the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








Its causes, and a new and success- 

FAFNES ful CURE at your own home, by 

one who was deaf twenty-eight years. 

Treated by most of the noted specialists without bene- 

fit. Cured himself in three months, and since then hun- 
dreds of others. Full particulars sent on application. 


T. S. PAGE, No. 41 W. 31st St., New York City. 


HABIT cured without suffering, ata 
rivate home. 
0 pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 


O. 8. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 
DRBROWNING: Somme 
= TREATMENT 


The interest excited in ‘ Perfected Oxygen” is due to the 
unparalleled results gained in the treatment of diseases of the 
Throat, Nose, Lungs, Blood, and Nervous System. Investiga- 
tion and treatise free. ( 

WALTER C. BROWNING, M.D., 1235 Arch St., Phila. 


CATARRA S*7ets‘uathunscn 200." BREE 


Newakk, N. J. 














” PISO°S CURE: FOR 


ae ool URES, WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. veo B 
ie) in tine,’ Bald by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


S19 GS? 








BEAUTY 


WRINKLES, BLACKHEADS, PIMPLES, FRECKLES, 


Pittings, Moles and Superfiuous Hair permanently removed. Flesh increased 
or reduced. Complexions beautified. The Form developed. Hair and Brows 
colored and restored. Interesting book and testimonials (sealed), 4c. 


MADAME WELARO, 240 W. 22d Street, N. Y. City. Mention ScRIBNER’S MaGAZINE. 
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A RELIABLE WINE OF 


4 





WHAT DR. 


WM. A. 


HAMMOND SAYS. 


Before the New York Neurological Society, on Tuesday evening, November 2, Dr. William A. Hammond called attention 
to the impurities existing in most of the preparations of wine of coca, which vitiated their value 
‘I therefore asked a well-known gentleman of this city if he could not prepare a wine of coca which should consist of a 
good wine and the pure alkaloid. He has succeeded in making such a preparation. 
«A wineglassful of this tonic, taken when one is exhausted and worn out, acts as a most excellent restorative; it gives a 
feeling of rest and relief, and there is no reaction and no subsequent depression. A general feeling of pleasantness is the 


result. 


I have discarded other wines of coca and use this alone. 
«This wine of coca may be taken by the wineglassful, the same as an ordinary wine; there is no disagreeable taste 


It is Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s preparation.” eomgag —_— 
n fact, 


it tastes like a good Burgundy or Port wine. Taken three times a day before meals, or whenever needed, it has a remarkably tonic 
effect, and there is no reaction. The article produces excellent results in cases of depression of spirits; in hysteria, headache, 


and in nervous troubles generally, it works admirably, 


It is a simple remedy, yet efficacious and remarkable in its results.” 


Ask for THURBER, WHYLAND & CO.’S RESTORATIVE WINE OF COCA. 
IF YOU CANNOT PROCURE IT ELSEWHERE, WRITE TO 


bub oikcdlem overs WHYLAND & CO., 


NEW YORK. 














MoTHER—“‘ Botan) baby must have some artificial food. What 


do you recommend 

Docror—‘‘ CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD. It is the best of 
all prepared foods in the market, and ~< gregh 4 proves to me 
that it is the most perfect substitute for human milk yet pro- 
duced. If used during the Summer season, you need have no 
fear of Cholera Infantum.” 





CARNRICK’S 


SOLUBLE FOOD 


For INFANTS and CHILDREN. 


For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics, and Aged 
People. 
THE ONLY FOOD that digests as easily as 
human milk, and agrees with all infants and children. 
THE ONLY FOOD that thoroughly nourishes the 
child, without the addition of cow’s milk. 
THE ONLY FOOD that removes from infancy 
aul necessity, danger, and annoyance of a wet nurse, 


IF TAKEN BY MOTHERS once or twice a 
day, the quantity of milk will be increased, and quality 
at once improved. 


IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS, change 
partially from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for Rhenish 
Prussia, says: ‘‘CARNRICK’S SOLUBLE FOOD 
is the best of all the foods I have ever ex- 
amined.” 

‘OUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS,” by 


Marion Harland, Book of 64 pages, giving careful instruc- 
tions for bringing up the little ones. Sent free by 


REED & CARNRICK,N. Y. 





.OCOA- 


The finest =TH HE for family use, 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for ‘Dys eptics 
and Children ee your dealer, or O stamps 
Jor trial can, 0. W. UB & SONS, Philadelphia, 


1887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this year 
we will send on application a Cabinet Photo. 
of the ‘Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in the 
country.” Itis ¢ beautiful picture, and will do 
any mother’s heart good. It shows the good 
effects of using Lactated Food as a substitute 
for mother’s milk. Much valuable informa- 
tion for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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TE GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN TO i ADIES. 
~“Createst inducements ever of- 


fered. Now’s your time to get 
u meen for = celebrated 
ea d Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold “Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 
or Webster’ ‘3 Dictionary. For full pereiculars address 
GREAT ft MEBIVAN TF EA CO., 
P.O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 













GomMPANY 








GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Uncqualed for children and invalids. A delicious 


diet. Unsurpassed for consti agg and d spepsia. Sold 
—— Box by 3 ome Gran- 
ula Co. Dansvittz, N Raa 















1882. C. A. JEFFRIES, Engineer P. R. R., says: 


“* T have carried a Watch of the ‘Keystone’ stem- 
wind grade for about 18 months. I am doubling the 
road between Philadelphia and Harrisburg, as Engin- 
eer, each alternate day—running the Chicago Limited 
Express west, and Day Express east—and my Watch 
has been absolutely reliable during all the time 
above named. It is true to the minute all the ARE 
while, and I refer to it always with perfect con- THE 
fidence for Railroad Time.” 
B E Cc AU S E preteens ep ce Kevingfound 
any wal and in addition have the following im- 
T DUST PROOF protects perfect! 


the balance and hair open (the most delicate an 
1886. N. E. MULFORD, Practical Watchmaker, vital m damage, dirt and dampness 











parts) 
Madison, N. J., says: Our Patent Compound "Regulator has absolutely 


“T recommend your Watches as the best ever 
made for general use. For time-keeping they 
are as good as any man would want—no matter what 
he does. I would feel safer on a train whose 
engineer carries a Keystone Watch (even if it 
was not the best grade) than if he carried any other 


no lost m 
Our PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and Simplest mad 
Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free 
from all variations caused by dirt = dampoess; 
an advantage which no other maker does 
<A only Genuine Ttuby 
ewels in every grade, and all our Watches are 
made of the best material, and are accurate 
time keepers, under our own guaran 


make I ever repaired or dealt in. First—because ATKINSON BROS o76.chesteat Ste 
they are less liable to accidental injuries; General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Oo, 


and second—their being protected from dirt 4@ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR THEM.“@A 


insures even running. 


WATERLOO ORGANS Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
AND retail box by express, of the 

UNEQUALED QUALITY OF TONE, SUPERIOR DESIGN oa, Gens ke Ree, ett 
AND FINISH OF CASES, OURABILITY. MEM up inelegant boxes,and strictly 


They Pump one halt easier than any oth other organ made, pure. Suitable for presents. 
TAV Express charges light. Refers 


to all Chicago. Try it once. 
CANDY |°° Accross 
caamnnadiiiaies C, F. GUNTHER, 


Confectioner, Chicago. 


Vj MORPHINE HABIT 


URED AT HOME. NO PAIN, 
end Lost sleep or wees — 
business. Directions simple. Ter 2 
amndiey sent 1000 trial and NO PAY dey Leieaad 
Puree Six Months, 
ner ay eee) 


YZ CO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 





Where py Swe oS agents will sell direct 13 the public at 
reduced prices. 
Ly ee and Catalogues, address 
ALCOLM LOVE & CO., Waterloo, N. Y. 


ROOFING piu 














Send for Circular and Price-List. 
WARREN-EHRET COMPANY, 


(LIMITED.) 
426 Market Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


*) AMarvel of Simplicity _ 
Sir: —A few d f 
and Usefulness, boy, Sccc for lane ago.tme nm ie on tr 


a used it to-day for the first, and find it the best thing of 


the kind have ever used. Would you be kind enough to 
THE HENIS 


write me where they can 
DISINTEGRATING 








oe COOKING SCHOOL, 
25 Chestnut Street. 







‘‘ This invention is a real little 
treasure.” 


—Philada. Public Ledger. 


C. F. Henis, 









be purchased? 
Respectfully yours, 
(Mrs.) 8. L. RORER, 
4, 22,'84. Principal. 


The Handiest Kitchen Utensil Ever Made. 


A Perfect Potato Masher, Vegetable Press, Colander, 
= Jelly Press, Sauce Strainer, Fruit Press. 
— Ad ALL IN ONE STRONG, LIGHT, CHEAP, HANDY UTENSIL. 
Potatoes passed rene this strainer are freed from eyes, specks, small particles of skin, etc., and watery potatoes 
are made mealy and dry. They do not require either milk or butter and are much lighter than when repared in the 
ordinary manner, presenting an appetizing and inviting appearance that must be seen to be appreciated. 
For sale by’ ealers in Hardware and House-Furnishing Goods. Price, Fifty Cents. If your dealer does not keep 
them, the Press will be seut by mail to any address on receipt of Sixty Cents. Manufactured only by 
CHARLES F. HENIS CO., 122 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia, Penn® 
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“SEEDS ® PLANTS: 















E. 


‘The Great Absynnian Banana.’’ 


Mr. William Robinson, the great Engligh authority on gardening says 
‘2, this is the noblest decorative plant in the world, and the many customers 
“oe We induced to try it last season confirm this: a 
Y Mr. Krieger, superintendent of the Wheeling park writes: ‘‘I never 
& had anything in the park that has attracted one-quarter the attention 
i and admiration as these wonderful Bananas. You will remember my 
buying fifty of them when at your establishment last spring, at your 
earnest recommendation, though I confess I was decidedly skeptical of 
such small plants realizing your glowing description. I planted them in an old Dahlia bed, 
’ E and although the soil was very rich already, I piled on the manure ‘thick and heavy,’ and 

E spaded it in. Then I had my men water the bed daily with the hose. The result is 
mw“ astonishing. To-day (Oct. 14th), the plants are 13 feet high (actual measurement), and 
\ their beauty and majestic appearance is beyond my powers of description.” A member of 

the Pittsburgh Club, who oe a lot to plant in front of the club house (in the central 

ae pe of the cit y), says: ‘‘The rapidity of their growth astonished me, and I have been bothered not a 

- little trying to tell the many inquirers what they are. They are cheap, ridiculously cheap, forI could 
not have equalled their tropical effectiveness with a couple hundred dollars worth of Palms.” 

e great merits of this Banana have long been known to plantsman and amateurs, but its high 
price has always prevented its becoming popular. We have succeeded in getting a large stock, which 
we can offer at about one-sixth the usual prices. ; 

In the latitude of New York they should not be planted until the 20th or 25th of May. In some of 
the Southern States and California they are entirely hardy. 

PRICES—50 cts., 75 cts., $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, and $3.00 each ; $5.00, $8.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00, and 
$30.00 per dozen, according to size; a few extra large plants at $5.00 and $10.00 each, The smallest 
= sized plants will make fine specimens (from 6 to 12 feet high) the first season if soil is very rich and 

freely watered. We will send the smallest size, post-paid, by mail, carefully packed, for 75 cents each. 
The large sizes are not mailable. 

OUR BOOK.—Our work, “A Few Flowers Worthy of General Culture,” published (at first for 
free distribution) to call serious attention to the great advantage of gardening with hardy flowers ; but 
its attractiveness created such a great demand for it, and from many who were not plant buyers, that 


. Year pela Am, 
it was a serious tax on us, and we are compelled to.make a nominal charge for it, The fourth and enlarged edition now ready, is 
certainly the most beautiful and original book on flowers yet published—can be had, bound in a handsome, durable cover, for 50 cents, 


or in leather for 75 cents, and FIFTY CENTS Will be ALLOWED ON THE FIRST ORDER SENT amounting to two dollars or more ; or an order 
for two dollars or more will secure a copy {ree but not a second copy if one has already been received. 


OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, containing a complete list of the best new_ and old varieties of Roses, Clematises, 
Rhododendrons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of Hardy Plants 
in America, sent on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. B. A. ELLIOTT co., $4 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CO’S 


“ROSES | Spting Paf- 





For 18 Years our Great Specialty has been growing and 
distributing ROSES. We have all the Latest Novelties 
and finest standard sorts in different sizes and prices 0 Ue of S ee 
“alog 


We send STRONG, VIGOROUS PLANTS safe! mail or express *SEND FOR IT® 


ly b; 
wal 10 4 D PLANTS Gq, $20,925 a anteng 


Our New Guide, 88pp., describesnearly 500 finest varieties of RH-ALLEN ComPANy SEEDS SENT 
Roses, Tobe tia ray acnrube aad Cl Slog Vinee, and 189-J91 WATER ST.NY.] everywhere by mall. 
New and Rare Flower Seeds, and tells how to 0 them, 
‘REE. Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, Chester Co., Pa. 


For Lawns, Green Houses, 
Gardens, &e. Put up in 
300 Ib. bbis. Send for 
cireulars and prices. E. 
8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 
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THE NEW HARDY JAPANESE HYDRANGEA. 

even in the coldest part of the — no pro- 
CULTIVATION. 

a . tinues in bloom 3 months, remaining 
— al clusters more than a foot 
flowers, literally covering the 
than any plant we have 
tion, making it unrivalled 
wit small residences, 


THE FINEST Yn “HYDRANGEA PANICULATA GRANDIFLORA.” 
‘ This is a grand plant, exceedingly showy and attractive, 

HARDY SHRUB c lasting in bloom for poste. = hardy 
IN = tection of any kind, and is the finest hardy shrub in 
cultivation. I t grows bushy and compact, 3 to 

g 5 feet high, blooms in July, and con- 

a 4, © ee Se a beautiful until destroyed by frost. The 

§ flowers are pure white, afterwards 

changing to pink, and are immense 

ong and evan A as much in diam- 

eter, every shoot being termina- 

ted with one of these clusters of 

plant. It creates a sensation 

wherever seen, and has 

given more satisfaction 

ever sold. The immense 

heads of bloom are held in 

a megs Raping soe posi 

both for grace and beauty. 

For cemetery plots, for 

large estates, for persons 

either in city or os 

anywhere, everywhere, ¢ 

should be planted. A 


customer writes: ‘The 
first year I planied Hy- 
drangea Grandiflora it 
 socerneapyd three heads of 
lowers; the second year, 
56: the third year, 92.” 
$1, for 3 
these Plants; it will 
prove the best invest- 
ment you ever made, 
Price, 40c. each; 3 for $1; 
12 for $3. Postage ~~ an 
safe ee . Will 
hi b 





ORDER AT ONCE Can be planted as soon as frost is out of ground; full instructions for cultivation sent 
with each order, also a copy of our large Illustrated Catalogue of all 


THE BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS telscev, com's nentcomey Auusated atte of Ba, 


all readers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE _ inclosing stamps to pay postage. Our importation of THE G D] 
BANDED LILY OF JAPAN has just reached us. We offer fine strong bulbs of this, “The Queen of Lilies,” 
(Hardy) 40 cts. each; 3 for $1., postpaid. Address, mentioning SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


F. R. PIERSON, ‘sfEbsman, Tarrytown, N. Y. P.0.Box8. 

















is offered and -- described in our 
CATALOGUE No. 20 OF “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” 
Which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. The Catalogue is replete with new engravings 
of the choicest flowers and vegetables, and contains, besides, 2 beautiful colored plates, and 
very full instructions on all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us, and, we believe, 
is the most complete publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), 
which may be deducted from first order. Please be sure to order Catalogue by the number. 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, 2° & 37 Corian St. 
and Metal Workers, By using outnts of ee PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 


+] 
a ee QUICK RETURNS, PROMPT PAY. 


~teni-pinaihpaleypelleminigmnmagi THE CHRISTIAN STANDARD, published weekly, 


Can bid lower and save more money from West 
i an by eans i at Cincinnati, is the most popular religious paper . 
their jobs than by any other means for doing ? 2 Circulation, 28,000. 


thei: k. Full illustrated catal free. 
Address, eee an ae THE APOSTOLIC GUIDE, published weekly at 
W.F.& JOHN BARNES CO., # Cincinnati and Louisville, is the best medium to reach the 


e Kford, Til. New South. Circulation, 13,500. 
inact, Ata: Bement ad THE STANDARD BIBLE LESSON QUAR- 


PI ANO M A RVE Finger and Wrist Gymnastics for all Pian- TERLY. Cincinnati. Worth ten timesiis price. Circu- 
Price 5 








ists, Flexibility ! Power !! Brilliancy !!! lation, 120,000. 
Circulars free. Agents wanted. A.R.MoorE,Troy,N.Y. Advertising rates of all reliable Advertising Agencies, or direct. 
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Bo PUBLISHERS #8,BO OKSELLERS spay 
TO MEN OF MEANS. 


For a P. O. order, registered form or check for $5, I will send at once, by express, 
charges prepaid, books and drawings that give views, plans, descriptions and reliable 
proven costs of 300 modern residences (mostly of low cost and embracing every approved 
style and arrangement) and ten Stables and Carriage Houses ; also full information about 
heating, ventilating, draining, plumbing, etc. Over 1,000 illustrations, A complete and 
exhaustive library on the subject, worth many times its cost. Impossible to duplicate 
elsewhere. 

To the man who intends to build, this “library” is simply indispensable. He should 
examine all the plans (it does not take long), narrow his choice to a few and then make a 
final selection ; or combine the features of several into a new plan. This is a thorough 
and comprehensive method that insures the best results. 

To the man of means who is simply looking for a good investment, this “ library ” 
suggests the building of modern houses, especially those of low cost, to’ rent or to sell. 
It gives him plans, data, facts and figures on which to base exact calculations. 

More than eight thousand houses have been built from our plans. Printed reference 
lists to some hundreds of patrons, in every part of the country, are furnished, who will 
testify to their accuracy—a point that every owner should be satisfied about before com- 
mencing to build. Address, with remittance, 


R. W. SHOPPELL, Architect, 
191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


(Manager Co-operative Building Plan Association.) 


(20° TEGO SMOPOLITAN 





Lawn Tennis Score Book, - Price 15 Cents. 
50 Cards and Recon qunsraved for $1.25. 
Invitations, Mon » Crests, and Dies. 

CHARLES R. BOURNE, *Stationer, 271 Broadway, N. Y. 


with texts 250 PHILANTHROPISTS 25 Arcee: 
- LAMBIE 


Pr Es turer of All Kinds S ot 
OOK | 


DERS. 





bitte £1 NS ONTHLIES 


H PREMIUM FREE 
FREI WAARES ear 


SK FOR IT+«**NEWS STANDS 
THE | PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Howard, i page Monthly. 
1er ee ae exponent a the Sone itman Sys- 


temof Phonography. $1.50 per annum. , Specimen R ‘ B BO N Ss ! 


copy free. The Phonographic Instit \ Aw We have purchased several large lots 
wad ints H of Remnantsat prices which enable us 


to offer a great bargain. 

these Remnants are the finest 
quality of Silk Ribbons in the 
market, of different widths, in 
nearly all the popular colorsand 
shades, and they are adapted 
for neckwear, dress and hat 
trimming, bows, etc., and for 
fancy work are just the thing. 
No lady can purchase such fine 
ribbons at any store for three 
times the money. 

FFER.— We will send a 
carefully assorted package of 
Ribbons, no piece less than two 





‘ The 3 Most "Perfect ct Dict'ry Holder, 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 














DOG BUYERS’ GUIDE. 
Colored plates, 100 engravings 
of different breeds, prices they ara 9 
worth, and where to buy them 
Mailed for 15 Cents. 
ASSOCIATED FANCIERS, 
237 S. Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa, & 





Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ |i aaa 


, 16 and 1S Dutch, cor. Fulton St., 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinist~’ oo Letters. 





For Reducing Family Expenses. — Our new 
50-page Price-list of Text Books of all Publishers. New School 
Books lower than publishers’ wholesale list prices. Second- 

hand School Books in proportion. Over 2000 different titles 
(representing all publishers), with classified index, showing 
quickly the different authors in the various branches of study. 
Mailed free on application. We also issue “Catalogue B” of 
prices we pay for Second-hand and New School Books. 
ARTHUR Hinps, No. 4 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 





ards long,and the “GALAXY”? 
3 months for 50 ets. The 
** GALAXY” is a 40-page Mag- 

zine of Music, containing from 
15 to 20 piecesin each number, 
which would cost from $3 to $5 
at usual store prices, thus 
giving its readers over $50 
worth of music a year for only 
$1, including an extra large 
packag« of ribbons, or three 
months and ribbons for 50¢. 

GUARANTEE.—We give 


ti! 5 more and better ribbons than 
vy |\ ha! } S\e any other firm, and send you 
\\\ i a Magazine of Music, not @ 

BIN wor vo advertising sheet. 


GALAXY OF MUSIC, 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 











The Famous Seana Cream, cane — ad — Powder, 


Read what Prof. THOS. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., of Stevens Institute of Technology, says: 
Mrs. H. H. AYER 40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, January 7, 1887. 
Dear Madame—Samples of your Recamier Cream and Recamier Balm have been analyzed by me. I find that 
there is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate skin, and which is not authorized by the French ‘Pharmacopeeia as 
safe and beneficial in preparations of this character. Respectfully yours, THOMAS B. STILLMAN, M.Sc. 
Analytical ana Consulting Chemist, 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 





POSITIVELY MADE FROM A FORMULA 
USED FOR MANY YEARS BY MME. 
RECAMIER, AND NEVER’ BEFORE MAN- 
UFACTURED FOR SALE. 





—_————___@____——- 
A\\ Recamier Cream, $1.50 
Endorsed in the warmest terms by hundreds of ladies, among 
eee end Por them Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, Mrs. LILY LANG- resend + edgy 
oattestdluesse alata TRY, Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Mme. MODJESKA, FRecamier Powder, $1. 


Mile. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, Miss HELEN DAUVRAY, etc., copies of whose letters will be sent you on application, 
together with a beautiful colored portrait of Mme. Recamier, imperial size. 

R AMIER CR M is not a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is guaranteed, if used according to 
directions, TO REMOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, etc., from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irritations from 
Sun or Wind, and TO FRESHEN and cosmetic, as well as by the legion of un- 
INVIGORATE the SKIN, making it fortunates whose complexions have been 
Youthful and Soft in Appearance. almost irretrievably ruined by the use of 

AMIER BALM is not a the lead washes with which the market is 
vulgar “‘ white wash,” or so-called ‘‘ Bloom flooded. 
of Youth,” but a harmless and fragrant N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman 
liquid, absolutely imperceptible, except iN TRADE MARK. 5 ore have the RECAMIER PREPA- 
the Delicate Freshness it imparts to the TIONS. He or you can easily obtain 
Skin. It is now used for its strong tonic et from the Sole Manufacturer and 
effect on the complexion by hundreds of Proprietor. (See that each package bears 
women who never have made use of a Harriet Hubbard Ayer. Trade Mark and Signature as herewith.) 

The Recamier preparations are guaranteed to contain neither Bismuth, Lead, nor Arsenic. 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 27 Union Square, New York. 


NOTICE.—In preparation: AYER’S RECAMIER BATH PACKET. 
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INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SICK HEAD- 
ACHE and SOUR STOMACH cured by ‘ Dorf's Soda 
Pastilles.”” Send 8c for package. 817 Third Ave., N.Y, 


PISO 'S CURE FOR 


BA WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Cough Symp. eae good. Use 
“= time. gists. 


CONSUMPTION 


"Ss 
FACE, HANDS, FEET, O Z Z O N P 





















and all tg ay including Facial MEDICATED 
Development, Hair and Sc alp Superfluous COMPI EXION 
se Birth Marks, . ay Warts mom 
reckles, Red Nose, Acne, COMES, SCATS, Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. 
é getty and their treatment. Send “Nee for Removesall pimples, freckles and discolorations. 


book of 50 4th edition. Dr. John H. Wood 


87 North St, Albany, N.Y. Established 1830. WI E sith 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. gq Bvecywhere. 
[— ——_—— = ——_ > 


WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 
will mention this 
paper when 

writing. 


25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Dr. Sykes Sure Cure (‘o. CURR 7 
Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 












STOOD THE TEST 
FOR 50 YEARS, 








Why suffer from Piles or Hemorrhoids when 
8) ONT B E A C L AM BARTLETT'S PILE SUPPOSITORIES will give instant 

relief and effect a sure cure? Introduced 1832. 
Insist on BARTLETI’s Suppositories—take no 


other. Tin case (14 Suppositories), $1.00. Sold by 
druggists. 











Why suffer from BRAIN WEARINESS, LASSITUDE, or SLEEPLESSNESS, when 


CROSBY’S VITALIZSCED PHOSPHITES 


will give you perfect relief? For 15 years it has been used by all Physicians who successfully treat 
Nervous or Mental Disorders. 56 W. 25th St., N. Y. Druggists or by Mail, $1.00. 
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Sent on Trial, 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. [_Postpaia. 
50c. of all Druggists and oo 








The width of this magazine compels By its aid the hair, 
us to sever the handle in this manner. beard, or mustache 
= can be curled any desired 
| = aes == style in from one to two minutes. For ladies it produces the “ Langtry Style,” the ‘‘Patti 
DR. 148s SS] = aE Ss = Bang,” the “‘ Montague Curl,” and any other form desired by ladies wearing their hair in 
= the fashionable ‘‘ loose and fluffy” mode. Gentlemen’s mustaches and beards curled for 
the day ina few seconds. A beautiful article ; handle ef rosewoud, other part nickel-plated. 


uileiaeeies DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH. 
Price 50c. of all Druggists and Dealers. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed by a new patented process which renders it impossible for Bristles to cune out in 
use. Either of above articles guaranteed and sent on trial post-paid, on receipt of price, 50 €ts., or both for $1.00. They may 
be returned if not satisfactory. Canvassing Agents wanted for DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSE ‘TS, BRUSHES, 
BELTS, &c. No risk, quick sales, good pay. 

GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


Sold at Drug, Dry Goods and Fancy Stores. Mention ScrIBNER’S MACAGINES. 














Imperial Hair Regenerator, for Hair wholly 
or partially Gray. 

You can restore your hair to its original color, have it natural-looking, natural- 
feeling, glossy, fresh, and nobody dreams that you color it. No lead in it, per- 
fectly harmless and odorless, is immediate, lasts three or six months or more, only 
has to be retouched as the hair grows in. It is also unequalled for the beard. 

We prepare the following shades : 
No. 1. Black. No. 3. Medium Brown. No, 5. Light Chestnut. No. 7. Drab or Blond 
“2. Dark Brown. “ 4. Chestnut. “6. Gold Blond. Cendre. 
Price, $1.50, and $2.25 per box. Send sample of hair when ordering. A little book gives 
full particulars. IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
Barry’ Ss LINDLEY M. ELKINTON’S 


x RTricopherous | PuRs Partum 


FOR Pressed Cakes, = $1.25 per dozen. 
Old Dry Blocks, - = 10c, per block. 


THE HAIR In Bars, = = = = 20c. per Ib. 
" TEST FOR TOILET SOAP: 
The Oldest and the Place the tongue on the soap for one or two minutes; tf a 
Best. stinging sensation is felt, such a soap is not proper to use on 


the skin. 
r brat ff4 Gently stimulates, fast- 532 —— JOHN Sst anit 
ens, purifies, smooths, rraensrnt eka an 
ses THE Best CURE IN THE WORLD for Coughs, Colds, 
glosses, thickens, feeds, egy ae ia and in ne em Consumption, is Cutler Bros. & Co.’s Well-known 3 3 
possible way improves the hair. Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam 


<< PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH. 


pice and Children’s Sizes) A yo as it will thoroughly clean 
ETWEEN THE T Recommended by the most 
eminent dentists. For sale by all dealers in “Toilet Goods, Send for our 


circulars and directions for use, FLORENCE MFC. co . 
: FLORENCE, 
MASS. 





























«BY STEAM.+ 


THE “CORTON” 


Wrought Iron, Tubular 
SECTIONAL BOILER. 


Automatic, Self-feeding, = 
Will Burn 


4 






i, Sai 
HARD OR SOFT COAL. the «Gorton 





STEAM. 


The Gorton Boiler is constructed of REFINED IRON 
and STEEL in the best manner. It has been before 
the public two years, and received the endorsement 
of all the eminent Architects, Builders & Physicians. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 


Send for | 
Circular. 

















96 Liberty St., N. Y. 














THE NEW MODEL 


-OUR-— 


For 
Simplice- 


ity, dura- 

LATEST anp BEST 7 musts," “ana 
qualityofwork 

MOWER. it is unequaled, 
while for Lightness 


of draft it excels, 
by a large per- 
centage, any other 
Lawn Mower made. 





FARMERS’ PRICES! 


HOLSTEINS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, “HOLSTEIN CATTLE,” 50c. 
DUDLEY MILLER, Oswego, N. Y. 


E GCS FREE _OF EXPRESS 


L. Brahmas, P. Rocks, Wyandottes, W.C. B. Polish, 
8. G. Dorkings, Br. Leghorns, Wh. Leghorns, Pekin 
Ducks, Bronze Turkeys. Prices low for quality. 
Send now for Circular (8 handsome 8x3 illustra- 
tions). This appears but once. 


W. Schlabach, DeWitt, lowa. 
Save Loss from Runaways 2, usine De. S. Binpeaty’s 


ING StRAP. Send for Descriptive Circular. MING & CO., 
Wholesale Harness Manufacturers, Owego, N. Y. 

















FRoMMEXICO 
S00 VARIETIES 
AT FRoM 10°7S. To Bi 25 
IOFINE PLANTS S45" 


MOSTLY IN BUD 
FREE BY MAIL FOR +p 42° 
SENDFoR CATALOGUE. 
BOOKon CACTI 64 PAGES 
PROFUSELY WWsTRATED iss 


CUSTOMERS 


A.BLANC & CO 
3I4n.il st. PHILADA. 














WHIP 2 
Quills. The 

‘ best Whip inthe world. Warren 
Featherbone Whip Co., 211 and 213 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ills, 


New York Agency, A. C. BARNEs WuiP Co., 193 Chambers St. 





600 copies of ‘CAKES WITHOUT EGGS,’’ to be 
sold for a Charity. Twenty Cents Each. 
Send orders to ** ELEVEN,” 

100 East 17th Street, New York. 


PASSPORTS +: &,.2RAMAM, 


OBTAINED. Broadway, N. Y. 


CABINET, CHEST, AND HASP LOCKS. 
Send 35 cents for a sample of either kind, mailed free. 
Catalogue mailed onapplication. A Water Filter mailed 
free for 50 cents. 
STODDARD LOCK & MFG CO., SAYBROOK, CONN. 











The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz. 
will restore the song of cage 


anna birds and preserve them in 


health. 15c. by mail. Sold by Druggists. Directions Free. 
BIRD FOOD CO., 400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elegant New Leatherette Set Furniture 


20 pieces, 30 cents; French Parlor Suit, 12 cents; 
French Dolls—? girls, 10 dresses ; 1 boy, 5 suits, 12 cents. 
The lot, 45 cents. 

M. A. ROSE & CO., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








n PISO’S CURE FOR . 


panes WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS un 
ss pengtes good. Use fe 
URE 


CONSUMPTION 2 


MARVELOUS 


RY 


DISCOVERY. 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind 
Wandering. Any book learnedinonereading. Great 
inducements to Correspondence Classes, Prospectus, 
with opinions in full of Mr. Richarp A, Proctor, 
Hons. W. W. Astor, Jupaw P. Bensamin, Drs. 
MINo Woop, Rev. Francis B. DENIO, 
MaRE wae oN OISETTE. free by 


Pp 
237 Fifth Avenue, Ne w York. 
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*CARDS&STATIONERY - 








Fine 
Writing 
Paper 
By the 
Pound a 
| Specialty. 


supply their wants. 





The most satisfactory and economical way to buy paper is BY 
THE POUND. We carry a very extensive assortment of Ameri- 
can and Foreign Paper, which we sell from 15 cents to $1.00 
per pound. A sample book showing our complete line, with 
full information as to sizes, sheets to a pound, envelopes to 
match, etc., we send (for four cents in stamps), to all applicants, 
thus enabling them, by the aid of the mail or express, easily to 


RicHarD L, Gay Company, 


(RICHARD L, Gay, of late firm of Ward & Gay, Manager) 
STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS, 
FINE PRINTING AND BLANK BOOKS, 
342 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Visiting and 
Wedding 
Cards, 
Monogram and 


Initial 





Stamping. 





PAPER AND STATIONERY BY MAIL. 


If so, send 6 cents (to 
Stationery, 


Are You 
out of 
Paper or 
Stationery ? 


Mail rates, 1 cent per ounce, 
Express often cheaper. 





ETC., A 


pay postage, etc.) forour IIlustrated Catalogue of 

and complete set of Samples of Foreign and 

American Papers, representing in the various styles and sizes more than 
250 VARIETIES, 

which we sell by the pound from 15 cents upwards. 

giving sizes, number of sheets to a pound, cost of envelopes, etc. 

inducement for getting up a club or sending a large order. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Old Stand, Ward & Gay), 
Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, VISITING CARDS, MONOGRAMS, DANCE ORDERS, FINE PRINTING, 
SPECIALTY. 


Full information sent, 


Special 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Established in 1816, and in continuous operation to this date. 


GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 


6o John Street, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BLACK and COLORED PRINTING INKS, VARNISHES, &c, 


Wood Cut, Book, Job, News and Extra News, Lithographic 
Plate Printing, Artotype, Photogravure and Heliotype Ink. 
ART PUBLICATIONS PRINTED WITH 

Sons’ Fine Wood Cut Ink. 

C. E. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
American Art Printer. 

Am. TRACT SOCIETY’S 
Illus’d Christian Weekly. 

ArT Pos. Co.’s (Toronto) 

Anotent Martner Picturesque Canada. 

4 : PICTURESQUE ATLAS PUB.CO.’s 

Pastoral Days. icturesque Australia, 

As well as many other fine Pictorial Works. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is printed with our Ink. 


Geo. Mather’s 
D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
Picturesque America, 
Picturesque Europe. 
Picturesque Palestine, 


HARPER BROTHERS’ 


fJANIEL JUDSON & SON, Ld. 


Lonpon AND New York. 


Price 25c., including Stretcher, 


_ The standard in England. 
Use Judson’s Marking Ink 
and save time and trouble as 


itrequires No nEarT. For sale ¥ 
by the trade, or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price, 
. HEADQUARTERS, 
46 Murray Street, N. Y. 
A. F, FREEMAN, Manager. 
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It pays every Business Manto 
send 2c. stamp to MILLER LOCK 
mCQ., 821 Cherry St., Philadel- 
Phia, Pa., for Illus, Cat. of the 

*Champion” 6-Lever Pad- 
locks, Store Door Locks. 
Night Latches, Keyless and 
also Keyed, Drawer and Chest Locks, Keyless 
Cash or Deed Boxes, etc. For security they have no equals. 
Largely used by U. S. Government, by Railroads, and other 
critical buyers. Ask dealers for them. 


The Automatic Shading Pen. 
PG ee 


: 


y 
HEN 








Shaded Mark of Two Colors at a 
Single Stroke. Sample set of three sizes “em 
$1.00. Circular and sample writing FREE. 


Makes a 








THE INDELIBLE INK. 
1 
OLDEST. i = preparation snd : only A. 
ine beets lished SO Keare. Sure 
eco’ 
BEST, Pentenninl. i" edal «& Diploma. Sold everywhere. 





NGRAVWED CARDS BY MAIL 
Our Eogmving Department offers unequalled facilities 

for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved mons and 50 

cards $1,00, including postage. Send le sheet, 


. . HOSKINS 
Leading Stationers, 9 i Arch Bein iF Oteipnia, Pa, 


or sam) 





EXCELLENT Back Coptss of anything written or 
drawn with any Pen (or Type Writer) by the Patent 


AUTOGOPYIST»: ce 
y Lithography. 
A Speckmenn fuee. 


UTocopyisT Co., 3 Thomas Street, New York. 


HORTHAND Pyare Pertonalty" 


ituatio rocured an py iis or a mpeten it. 
u ns ur 8 whea competent 
ey pn Wy W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 




























Positively Cured b 
these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis 
tress from Dyspepsia, In 














for Dizziness, Nausea, 
Drowsiness, Bad Taste in 
the Mouth,Coated Tongue. 
Pain in the Side, &c 
| They regulate the Bowel 
and prevent Constipation and Piles. The small- 
est and easiest to take. Only one pill a dose 
Purely Vegetable. 
CARTER MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New York. 
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=*-MFG.CO.=—- 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

RGEST MANUFACTURERS IN AMERICA 


ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles, 
and TAN. 


UsE Perry’s MoTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads avd Fleshw orme, ask 
your druggist for PEkRY’s COMEDONE AND 
PIMPLE REMEDY, the Infallible Skin Remedy. 

Send for circular. 

BRENT GOOD & CO., 
New York, 





7 Murray St., 





SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 
of Rocky Mountain Curios, Minerals, A 4 
Novelties, Jewelry, Ind 
Relics, and Pottery Art Indian 
Bric-a-Brac. 40 Pages Illustrated. Many 
rare goods at Moderate Prices. Send at once. 


Address 
H. H. TAMMEN, 


Box N.N., Denver, Colo. 
FORHERNIA OR RUPTURE 
GET THE BEST : 
THE IMPROVED PATENT Be > 
CHAMPION TRUSS E- 
COATED MALLEABLE STEEL SPRINGS. 
GENUINE HARD RUBBER COVERED SPRINGS. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VULCANOID COVERED SPRINGS 
ILADA CEN NNJAL™ GOLO MEDAL NEW ORLEANS 
GENUINE STANPEDPHILATAU COMANUFACTY GIO LocuST sT PHILA. 
OLD BY LEADING DRUGGISTS,AND DEALERS EVERYWHERE + 








ates 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes a Ur 
intime. Sold by rg 





— 
Makes Five, Gallons of O delicious, ‘sparkling 

verage. engthens and puri- 
fies hes the bloo blood, Its purity: ot elicacy commend it 
toall, Sold by druggists Pp -ywhere, 


$1 ~ 5 in Confederate Money sent for 25c., or $60 for 10c. 
List showing premium paid for rare 'U. S. coins, 10c. 
T. S. CRAYTON, dr., Anderson, 8. C. 














FERENCES. 
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10 Barclay Steet, New York. 


No Coal Gas, No Smoke, No Dust. 


AGENTS WANTED 
: EVERYWHERE. = 
DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CO., 


Good Steam Heating Saves your Health. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND R 





SEND 


OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 


2 Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





TO THE LADIES. 


CALL AND EXAMINE OUR IMPROVED 


ADJUSTABLE DRESS 


AND 


SKIRT FORMS. 


Save fatigue of standing to have dresses tried on, 
draped, or trimmed. 
INDISPENSABLE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


oun NEW 
“DOMESTIC ’’ Folding Draping Stand, 


ADJUSTABLE to any size. Price, $3.00. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE (0, 


Broadway, corner 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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MERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


A SWEEPING OFFER. 


For nearly half a century the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST (English or German) has been the 
acknowledged authority on all matters pertaining to the Farm, the Garden, Hearth, and Household. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS, 15 CENTS. 


Last May the Publishers began to issue Elegant Original Engravings, 18x25 inches in size, describing the Rural 
Surroundings and Rural Lives of our Farmer Presidents, and it is noteworthy that the majority of our Presidents 
were reared on farms or retired to rural scenes at the end of their public lives. This series of engravings is being 
executed by our first artists, and appropriate papers accompany them, written expressly for the purpose, by James 
Parton, Donald G. Mitchell, R. H. Stoddard, Dr. Lyman Abbott, and other eminent American writers, and 
involving an outlay of over $30,000, They are executed on heavy plate paper, and sent to subscribers in heavy 
tubes prepared for the purpose. 

Owing to the prevailing interest in Poultry Raising, the publishers of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
have issued an elegant volume of over 250 pages, and with over foo illustrations fully describing and illustrating 
everything pertaining to the subject, edited by P. H. Jacobs, Mason C. Weld, and Mrs. Ferris, the recognized 
authorities in poultry matters. Though only issued a few weeks since, we are now publishing the Eighth 
(thousand) Edition. Price, $1.00, post-paid. 

As an inducement to obtain the names of new subscribers on our books, the Publishers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST make the following unparalleled proposition : 


SUMMARY-—HERE IS WHAT THE SUBSCRIBER CETS: 








No. 1—The American Agriculturist (English or COMPANION PORTRAITS. 
German), 1887 No, 6.—A magnificent portrait of General Grant from 


‘ . his last sitting. Grand Cabinet size, 18 x 24 inches, 
- 2.—The A. A. New Poultry Book, for Everybody. and engraved at large expense, especially for sub- 


scribers to this combination, and supplied to no 
other persons. Price 


Yo. 3.—Engravings, “Homes of Our Farmer Presi- No. 7.—A superb steel plate engraving of General 
dents,” 18 x 25, issued during 1887. Mach worth Logan, 12x 16 inches in size, from a photograph by 


256 pages. 100 illustrations. Most complete work 
OVET PUUNENOD 6650.05.45 2 sae natives asa siaPpisiasewals\a\e Sa 


Brady, elegantly mounted on heavy, highly-finished 


fo. 4.—The same issued during 1886, forwarded, post- paper, suitable for framing or for the centre-table. 
ie so ; F , pos 


paid, in a tube prepared for the purpose. Each : : 
worth fully No. 8.—A magnificent portrait of Henry Ward Beecher. 
Full Cabinet size. Engraved expressly for the sub- 
Yo. 5.—Original articles, describing the Homes of Our scribers to this combination by the new process 
Farmer Presidents, written by Ik Marvel, Parton, direct from a negative taken & Falk, after Mr. 
and others. Beecher’s recent return from Europe. Price $1.00 


Ae FOSsSt-SFATD Dom 1.60. 





Of course there is very little left for the publishers on this offer. But the hope and expectation of retaining 
new subscribers in the future at regular rates is what leads us to offer these inducements now. Inasmuch. 
as every number of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is complete in itself, subscriptions can begin at any 
time. From April to April, for example, is a good time to subscribe. 


=" ALL FOR TEN CENTS.—The price of single numbers of the American Agriculturist (English or German) is 15cents. In 
order, however, to show you what we are doing and thereby extend the circulation of the American Agriculturist in your locality, we 
will, on receipt of five two-cent stamps (10 cents) for mailing, immediately forward you, post-free—Ist, A copy of the American Agricul- 
turist; 2d, A sample engraving of the Homes of Our Farmer Presidents; 3d, Our elegant 35-page Premium List, containing nearly 100 
illustrations and describing several hundred books and choice articles of every description, which are presented, post-free, for subscribers ; 
4th, Sample pages of the Poultry Book. Mention this Magazine in writing. 


CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE. SEND FOR PARTICULARS, 


Address, 0. JUDD CO., DAVID W. JUDD, Pres., 751 Broadway, N. Y.. 


Publishers and Importers of all Works Pertaining to Rural Life. 


Send your address immediately, on a postal card, fora 32mo Illustrated Catalogue of our 300 books pertaining 
to all Rural Pursuits and Out-door Life and Pastimes. 


SUBSCRIBE FROM MAY TO MAY. 
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HOMES!!! 








LOVELY BROOKLYN HOMES, 
S100 AND UPWARD B. 


«HOME, SWEET HOME, THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME.”’ 


No family should live in a crowded flat or tenement, when for $100 and upwards, payable $5 and $10 monthly, a superb 
lot, the title of which is guaranteed by the “ Title Guarantee and Trust Company,” of New York, can be purchased in the 


BEAUTIFUL CITY OF BROOKLYN OR ITS SUBURBS, 
on the line of Elevated, Horse Car, or Steam Railroads, which is sure to double in value every year, and be to the owner the 


foundation of 
HEALTH, WEALTH, AND HAPPINESS. 

JERE. JOHNSON, Jr. who has for years been engaged in selling Suburban Lots, will on April 20th offer to the 
public the followin magnificent properties : 

First.—500 Lots in the 26th Ward of Brooklyn (East New York), on what is known as the Van Sicklen Farm. All must 
acknowledge, when the fact is realized, that the Elevated, Rapid Transit, and Horse Car Roads (fare 5 cents) run within a short 
distance of this property, that these Lots at $100 and upwards are wonderful bargains, and that in all probability they will 
during the year double and treble in value. 

Second.—300 Lots at Bath Beach Junction, the nearest suburb of Brooklyn, only half a mile from the City Line; commu- 
nication rapid and constant, with low rates of fare. 650 Lots at this place were sold last year to delighted purchasers. Many 
of these have been resold at large advances. $0 houses have been erected. This property is only 30 minutes from New York 
and but a few minutes from Brooklyn. It is expected that this whole offering will be closed out by July 1st. Prices of Bath 
Beach Junction Lots, $200 and upwards. 

Third.—150O Superb Lots at Woodside Heights, Prices, $100 and upwards. This fine property is on elevated ground, 
only 20 minutes from New York, on the Flushing and North Shore Railroad; 45 trains daily, from 6 A. M. until midnight; low 
fares and commutation. The entrance to Bridge over Blackwell’s Island will be near the lots, and when this great work is com- 
pleted they will readily bring five hundred per cent. more than present catalogue prices. 

All Lots on the above properties are sold by carefully prepared price-lists which are strictly adhered to, except when all 
cash is paid, when a discount of 5 per cent. is allowed to the purchaser. Careful selections of lots are made for out-of-town 
buyers. Free excursions to grounds every week-day afternoon. 

Maps, free passes, and full information can be had of JERE. JOHNSON, JR., 60 Liberty St.,.N. Y., or 60 Court St., Brooklyn. 


After May ist, Brooklyn Office will be at No. 393 Fulton Street. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions. 
Send two stamps for List of Presses, Type, Cards, 
= etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 











ESTABLISHED 1853. 


HOWSON & SONS 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


AND SOLICITORS OF PATENTS 
119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Branch: 915 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


TOURIST GLASSES.—The “ Serviceable” 
Ki Tourist Glass is the best for Theatre, Field, or 





Marine use. Sent post-paid on receipt of price, 
$12.00. QUEEN & CO., Opticians, 924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons have just 
enlarged their carefully selected stock of 
Choice Stationery and their facilities for the 
execution of Fine Engraving, Printing, and 
Designing. Careful and prompt attention 





dmirably Located . 

t. Cor. Eutaw Place and Lanvale Street. 
cknowledged the Handsomest Site 

nd highest Elevation in the city. 
bundance of Pure Air 





° ° . d Sunlight i R . 
will be given to all orders sent by mail for ctually the Coolest) 
tati dmirable Hamily Apartments. 
the execution of Wedding Invitations and emizabio Family Apartments... 


bsence of Dust and Mosquitoes. 


Visiting Cards. Samples and prices sent avante sem make this Hotel 
upon application. Comfortable, Beautiful. 


d thoroughly Healthful Home. 
ddress, we =| STORK, Proprietor. 





743-745 BRoaDWay. Afri 15, 1887. 
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The Health Can be adjusted 
Braided Wire by the 
Dress Forms wearer 
do not gather to any size 
dampness . 
from perspiration neni 
They cannot =e by 
produce Milliners 
irritation. Dressmakers 


and dealers 
generally. 


Lace Covered, 

Light, Cool, Flexible, Cleanly. 

If you do not find them, Send 75 Cents to us and we will 
send post-paid in Securely Sealed Package. 


Stokes, Thompson & Co., Agents, 235 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Price Lists to Dealers. 
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THE BOOK BUYER. 


Ain Illustrated Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 





Annual Subscription, One Dollar. 





THE Book BUYER is the only monthly illustrated journal devoted entirely to books and bibliographical 
matters. It aims to keepits readers abreast of the current literature of the day and the principal events occur- 
ring in the world of letters. Its information is given in a concise and interesting way. It deals only with 


that literature which commands attention by its merits. 


Each Number Contains: 


PORTRAIT OF A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR, 
(Engraved for THE BOOK BUYER.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS. 

ENGLISH LETTER. 

READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

REVIEWS OF NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

LIST BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES ON LITERARY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


In the series of portraits of prominent authors, the following have already been given : 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

President NOAH PORTER, 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
President TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 

H. H. BOYESEN, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
GEORGE PARK FISHER, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
President JAMES McCOSH, 

Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, and 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 





AMERICAN COMMENTS. 


** A most admirable literary periodical.’’—Boston Post. 


‘It is full of news, presented in a very attractive 
form.”—New York Tribune. 

“TE Boox Buyer is an honest, diligent, and capable 
expositor of current literature at a low price.”—Boston 
Literary World. a 

“ Always bright, chatty, and readable.”— Brooklyn 
Times. 

‘* No one can afford to be without this bright and sug-_ 
gestive little magazine. It is one of condensed literary 
excellence.” —Boston Traveller. . 


‘*We do not know where one can get so much good 
literature and so much fresh and reliable literary informa- 
tion, for a small sum, as in THE Book BureEr.”—Albany 
Argus. 

* As an assistant in making a choice of books, its 
advices, information, and suggestions are invaluable,” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 





ENGLISH COMMENTS. 


‘*A very readable and trustworthy monthly literary 
guide . .. . in which the English notes are particularly 
pleasantly written.”—EpmMuND YATES, in London World. 


‘“ THE Book Bouyer is full of interesting information 
and tastefully illustrated... . The ‘English Notes’ 
are highly entertaining.”—GEoRGE AUGUSTUS SaLa, in 
Illustrated London News. 


‘‘An interesting American magazine that contains a 
very pleasant variety of literary matter... . . The Eng- 
lish notes are among the most interesting features, .. . 
and reveal the touch of the cultured journalist.”— 
Tunbridge Wells Advertiser. 


‘“* A charming little periodical which bibliophiles should 
apovreciate, and that desirable consummation, from the 
healthy appearance of the paper, seems to be attained. 
The literary tone of the paper is distinctly high, and 
certainly not the least interesting of its contents are the 
‘English Notes.’”—Liverpool Review. 





CLUB RATE: | Scribner’s Magazine, $3.40. 


The Book Buyer, 





Address: 


VMReRLeS SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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—— SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS. 











Corsets, 


$1,00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00. $3, 00 & $5, 00, 


Belts, 


adies’ or Gents’) 


Nursing Corset, 
Price, $1.50. 


Abdominal Corset, 
Price, $3.00. 





OUR CORSETS ARE DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill- 
feeling from any cause, if you seem 
‘pretty well,’’ yet lack energy and do 
not ‘* feel up to the mark,”’ if you suffer 
from disease, we beg you to at once try 
these remarkable curatives. They can- 
not and do not injure like medicine. 

Always doing good, never harm. 
There is no shock or sensation felt in 
wearing them. There is no waiting a 
long time for results ; electro-magnet- 
ism acts quickly; generally the first 
week, more frequently the first day, 
and often even during the first hour 
they are worn their wonderful curative 
powers are felt. 

The mind becomes active, the nerves 
and sluggish circulation are stimulated 
and all the old-time health and good 
feeling come back. They are con- 
structed on scientific principles, im- 
parting an exhilarating, health-giving 
current to the whole system. Profes- 
sional men assert that there is hardly 
a disease which Electricity or Magnet- 
ism may not benefit or cure, and they 
daily practice the same, as your own 
physician will inform you. 

The Celebrated Dr, W. A. 
Hammond, of New York, 
formerly Surgeon-General of the U.S. 
Army, lately lectured upon this sub- 
ject, and advised all medical men to 
make trial of these agencies, describ- 
ing at the same time most remarkable 
cures he had made, even in cases which 
would seem hopeless. 

The Corsets do not differ in appear- 
ance from those usually worn ; we sub- 
stitute our flat steel magnetods i in place 
of the ordinary corset-steels. ‘They 
areall nearly equally charged, differing 
mainly in quality and design. They 
are elegant in shape and finish, made 
after the best French pattern, and war- 
ranted satisfactory in every respect. 
Our Belts for both Ladies and Gents 
at $3 excel other so-called Electric 
Belts which sell for $10 to $20. Ask 
for and obtain Dr. Scott's genuine. 

The prices areas follows : $1, $1.50, 
$2 and $3 for the Corsets, and $3 each 
for the Belts. The accompanying cut 
represents our No. 2 or $1.50 Corset, 
it is extra strong and durable. Our 

elegant sateen Abdominal Corset is 
$3. We have also a beautiful French- 
shaped sateen Corset at $3 and a short 
sateen Corset at $2. The $1 and 
$1.50 goods are made of fine Jean, 
elegant i in shape, strong and durable. 
Nursing Corset, $1.50; Misses, 75c. 
All are double stitched. Gents’ and 
Ladies’ Belts, $3 and $5 each ; Ladies’ 
Abdominal Supporter, an invalu able 
article, $12. We make all Corsets in 
dove and white only. Sizes from 18 to 
30; abdominal, 18 to 38. They are 





Probably never since the invention of Cor- 
sets has so large a demand been created 
as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric Cor- 
sets and Belts. Over seven thousand 


families in the City of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily, Every Man 
and Woman, well or ill, should daily 











wear either the Corset or Belt. 


NEWARK, N. Y. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entirely cured me of 
muscular rheumatism and ~~ of a severe case of head- 
ache. ARS. L. C. SPENCER. 








Dr. Scott's Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, 
$1.50, $2.00,$2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, 
$3. 00; Dr. Scott's Electric Tooth Brushes, 
50 cts.; Insoles, 50 cts.; CHEST PROTEC. 
TOR, $3.00; ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER, 
50 cts.; Trusses, Single, $2 ; Double, $5. 

The Dry Goods Trade supplied by H. B. 
CLAFLIN & CO., New York, Sole Whole- 
sale Agents. Remittances for single 
articles and applications for Canvassing 
Agents’ Terms must be made only to 





GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 








sent out in a handsome box, accom- 
— by a silver-plated compass, 

y which the Electro-Magnetic influ- 
ence can be tested. We will send 
either kind to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, with 20 cents added 


for packing and postage; and we 
guarantee safe delivery into your 
hands. Remit in Post-Office Money- 
order, Draft, Check, or in currency 
by Registered Letter at our risk. 
In ordering kindly mention SCRIB- 


NER’S MAGAZINE, and state exact 


size of corset usually worn. Make 
all remittances payable to GEO. A. 
SCOTT, 842 Broapway, NEw York. 

N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with 
the English coat-of-arms, and the name 
of the Proprietors, THE PALL MALL 
ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION. 

Hollis Centre, Me. 

I suffered severely from back trouble 
for years, and found no relief till I 
wore Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets. 
They cured me, and I would not be 
without them. Mrs. H. D. Benson, 

De Witt, N.Y. 

I have an invalid sister who had not 
been dressed for a year. She has worn 
Dr.Scott’s Electric Corsets two weeks, 
and is now able to be dressed and sit 
up most of thetime. MeEtva J. Dor. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 

I found Dr. Scott's Electric Corsets 
possessed miraculous power in stimu- 
lating and invigorating my enfeebled 
body, and the hair brush had a magical 
effectonmy scalp. Mrs. T.E.SNYDER. 

South Abington, Mass. 

Dr. Scott—My sister and I are very 
much pleased with your Electric Cor- 
sets. They have given us great satis- 
faction. For weak stomach and nerv- 
ousness they are unexcelled. I have 
felt uncommonly well since wearing 
them and can confidently recommend 
them. Fora E. Cour. 

Niles, Mich. 

Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have 
cured me of acute dyspepsia, from 
which I had suffered for eight years. 
His Electric Hair Brush cures my head- 
ache every time. Mrs. Wm. H. PEAK. 

Princeton, Minn. 

Your Corsets have accomplished 
wonders in my case. I was previously 
thoroughly incapacitated, and could 
not help myself. I have worn your 
Corsets now for two weeks, and I am 
able to be up and around, helping to 
do housework, etc. My friends are 
astonished. With many thanks, etc. 

Jut1a J. MCFARLAND. 
212t Henrietta St., Phila., Pa. 

Dr. Scott—Your Belt has cured me 
of rheumatism of and around the kid- 
neys W. H. Upjonn. 





Send for pamphlet of other appliances adapted to all parts of the body. 


A GREAT SUCCESS. 
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8@-A Good, Live Canvassing Agent WANTED in your town for these s pendidiy 
advertised and best selling goods in the mene ‘ 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Apply at once. GEO 


Ree AL PAY, QUICK SALES. 
A, SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FULL three-quarter pound Cake of Absolutely Pure Soap, 
intended for general Household purposes— Laundry, 
Bath, and Toilet. When you buy the “WHITE RUSSIAN” 
you get a Soap which will do everything that a Good Soap 
should do, and at a Reasonable Price. 
The Only Brand of Laundry Soap awarded a Medal of 
the First Class at the New Orleans Exposition. 
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ML initedat smi: | RINTED Paper, or that containing chemicals in- 
(nl Necanie savdseeTTYA P cident to the ordinary process o 


is a cause of Hemorrhoids, The 

Brand is not medicated, but is entirely free from 

any deleterious substance. The division into sheets 

i by perforations secures economy unattainable in the 

81 Somerset St. ! nperforated Roll or package, while the rapid dissolu- 
? ili tion of the paperin water prevents loss of health from 

Boston, Mass, impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and drains, with 
accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bilis. . 


A. P. W. Paper Co. | Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Gentlemen: Your “‘Me- } : Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 


dicated Toilet Paper ” is and NIcKEL FIxTURE, anywhere ~ be b gray Beaten 
a accessible by Express, on ee © ft $3, can 

useful in the treatment forward, as heretofore, fwo Ro is and Nickel Fixture 

i charges re} 

of Anal diseases, allay- arias — 

ing the intense itching, 

1s a remedy easily ap- 

plied, and a trial is con- 

vincing of its merits, 


F. M. Jounson, M. D, 
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OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that regular, persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies, The itching typeof the disease quickly 
yields to its influence. 

Pocket Packet, 10 cts, Hight Packets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per 
roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50 cts. Two 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30. Delivered free anywhere in the United States 
on receipt of price. Address: 












































ONWEJISS, 


A CREAM FOR THE TEETH. 




















UNQUALIFIED PRAISE. 


LESTER WALLACK, of Wallack’s Theatre, says: ‘‘It is the finest dentifrice I ever used.”’ 

Mrs. GEN. LOGAN’S DENTIST, Dr. E. S. Carrouu, Washington, D. C.: ‘‘I have had Zonweiss 
analyzed by Prof. J. Morrison, of our college, who pronounces it free from anything injurious. It is the 
most perfect dentifrice I have ever seen.’’ 

THE WELCH DENTAL CO., of Philadelphia: ‘‘ Dentists everywhere praise Zonweiss.” 


HARVARD COLLEGE: ‘The students and professors of Harvard College are using Zonweiss.”’ 
Gro. F. DINSMORE. 





Zouweiss is a peculiar Preparation, there is nothing like it 
in the Market. 


REFINED PEOPLE EVERYWHERE PRONOUNCE IT PERFECTION. 
Price 35 Cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, OR SENT BY MAIL BY 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 23 Cedar St., New York. 
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Produces 
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Fragrant. 





Pears’ Soap—the Great English Complexion Soap—is for sale through- 
ut the United States, and in all other parts of the World, and its praises 








are heard and echoed everywhere. 


o 


TrRow’s PRINTING AND BOukBiNDING COMPANY. 
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: : WAREHOUSE: 
TEEL z sce. 26 JOHN STREET 


ree. : ee wes ‘» NEW -YORK.. 














Elves | ACID PHOSPHATE 


| Nace 
iN GLUES 


MADE 


| Total quantity of these glues sold between Jan., 1880, and Jan. 
Serta apan’ art eee Word oh poten Sani.. LON eee eD | Rumford Chemical Works, ‘Provience, R. |. 
Be sure oe get the genuine LePage’s made only 


y Russia CEMENT 


le rr 


[LIQUID] 
{D A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, 
[iu , rT JE a and iron with phosphoric acid in such form as > 
readily assimilated by the system. Prepared accor 
ing tothe — of Professor E. N. Horsford, of 


ee FOR DYSPEPSIA, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 


NERVOUSNESS, 


WEAKENED. ENERGY, INDIGESTION, ETC. 


: lueeelly recommended and prescribed by physicians 
0 ools. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 

It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to both 
brain and re 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 


Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars 
mailed free. Manufactured by t 


IN] lala Hou JSE 


2” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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NEW FEATURES: 


$10,000 Death by Accident. 
$10,000 Loss of Both Hands, 
$10, 000 Both Feet. 
$10,000 Hand and Foot. 
$5,000 Hand or Foot. 
$5,000 Both Eyes. 
$1,300 One Eye. 
$2, 500 Permanent Total Disability. 
$50 a Week Temporary Total Disability. 
These amounts of Indemnity 
“44 cost members in the preferred 
“occupations about $26 a year, 
in one payment or in instal- 
ments. One-half or one-quarter of above 
insurance at proportionate rates. 


Membership Fee, $5 for each $5,000 





CHARLES B. PEET, 
President. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, 








Sec. and Gen. Manager. 








Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, 
SIANOS WORKMANSHIP, and DURA-~; 
BILITY. 
WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue, New ees dees en 204 & 206 Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
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